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MOSCOW, Sept. 26th, 1905. 
Writing from the ancient capital 
of the Russian nation, I must 
leave the task of chronicling the 
progress of the world as seen from 
the meridian of London to my staff at Mowbray 
House. But I would not like even one number of 
this Review to appear, especially at this time, 
without a personal word of good cheer. We have, 
indeed, reason to thank God and take courage. 
For a long time, for a period whch is almost 
conterminous with the ascendency of the Unionist 
party in Great Britain, there has been an apparent 
check to the forces of progress. Alike at home and 
abroad there have been wars, tumults and an un- 
loosing of the baser forces which war against the 
ideal. But it is evident the period of arrest is ending. 
Everywhere the human race is in movement along 
the upward path. And nowhere is the bugle note 
“En Avant!” more clearly audible than here, 
beneath the shadow of the Kremlin. There is 
an American scientist in my hotel who, last 
night, was telling me that the latest conclusions 
of investigators point to the fact that the ice 
cap, which lay a mile deep over six million square 
miles of America and Europe during thousands of 
year during the glacial period, melted away in about 
a thousand years. The ice cap of arbitrary rule that 
has lain heavy on the two continents is melting— 
melting faster than anyone believed to be possible, 
and already the released potencies of a mighty nation 
are beginning to reveal themselves with all the energy 
and delight of gladsome spring. 
The conclusion of peace with Japan 
The was not hailed with very great 
Peace and After. enthusiasm in Russia. It was so 


Progress indeed ! 


_ unexpected. Everybody had come 
to the conclusion that the war was to goon. The 
news that the Japanese had consented to make peace 
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without a farthing of iademnity came like a thunder- 
bolt from the clear sky. It seemed impossible. And 
those who resented the cession of Southern Sakhalin 
went about gloomily shaking their heads, declaring that 
they hated the peace even worse than they hated the 
war. After a few days, however, when they saw how 
disgusted were the English Jingo papers with the peac= 
they began to think perhaps the peace was not such a 
bad thing after all. When, on the top of that 
the mob of Tokio began to riot and burn 
Christian churches to express their dissatisfaction 
with the peace, their spirits revived. ‘“ You see’ what 
barbarians they are after all,’ was the complacent 
reflection, and they began to love the peace the more 
the Japanese hated it. The felicitations and congra- 
tulations which poured in upon the Russian Govern- 
ment from all quarters also helped to convince them 
that they had not done so very badly after all. They 
were, however, inno mood to give anything like a 
popular welcome to M. Witte. The St. Petersburg 
Town Council refused to give him a public reception, 
and everybody seemis disposed to say as little as 
possible about the war, and to settle down to busi- 
ness. 

One of the pleasant incidents in 
my foreign travels is to come 
every now and then upon “ Con- 
stant Subscribers” who are also 
diligent readers of the Review. One of these un- 
known friends, who is now one of the Ministers of 
the Empire, expressed very happily the new direction 
of Russian policy. He said: “The Manchurian 
war was the last word of the extensive policy 
of the Russian Empire. We are now com- 
mencing our intensive period. It is with Empires 
as it is with farms. Hitherto the one idea 
of our peasant is to add to his acres. More 
land, always more land; that has been his one 
idea of increasing prosperity. It has not hitherto 
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occurr:d to him that if he can make two blades of 
grass grow where one grows to-day he increases his 
wealth as much as if he doubled the acreage of his 
holding. One great task is to introduce the intensive 
system of agriculture among our Russian peasants. 
Instead of merely spreading themselves over a surface 
which they barely scratch, they must go deeper into 
the soil and develop the resources of their one 
holding. And the lesson is as important for the 
Empire as for the peasants.” 

The conclusion of the new Anglo- 

The ‘ 

Future Relations Japanese Treaty has excited less 
resentment in St. Petersburg than 
might have been anticipated. The 
fact that it points directly at Russia, and is indeed in 
fact, although not in form, an offensive and defensive 
alliance against Russia, is not ignored ; but there is 
no disposition to emphasise that unpleasant aspect 
of the alliance. I have talked with many people, 
both high and low, as to the possibility of Russia 
consenting to a similar agreement for guaranteeing 
the status guo in Asia, Everyone without excep- 
tion agrees that Russia will not for years to come 
attempt to extend her frontier in any direction, and 
a joint guarantee of the status guo would not be 
unacceptable to many. I think, however, that the 
proposals put forward in the English papers that 
Russia should be invited to take Constantinople is 
nonsense, and slightly mischievous nonsense. Russia’s 
interest is peace, and if she cultivates her own garden 
she has work enough to keep her busy for many years 
to come. The notion that Russia can be seduced 
into an anti-German alliance by any such bribes is 
transparently idiotic. The relations between the 
Kaiser and the Tsar were never more cordial than 
they are at present. The Germanophobists can carry 
their offers elsewhere. 


° 
Russia and England. 


LONDON, Oct. 2nd, 1905. 

The new Treaty is more than a 
mere expansion of the old Treaty. 
It marks a new departure of a 
drastic kind in the history of our 
Empire, and of all that the Empire involves. Its terms 
require corresponding attention. Signed by Lord 
Lansdowne and Viscount Hayashi in London on 
August 12th, and given to the world on September 
27th, it states its object very definitely in the follow- 
ing preamble :— 

(a) The consolidation and maintenance of the general peace 
in the regions of Eastern Asia and of India ; 

(4) The preservation of the common interests of all Powers 
in China by ensuring the independence and integrity of the 


Chinese Empire and the principle of equal opportunities for the 
commerce and industry of all nations in China ; 


The Terms 


of 
the Treaty. 
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(c) The maintenance of the territorial rights of the high 
contracting parties in the regions of Eastern Asia and of India, 
and the defence of their special interests in the said regions. 

The first article prescribes full and frank com- 
munication between both Powers and joint considera- 
tion if any of these rights and interests be menaced. 
Article 2 runs :— 

If by reason of unprovoked attack or aggressive action, 

wherever arising, on the part of any other Power or Powers, 
either contracting party should be involved in war in defence 
of its territorial rights or special interests mentioned in the 
preamble of this Agreement, the other contracting party will at 
once come to the assistance of its ally, and will conduct the war 
in common, and make peace in mutual agreement with it. 
In the old Treaty two Powers must attack either of 
the contracting parties before the other was required 
to assist. Now “the aggressive action” of a single 
Power involves both allies in war. This is the 
serious addition. Had it been in existence before 
the last war we should have been compelled to fight 
Russia. Before so vast a new responsibility was 
assumed the British nation ought to have had some 
chance of saying Yea or Nay. In Article 3 Great 
Britain recognises Japan’s paramountcy in Corea. 
In Article 4 Japan recognises the right of Great 
Britain to take such measures in the proximity 
of the Indian frontier as she may find necessary 
for safeguarding her Indian possessions. The other 
articles ‘tefer the conditions of armed assistance 
to consultation between the naval and _ military 
authorities of both Powers; preclude separate 
arrangements with other Powers relating to common 
interests except by joint consent; and fix ten years 
as the period during which the Treaty shall be in force, 
twelve months’ notice by either Power being thereafter 
sufficient at any time to determine it. The Treaty 
has generally been received with approval, except 
in Germany. Lord Lansdowne’s covering letter 
to Count Lamsdorff showed, at least, his desire to 
cause as little annoyance as possible to Russian senti- 
ment. If only Great Britain and Japan keep clear ot 
the Jingo rabies during the next ten years, the treaty 
will, by maintaining the s¢a¢us guo in Asia, establish a 
sort of Truce of God among the nations, giving them 
a much needed respite from the alarms of war, and 
enabling them to attend to internal reforms. 


The Zemstvo Congress which met 
300 strong at Moscow towards the 
end of the month have been 
certainly providing . programme 
enough to keep Russia busily engaged at 
home for a generation or two. They demand 
equality before the law for all citizens; the free- 
dom of conscience, faith, speech, Press, meeting 
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and association ; popular control over finance and 
administration ; representation based not on class, 
but on nationality; a national assembly elected by 
universal suffrage ; the reform of education ; a State 
system of workmen’s insurance ; revision of land 
tenure ; distribution of land among the working 
peasantry, etc., etc. ‘These latter proposals “ rope in” 
the Peasants’ Union. ‘There have also been accepted 
demands for the autonomy of Poland and other 
national areas; Home Rule all round, as we should 
say, within an elastic federation. ‘The multitudinous 
splendour of our “ Newcastle Programme” is alto- 
gether outshined by this Moscow myriad of measures. 
But whether practicable soon, or late, or never, they 
afford glorious proof of the new hope. Evidently 
“ Bliss is it in this dawn to be alive.” The prospect 
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sans, Armenian workers and traders, English man- 
agers, Persians, Georgians, have all been flung into this 
international hotchpotch ; Moslems and Christians, 
Orthodox and heretic, have added the sauce of bitter 
bigotry ; while Social Democrats and strikers have 
imported the hatreds of industrial strife. At Tiflis, 
for example, the mayor and town council are 
mainly Social Democrats. The first shot is said 
to have been fired by a striker at a car full of 
soldiers sent to repress a strike. Armenians and 
Tartars, already mutually apprehensive, mistook the 
signal, so the story runs, and flew at each other’s 
throats. The Moslems proclaimed a holy waragainst the 
infidel. Then followed a welter of battle and massacre, 
in which more than*a thousand are said to have been 
killed, with many thousands wounded beside. ‘The 




















A General View of Baku. 


of M. Witte becoming the chief Minister in the new 
régime is variously estimated. After an enthusiastic 
reception by the Kaiser as he passed through Ger- 
many, the returning plenipotentiary has received 
public congratulations from the Tsar, along with the 
title of Count. 
The immense difficulties facing 
The those who are engaged in the, 
Caucasus ‘ . 
Aflame. reconstruction of Russia have 
been set in a lurid light by the 
explosion of civil war in the Caucasus during the 
month. How the trouble arose is not exactly known. 
The oil wells of Baku have drawn together a motley 
crowd of the most diverse nationalities, creeds, and 
grades of culture. Tartar labourers, Russian arti- 


police and military were powerless or inert. Foreigners 
fled in panic. Four Englishmen, after four days’ 
siege in their works, were finally rescued and enabled 
to escape. As many as 15,000 Persians hurried back 
to their native land. The havoc of fire was added to 
the horrors of carnage. The oil wells and oil works 
were transformed into a flaming inferno. Early 
rumours put the damage at twenty million sterling, 
and proclaimed the complete ruin of the oil industry. 
Both accounts proved later to be exaggerations. 
Some eleven thousand soldiers were hurried up by 
command of the Tsar with a battery of artillery. 
Meantime Armenian and Tartar, either tired of 
slaughter or afraid of Imperial justice, came to terms, 
and are reported to have actually signed a treaty of 
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The Tartar Rising in the Caucasus: Map showing 
the Disturbed Region. 


peace. Order will doubtless be restored, although 
the shooting down of a town’s meeting by Cossacks 
at Tiflis is rather a rough start. 

At the beginning of the month 
the world was startled by news of 
rioting in a place where such an 
outbreak was least expected. The 
Japanese people had at last lost self-control, and 
vented their wrath at losing the anticipated war 
indemnity by tumult and arson. 


Peace Riots 
in 


Tokio. 


REVIEW 
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When the troops were called in the crowd cheered 
them, just as they cheered the Guards on Bloody 
Sunday in Trafalgar Square. But ball had to 
be used, with resulting wounds and death; and 
martial law was proclaimed. The police were 
specially obnoxious to the crowd, and were accordingly 
massed, for safety’s sake, at central points, leaving 
the rest of the city unprotected. Rowdies and students 
saw their chance and took it. Ten Christian churches 
were burned down and other damage was done. 
Quite apart from these excesses, it is evident that 
the peace roused no enthusiasm in Japan. The 
unexplained fire which blew up and _ sank 
Togo’s_ battleship,- the Jfkasa, on the 12th, 
might have suggested to a classic poet the fancy that 
the good ship herself, like the hundred Japanese who 


took their own lives in disgust at the retrocession of 


Port Arthur after the Chinese War, had vented her 
wrath at the imperfect garnering of the fruits of her 
victories by committing Aari kari. Japan did not 
seem to recover equanimity until the publication of 
the Anglo-Japanese Treaty on the 27th. Then the 
streets of Tokio were illuminated. 


The Peace and the Treaty are 

Wesieiisat miei probably responsible for the modi- 
Closed. fication. of German designs in 

the western Mediterranean. Most 

of the month has been spent in diplomatic delibera- 
tion between France and Germany over the future 
of Morocco. But on the day after the Treaty was 
published, the world was informed that agrecment 





Later versions seem to put the dis- 
turbances in another light. The 
account reads like a strange echo, 
with many differences, of the Battle 
of Trafalgar Square. It is alleged 
that the crowd went to demonstrate 
their disappointment as peaceable 
citizens in a municipal park, which, 
according to the subsequent pro- 
tests of the Mayor, they had a 
perfect right to enter. But the 
police refused to let them in. It 
was this exclusion that caused the 
tumult. The Minister of the In- 
terior, who was apparently respon- 
sible for the closing of the park, 
but was certainly not responsible 
for the terms of peace, was at 
once marked out for vengeance, 
and his house was set on fire. 














Oil Wells at Baku. 
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had been arrived at on all points of dispute. The 
forthcoming Conference of the Powers which, it 
is suggested, should meet at Algeciras, will, it 
appears, have little more to do than endorse with 
unanimity the various items of the Franco-German 
agreement. The litigants have practically settled the 
case out of court, and now simply invite the Con- 
ference to pronounce formal judgment accordingly. 
France seems to have held her own, while allowing 
Germany to “save her face” ; but if the main pur- 
pose of the Kaiser in the episode was to win France 
from her good fellowship with England and to make 
her his ally—or vassal—then it only remains to be 
said that his diplomacy has had precisely the opposite 
effect. 
While nations which are quite 
ihe independent politically are peace- 
9g) la fully settling their differences, 
nations which are politically united 
are approaching the brunt of open conflict. One is 
reminded of the old story of the quarrelsome husband 
pointing his quarrelsome wife to the peaceful way 
cat and dog lay side by side on the hearth, and receiving 
the irate answer, “Tie their tails together and then see !” 
Austria and Hungary seem to be pretty much like 
cat and dog tied together by their tails ; and Europe 
resounds with the noise of their wails and growls. 
During September events have been marching rapidly 
on the way from deadlock to separation. Baron 
Fejervary, who held office as Premier in the teeth of 
an overwhelming majority in the Hungarian Chamber, 
resorted to the daring expedient of bringing forward 
a project for Manhood Suffrage, and, it is whispered, 
of forcing it into law by Royal authority alone. 
This measure, it was calculated, would simply 
swamp the Hungarian minority of the population, 
who now hold the preponderance of political power : 
and would bring in a Parliament concerned about 
other matters than the quarrel with Austria. The 
Coalition were clearly disconcerted by the move : for 
a bid of this kind from a Prime Minister is not likely 
to be forgotten by the as yet unenfranchised multitudes. 
But the Emperor-King was not prepared to go so far 
—it is said the Austrian Premier interposed to pre- 
vent the unconstitutional act—and bade the Baron 
modify his proposals. The Baron then resigned, 
and Francis Joseph was left face to face with 
a majority committed to what he considered an 
impossible policy: He sent them word that he 
wished to form from them a Ministry if their 
leaders would wait. upon him with an acceptable 
programme. 
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The chiefs of the Coalition accord- 
A ingly met his Majesty at the Hof- 
Curt Interview. burg, Vienna, on the 23rd. Then 
came a dramatic surprise. Instead 
of hearing their proposals, the aged monarch read 
them his terms. These were, in effect, that 
there must be no meddling with existing arrange- 
ments as to the language of command and service in 
the army, nor as to the army generally or foreign 
representatives ; economic or other revision could 
only take place by mutual consent between both 
States; the ordinary estimates, military contingents 
and supplies must be voted, delegations elected, and 
a defence bill based on two years’ service must be 
passed. In short, the Hungarian leaders must pledge 
themselves’ to do just what they and their sup- 
porters were resolved not to do. The monarch then 
told them they might give their reply to Count 
Goluchowski. So the curt interview ended. The 
leaders sent their proposals to the King by a 
Hungarian Count—Goluchowski is a Pole—and are 
summoning a national convention for the 3rd inst. to 
discuss the King’s ultimatum. The party of 
independence are louder than ever. Among a host 
of considerations which may produce a calmer 
temper, two may be mentioned :—(1) Russia is back 
in Europe again; and (2) Pan-Germans are waiting 
their opportunity. To these may be added a third: 
an uneasy feeling as to the possibilities involved in 
the suggestion of manhood suffrage. For the world 
at large the divorce of Austria-Hungary is fraught with 
such stupendous dangers as to make the temporary 
satisfaction of Hungarian amour propre a very trifling 
matter. Possibly these factors have influenced 
the Hungarian leaders to welcome the later explana- 
tion of their King that he meant no infraction of 
Hungary’s rights in fiscal negotiations. The Austrian 
Premier has expressed the hope that “a new form of 
co-existence ” will yet be devised. 


Further North an_ international 
divorce has been effected by 
Norway and Sweden, Mutual consent and in an amic- 

able spirit. The decree nisi has 
been pronounced by the Swedish and Norwegian 
delegates, after more than three weeks’ conference 
at Karlstad, and only waits to be made absolute by 
the two legislatures concerned. The most essential 
article in this agreement is the first :— 


The Parting 
of 


All differences arising between the two countries which they 
are unable to settle by direct diplomatic negotiations shall be 
referred to the permanent Court of Arbitration at the Hague, 
provided that such differen¢es do not concern the independence, 
integrity, or vital interests of either country. 
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This limiting clause is, however, rendered prac- 
tically innocuous by the provision which follows, 
and which stipulates that if differences should arise 
as to whether a question concerns the vital interests of 
either, this difference also shall be submitted to the 
decision of the Court at the Hague. Some provision 
of the kind is needed in every Treaty which exempts 
“independence, integrity, or vital interests” from 
arbitration. This article holds good for ten years. The 
second provides for the establishment of a neutral 
zone on either side of the frontier between the 
two countries, never to be used for military 
purposes, except against a common foe. This 
arrangement is “perpetual.” Recently built Nor- 
wegian forts in this zone are to be destroyed. 
Another convention, to last thirty years, forbids the 
prohibition of import or export of goods, or the 
imposition of higher transport dues. The waterways 
of each country shall be governed by its own laws, 
but common and vested rights shall be respected in 
both countries. Nomadic Laplanders are allowed 
their ancient grazing rights in both countries. All 
disputes arising on any of these stipulations are to be 
referred to the Hague Tribunal. Public opinion in 
both nations seems to accept the terms of the agree- 
ment. Only the aged King Oscar allows himself to 
disclose his grief to the Press. But he, too, regards 
the decision as inevitable and irrevocable. The 
elections for the Swedish Second Chamber did not 
turn on the question of the union, but on proposals of 
internal reform. It is significant that on the present 
restricted franchise as many as fourteen Socialists have 
won seats in the Upper House; but even without 
their help the Liberals have secured a majority. 

It will have been seen that the 


we Second Scandinavian scheme of the future 
Pa ro really depends for its efficacy and 


success upon the Arbitral Court 
at the Hague. That tribunal, which at first was 
regarded in many quarters with something like con- 
temptuous tolerance, has proved more and 
more indispensable to international business. 
It has become the keystone of the international 
arch. Already the need has grown urgent 
for a fuller development of the law which it has to 
administer. The inter-Parliamentary Conference at 
Brussels this summer even went,so far as to consider 
an American Senator’s proposal to establish at the 
Hague a legislature representative of the nations of 
the world, and enacting laws binding upon the con- 
stituent peoples. The Conference also received 
proposals for the formation of a World-Capital at the 
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Dutch metropolis. But while these things belong to 
a future, nearer perhaps than we now expect, but 
certainly beyond the range of what is immediately 
practicable, the proposal of a second Hague Con- 
ference, made to President Roosevelt by the inter- 
Parliamentarians on their trip to St. Louis last year, 
has already reached the stage of diplomatic actuality. 
The President, it wili be remembered, took the first 
steps in sounding the Powers, but the project 
was inevitably postponed till war had ceased. As 
soon as this hindrance was out of the way, 
Mr. Roosevelt wisely resigned his initiative into 
the hands of the prime originator of the whole move- 
ment. The Tsar took prompt action. Peace was 
signed on September 5th. On the 21st of the same 
month invitations to the Governments to take part 
in a second Peace Conference were despatched from 
St. Petersburg. 

No more conclusive refutation 
The Place of Russia could have been devised of the 
idea that Russia’s effacement in 
world-politics must follow her de- 
feats in the Far East. Scarcely have the guns ceased 
firing in Manchuria than Russia re-enters the forum of 
the nations asteader in the new world-policy of juridic 
peace. Just as effectually does this decisive step dispel 
the absurd illusion that the Tsar is a weak and broken 
man. His fine gentleness and personal modesty will 
no longer ,mislead a bullying world into mistaking the 
strength of purpose which can, within three weeks of the 
close of a most disastrous war, and while engaged in the 
task of reconstructing a colossal empire on the basis 
of Constitutional freedom, calmly resume the leader- 
ship of the planet’in the cause of peace. The business 
of the Conference, when assembled, will, it is stated, 
be purely of a practical kind, disposing of concrete ques- 
tions which have arisen in the late war. Sir Thomas 
Barclay suggests that the assembled Powers might 
agree on the establishment of neutral zones crossing 
the oceans, in which merchant-vessels would be 
exempt from seizure or stoppage in time of war. 
This may be more difficult than the neutralisation of a 
canal or of a clearly demarcated stretch of territory. 
But the more widely the area of neutralisation 
extends the better. Whatever the business discussed 
at the Hague, be it small details or great principles, 
the habit of omninational agreement will be strength- 
ened, and the planet will be made more of a unit. 
The horrors which have been perpetrated in the 
Congo international State, which have again been 
in painful evidence during the amonth, ought to 
come up for judgment ; and if a crowned head be 
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proved the criminal, we may gain some hint of the 
penal measures available by the world’s chief court 
of justice. 
The Congo atrocities are one phase 
One — a Head of the Labour question—the ques- 
Runaway Chinamen. tion within what limits, and under 
what conditions, the capitalist may 
or may not exploit the labourer. The same question 
has broken out with unusual violence in the southern 
part of the same continent. The imported Chinese 
do not seem to enjoy their life in the compounds on 
the Rand. It is officially admitted that more than 
500 “deserted” at one time, and roo at another. 
Following on their escape came horrible stories of 
murder, robbery, rape, and mutilation. The police 
captured 300 runaways, but there are numbers still at 
large. In response to vigorous representations from 
the white inhabitants, the Government has allowed 
firearms to be issued for purposes of self-defence, 
has imposed restrictions on the “liberty” of 
the compound, has authorised private persons 
to arrest “deserters,” and has offered a reward 
of £1 per head for every captured Chinaman. 
The South African paradox grows in grim humour 
every day. The Boers, disarmed lest they should use 
their rifles against the British garrison, have now 
been allowed to re-arm to protect themselves from 
Chinese ruffians introduced by the British. And a 
British Government offers rewards for the capture of 
fugitive slaves! For, as the Bishop of Hereford 
solemnly protests, the forcible detention of these 
40,000 Chinese for the purpose of exacting from them 
labour is practically indistinguishable from slavery. 
And this is the outcome of a war said to be 
waged in the cause of freedom, of employment for 
British labour, and of humanity to the “ inferior” 
races! The increasing import of opium and the 
extension of the opium habit are other by-products of 
the blessing of our sway. It is reported that even 
the mine-owners are growing sick of Chinese labour 
and are hoping soon to secure black labourers. Lord 
Selborne, though he perforce supports the Chinese 
Ordinance, seems to be doing excellent work in 
fraternising with the Boers, treating them as men and 
not as inferior creatures, and winning their affection as 
well as their respect. This new temper will make the 
coming changes all the easier and safer to accomplish. 
The Chinaman on the Rand may 
be the symptom or cause of many 
crimes, but whatever comes of him, 
he has rendered one important 
service. As was remarked in these pages when his 
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arrival was first mooted, he has precipitated into some- 
thing like effective agreement the scattered Labour 
parties of the Empire. He joined them all into one 
vehement and sustained protest against his coming. 
The obvious consequence of an Empire Labour Party, 
which we then suggested, is beginning to take shape. 
The Labour Representation Committee is announced 
to be sending deputations round the self-governing 
portions of the British world to promote concerted 
action between all Labour parties on questions 
affecting them in common. This is_ practical 
Imperialism of the dynamic kind. The problems of 
the Unemployed, of access to the land, of improved 
conditions of work, of heightened standard of life, of 
public insurance against accident, sickness, old age 
emerge ir all self-governed parts of our Empire ; and 
the competition of the coloured labourer near or far 
is also universal. To get the forces of Labour to keep 
step on these questions in South Africa, Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada and the home country would 
be the work of a statesman of the very first rank ; 
and the army so disciplined would introduce a new 
era into the history of political strategy. But before 
these remote possibilities are realised, much might be 
done by more constructive accord. Steps such as 
have been acquiesced in by the Labour party 
in the Australian Commonwealth during the last 
month, for facilitating immigration and for peopling 
the empty interior of the island continent, might be 
quickened and multiplied at the instance of Labour 
combinations in this country. Even on the much 
controverted fiscal question Labour may show greater 
solidarity than has been expected. The Trades Union 
Congress, which met at Hanley in the beginning of 
the month and elected Will Steadman, L.C.C., to be its 
Secretary, reaffirmed its rejection of tariff reform by 
1,253,000 votes to 26,000. A little later the Dominion 
Trades and Labour Congress, meeting at Toronto, 
unanimously declared its loyalty to the British Trades 
Union Congress, and condemned Mr. Chamberlain’s 
fiscal policy as certain to impose fresh burdens upon 
wage-workers both in Canada and in the home 
country. Poor Mr. Chamberlain! 

In this connection the North Bel- 
fast election was a bit of a portent. 
A Labour candidate, William 
Walker by name, of the Carpenters 
and Joiners, opposed Sir Daniel Dixon—head of a 
great shipowning firm, Irish Privy Councillor, and six 
times Lord Mayor of Belfast—and came within 474 
votes of capturing this once-thought impregnable 
Tory seat. Mr. Walker is an L.R.C. candidate. 


A Portentous 
Contest. 
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He is opposed to Home Rule, as is, of course, 
inevitable in an Orange constituency, and was there- 
fore called a Unionist ; but he is in no way identified 
with the Unionist Party. His programme was the 
Labour programme. More prominently than any 
other candidate in recent times he has put the 
demand of Pensions for All in Old Age in the fore- 
front of his platform. He polled 3,966 votes, and is 
confident of victory at the next General Election. 
This achievement reveals the strategy of the new 
Party to which he belongs. The Labour man may 
be Unionist in Belfast; Home Ruler in Cork ; a Dis- 
establishmentarian in Wales, a Church Defender 
where the clergy are strong ; a Tory in Lancashire, a 
Liberal in Yorkshire; always provided he does not 
identify himself with either party or wear their party 
names. But always and everywhere he supports the 
Labour programme. The obvious result will be that 
in working-class constituencies conventional and 
traditional politics will take a back seat, and social 
questions will occupy the front réw on the platform. 
Mr. Steadman, the new Secretaty of the Trades 
Union Congress, has declared that if the Labour Party 
and what he calls the Nonconformist Party were to 
act together, the world would be the gainer. But this 
common action could only extend to social. and 
economic questions. By concentrating on these 


questions the new order of politicians will tend to. 


relegate other matters to the category of pious opinions ; 
whereat the old order of politicians is likely to indulge 
in language that is not pious. It is needless to trace 
how the same tactics would operate if applied to 
Imperial politics, if Labour men were free to assume 
local colour in Australasia, South Africa, Canada, Great 
Britain, and Ireland, while unswervingly the same in 
pushing forward certain elementary social demands. 
The disgust with both historic 
parties and the weary barrenness 
of party warfare which has given 
rise to the Labour Party, receives 
vigorous expression from the pen of Lord Rosebery 
in a preface to Mr. Alfred Stead’s new book on Japan. 
He begins by saying that Japan is the stimulating 
example and object lesson of efficiency. He goes 
on :— 


We have been so successful in the world without efficiency 
that in the ordinary course of events we shall be one of the last 
to strive for it without some outside pressure. 


He hopes we may-be moved by the example of Japan 
rather than by sudden catastrophe or obvious decline. 
An older nation than ours, she scrapped “ nearly every- 
thing but patriotism,’ and began again. But one 


Lord Rosebery 
on 


‘the Curse of 
Party. 
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great obstacle to our quest after efficiency is inter- 
posed by our party system :— 

Politically speaking, we begin and end with party. We are 
all striving to put ourselves or our leaders into offices or expel 
other people from them, . Do we ever stop to reflect what 
is the outcome of it all; the net result of millions of words, 
words, words; of great debates and incessant divisions and 
spirited autumn campaigns? In truth, exceeding little. ‘‘ The 
hungry sheep look up and are not fed.” 

The fact is that party is an evil, perhaps, even probably, a 
necessary evil, but still an evil. It is the curse of our country 
that so many, especially in high places, should worship it as a 
god. . . . Its operation blights efficiency. It keeps out of 
employment a great mass of precious ability. . . . Efficiency 
implies the rule of the fittest ; party means the rule of some- 
thing else—not the unfittest, but of the few fit, the accidentally 
not unfit, and the glaringly unfit. 


Lord Rosebery hankers after an arrangement like 
that in which the Duke of Newcastle exercised the 
patronage and Pitt did the work of the Government. 
He bids us learn from Japan “how to obtain 
efficiency in spite of party.” Meantime, charity and 
religion picneer the pathway along which collective 
civic effort will later travel. 

By a unanimous vote the freedom 
of the City of London has been 
conferred upon the veteran leader 
of the Salvation Army. This action 
fittingly expresses the wonderful alteration in public 
opinion, A few years ago the General was scoffed at, 
slighted, even assaulted ; to-day he is recognised as 
one of the foremost practical reformers of the day, 
whose opinion is quoted and followed even in 
Government reports. No sooner had he returned 
from his remarkable world-trip than he _ under- 
took a motor journey—which became a triumphal 
progress—through Great Britain. On his return 
to London he announced a great colonisation 
scheme, and telegraphed to the rulers of our Colonies 
to know if they would co-operate. A few years ago 
who would not have laughed at the idea? The 
scheme embraced all the Colonies, but interest has 
centred chiefly upon what Australia would do. It is 
the fist time that the States have been definitely 
challenged to prove whether they really wanted more 
settlers for their sparsely- peopled land. The 
General approached Mr. Deakin—who is now Prime 
Minister of Australia—offering to send 5,000 families to 
Australia if the Government would co-operate with him. 
Knowing Australia as he does, General Booth made it 
very clear that the people he proposed to send would 
not be drawn from the lowest classes, but from those 
who, brought up in the country, had drifted into the 
great cities, where they found it impossible to live. 
The Army would select and see to all arrangements 
for sending out the settlers. Mr. Deakin himself 


General Booth’s 
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Lord Chelmsford. 


(Newly-appointed Governor of Queensland.) 


warmly supported the General’s scheme, but could do 
nothing except telegraph on the proposals to the 
Premiers of the six different States comprising the 
Commonwealth, for the Federal Government has 
absolutely no control over the land—that is entirely 
in the hands of the States. West Australia, 
Queensland, and New South Wales replied favour- 
ably, although many points will have to be settled 
before a definite arrangement is arrived at. 

This scheme of General Booth’s 
brings up the whole question of 
Australian immigration. It is a 
hopeful sign that the Deakin 
Government proposes to modify the clause in the 
Immigration Restriction Act which excludes everyone 
coming out under contract, whether from Great 
Britain or elsewhere, and generally seems inclined to 
do what it can to attract settlers. But the Common- 
wealth Government can do very little beyond making 
it easier for people to get into the country. Once 


Australian 
Immigration. 
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is plenty of State-owned land in Australia, mil- 
lions and millions df acres of it. Although plenty 
of this is good, the greater part is as yet useless 
owing to inaccessibility or lack of water. The best 
land has naturally all been taken up long ago by 
early settlers, but a sane system of resumption is at 
last being put in force. Every State in Australia declares 
itself anxious to attract immigrants, but all say that 
the intending settler should have £200 to £500 
capital to carry him over the first year or two. There 
is no doubt that anyone so situated would do well 
in Australia if he went the right way about it, but 
immigration on a large scale would never be by 
people possessed of so much money. It is to be 
hoped that General Booth’s scheme will be the 
beginning of better things. If it is the means of 
bringing about radical changes in the immigration 
laws, and, still more important, brings order into the 
chaotic land laws—the despair of statesmen in every 
State—it will indeed be a boon. 

The policy of emigration on a 
large scale is enforced not only by 
General Booth’s colossal schemes, 
but by the life work just ended 
of Dr. Barnardo. Of his general career this REviEew, 
in July, 1896, contained a fairly extensive sketch 
under the title, which has since become current, of 
“The Father of Nobody’s Children”; and it 
need not now be repeated. The close of his life 
came very suddenly ; and tributes of profound 
esteem from all classes of the nation followed him to 
his grave. The best tribute to his memory is the 
fact that he rescued 60,000 chiidren, and for that 
purpose raised over three millions sterling. Dr. 
Barnardo wasa great 
emigrator. For 
many years he has 
been sending out 
from 1,000 to 1,500 
children to Canada, 
where nearly all of 
them have done 
well. We are said 
to be at the begin- 
ning of a great Col- 
lectivist era. That 
may be true, but 
even if the race does 
grow more and 
more, it is not true 
that “‘ the individual 
withers,” Here is 
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The late Dr. Barnardo. 
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The Funeral of Dr. Barnardo. 
The Doctor’s empty cab is following behind the coffin. 


General Booth — there was Dr. 
Barnardo —two individuals, each 
effecting more “off his own bat” 
than many a State with all its 
enginery of taxation and officialdom., 
Yet possibly their greatest in- 
dividual achievement has been to 
show how the community can and 
ought to carry on the social service 
to which they have devoted their 
lives. 


Of State success 

: in the fostering 

Two New Provinces. Of immigration 
perhaps no 

sounder instance can be shown to- 
day than the remarkable develop- 
ment of Western Canada. The last 
ten years have seen a great tide of 
new life attracted to these new lands 
from Europe and the United States. 
The annual increment of population 
grew to be as much as 100,000. 
This growth in numbers has led to 
the “ districts” of Saskatchewan and 
Alberta being promoted to the 
dignity of “ provinces,” with Regina 
and Edmonton as the respective 


The Birth 





capitals, South of the border a 
similar change is the transition from 
“territory” to “State.” Together 
they cover roughly half a million 
square miles, and contain as many 
souls, The inaugural ceremony took 
place with much rejoicing, for 
Alberta on the first, and for 
Saskatchewan on the fourth of the 
month, when the new Lieutenant- 
governors were installed by Lord 
Grey and Sir Wilfrid Laurier, and 
the first Premiers were invited to 
form their governments. One 
feature in the Act creating these 
new autonomies has aroused fierce 
controversy. The existing arrange- 
ment, whereby Protestants and 
Catholics are allowed to set up 
separate denominational schools, to 
rate themselves for their support, and 
on that ground to receive exemp- 
tion from the general school-rate, 
has been rendered permanent by 
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W. and D. Downey. 


The Children of the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
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(W. and D. Downey. 
Mr. W. T. R. Preston, Dominion Commissioner of 
Emigration. 


The man chiefly responsible for the great influx of population into 
estern Canada, 
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the Federal Government. This compromise with 
denominationalism, which, be it remembered, was 
come to by a Liberal Government, was vehemently but 
ineffectually opposed in the name of religious liberty 
and provincial autonomy. More may be heard of it 
shortly, when the “religious difficulty” reappears in the 
legislative arenaof the Homecountry. Already the Arch- 
bishop of Westminster has, fortiter in re though suaviter 
in modo, proclaimed to his Catholic compatriots what 
is politically a holy war against the Liberal Party for 
threatening to interfere with the newly established 
privileges of Voluntary Schools. 
More immediately serious than the 
Necessitous Districts quarrel over religion in the schools 
and the . : I 
School Rate. is the difficulty of maintaining 
them out of the local rates. The 
strain which has reached breaking point in East Ham 
and in other neighbourhoods where the rateable value 
is very low compared with the abundance of children, 
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has compelled the Government to announce the ap- 
pointment of an inter-departmental committee to 
inquire into the whole question of educational expen- 
diture. This problem of “necessitous districts,” 
affecting, as it does, other questions than those of 
school administration, seems to demand some modi- 
fication of the municipal system, which has, after all 
is said and done, been one of the glories of the 
English-speaking race. From the Southern States 
of the great American Republic, famed as it is for its 
educational enthusiasm, we hear of vast stretches of 
country without schools of any kind, and of popula- 
tions growing up illiterate because the community is 
too poor to stand the requisite outlay. The desire 
that the starving children in our schools be fed 
out of public funds if private funds are-not forth- 
coming, has been definitely refused by Lord 
Londonderry, but for all that will 
-further complication of the local problem. 

signs point to education counted 
and more as a national rather than a local interest, 
and to its cost, like the cost of the Army and Navy, 
being defrayed out of the National Exchequer. The 
possibility of State-aid displacing rate-aid suggests 
other possibilities, which might render the religious 
difficulty with its “ passive resisters” less acute. 
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Our unfortunate Government has 


The Volunteers added much to its burden of un- 


and ‘ ‘ ‘ @ 

King and Country. Popularity by its seeming dis- 
paragement of our Volunteers. 

This has been a bitter pill to that section of the 
working classes which have liked the Government for 
its Jingo tendencies, and have found in Volunteering 
an innocent outlet for their own taste for militarism. 
Whatever mili- 
tary experts 
may think of it, 
the nation does 
not relish at- 
tacks on its 
citizen army. 
With that in- 
stinct for the 
popular feeling 
which with his 
Majesty almost 
amounts to a 





sixth sense, 

King Edward LF. C. G. in Westminster Gazette. 

has seen it A Volunteer Medal. 

necessary tO €X- Which will NOT be issued by Mr. Arnold-Forster 
° . to commemorate the Volunteer Review in 

press his mind Edinburgh. 
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on the subject, constitutionally but unequivocally. 

The grand review of Scottish Volunteers, which was a 

principal feature of the King’s visit to Edinburgh, 

offered a suitable occasion, of which his Majesty 

_ availed himself right royally, affirming, in message 

after message, his appreciation of the value of the 

Volunteers. Members of this much-depreciated force 

can rest assured that whoever else is against them, 
“ King and country ” are on their side. 

: This “ perfectly correct” interven- 

Appeal tion of the monarch may suggest 

from Dictator , ; : 

to King. to his sorely tried subjects a 

royal way out of a most grievous 

political impasse. We are at present suffering 

from a veiled but very real dictatorship un- 
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The late Captain Wiggins, 


Arctic Explorer. 
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Colonel Sir Robert Cranston, 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh, who promoted the 
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with Lord Lansdowne—and only communicated 
as a fait accompli to the rest of the Cabinet. 
At the same time everyone knows, the autocrat 
himself with the rest, that he is ruling in defiance of 
the will of the nation. The vastly reduced majority 
of the Ministerialist at North Belfast and the vastly 
augmented Liberal majority in the Elgin Burghs are 
the latest electoral reminders of the national 
revolt. More and more the wistful looks of 
the people are being turned to the one con- 
stitutional. quarter whence relief may come. Even 
in the matter of securing national help for the 
unemployed, so stalwart a tribune of the people as 
Will Crooks appeals past Parliament and Cabinet to 
the King. And the longing grows in many minds 











[Pirou, Paris. 
The late M. de Brazza, 


French Explorer. 
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Royal Review of Volunteers in the Scottish 
capital, 


constitutional in essence, though it may be correct 
in form. We are governed neither by Parlia- 
ment nor by Cabinet, but by the will of one 
man. A most charming and delightful man he is, 
yet, if we look below forms to the moral fact, as 
essentially a ¢yrannos as any of those who usurped 
the supreme authority in an ancient Greek State. It 
is remarkable how he has gathered into his hands all 
the power usually supposed to reside in his col- 
leagues and in the legislature. The Cabinet has sunk 
to be little else than the council of our autocrat. It 
is rumoured among those who ought to know that 
even the Anglo-Japanese Treaty, with all its tre- 
mendous significance for the nation’s future, was 
settled by the Premier—after consultation, it is true, 


that from the autocrat who tyrannises over the people 
without overtly violating constitutional forms, the nation 
may yet be delivered by the interposition of the 
monarch in harmony with the strictest constitutional 
correctitude. If the Royal interpretation of the 
national will, conveyed to Mr. Balfour in unmis- 
takable terms, found that Minister unwilling to 
assume responsibility for the executive action involved, 
the constitutional course is obvious. The King can 
readily find other Ministers to assume the requisite 
responsibility, and the naked authority of the Crown 
would never appear. Mr. Balfour has, at other times, 
enlarged on the growing power of the monarchy. It 
would be interesting if he were to furnish the most 
piquant illustration of that tendency. 
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Map showing the Region in Southern Italy affected 
by the Earthquake. 

The peoples of Asia are seemingly 

The ae bent on seizing the opportunity 
China and India. Which Peace and Treaty afford for 
asserting themselves, China has 

by a single edict abolished the system of examination 
in the ancient classics as the means of entrance 
into the Civil Service and _ substituted tests 
of modern proficiency. This is revolution at a 
stroke. It means the Westernising of the Mandarin. 
It Japanises all Chinese standards right away. Already 
the new national self-consciousness has declared 
itself in the attempt to retaliate on the United 
States for the Chinese exclusion law by a 
popular boycott of American goods. 
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tionism, patriotic and religious, which the Tariff 
Reform League must envy. 


At the opening of the Iron and 
Steel Institute, the president, Mr. 
Hadfield, felt able to declare that 
there was an improvement in trade 
prospects throughout the world; he thought there 
were signs of a wave of prosperity for both employers 
and employed. From over the Atlantic we hear that 
North-West Canada has yielded an unprecedentedly 
good harvest ; and the reports of the yield from the 
Western States south of the border are exceptionally 
favourable. Opportune rains in certain districts of 
India have lessened the danger of famine. All this is 
cheering news, but the anticipation in parts of London 
where the unemployed mostly abound is of a very hard 
winter. Already the wives of the unemployed are 
organising-in Poplar under the leadership of Mrs. 
Will Crooks, and the “ distress committees” are being 
formed in the metropolitan boroughs. From far Cape 
Town comes news of the unemployed waiting on the 
Prime Minister. Perhaps the gloomiest forecast of 
all is that attributed to Mr. Rockefeller, who is in 
one way the central sensorium of the commercial world. 
He is said to have declared that the present prosperity 
of American trade would cease in two years, and 
would be followed by a season of depression intensely 
severe. During the last bad season three million men 
were out of work ; but in two years’ time he predicted 
the workless would number ten million! If this 
prophecy comes true, it will be a bad time for Mr. Rocke- 
feller and the millionaire class generally. Perhaps 
some of his kind might be induced even now, while 
yet there is time, to save the unemployed of London 
from demoralisation or desperation. A single stock- 
broker gave away to charities, at the beginning of 
September, the sum of £100,000o—about twice as 
much from one person as the whole Mansion House 
Fund raised last winter for the unemployed. 


Trade 
Prospects. 





The Asiatics apparently, if deprived 
of other arms, mean to use the for- 
midable weapon of the commercial 
boycott. The partition of Bengal, 
which has been accomplished, has 
aroused intensely bitter feeling. Ina 
single week over a hundred mectings 
of protest have been held, attended by 
half a million Indians. Other motives 
may be present of an interested order, 
but the agitation has taken the form of 
a solemn resolve to boycott British 
goods. 50,000 persons assembled at 
the greatest temple in Bengal swore, 
“in the holy presence of the goddess 
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Kali,” not to buy “anything made 
by the foreigner which our country- 
men can make.” Here is protec- 





It affords a good idea of the havoc made. 


The Earthquake in Italy. 


A view in Tiscopio, near Cosenza, one of the hundred or more Calabrian villages devastated. 


About 150 people were buried under the ruins. 











EACE has naturally been the subject of the 
majority of the cartoons during September. 
These are now somewhat past, but I give a 

selection showing how the different countries regard 
the result. The Italian Papagallo published a large 
coloured cartoon—which I do not reproduce—showing 
President Roosevelt smoking the pipe of peace, the 
fumes of which, getting into the eyes of the 
little Japanese, caused him, blinded, to make 
peace. The three cartoons from U7, Berlin, are 
all clever. The first two contrast the quietness at the 
seat of war during the negotiations and the sittings of 
the plenipotentiaries at Portsmouth, erroneously 
assumed to have been 
stormy. The third, 
showing the angel of 
Peace embracing the 
President, explains it- 
self. Xdadderadatsch 
depicts M. Witte re- 
turning to the Tsar a 
bag of money marked 
“not a. single kopek.” 
Another shows him 
as Noah letting fly 
the dove of Peace, 
the string which re- 
tained it being cut 
by a Jewish financier. 
Jugend’s cartoon is: ; 
very much by the 
mark. Puck touches 
on one inevitable re- 
sult of the war which 
the cartoonists, at any 
rate, seem generally 
to have overlooked. 

President Roose- 
velt is one of those persons who, like Mr. Chamberlain, 
has been a godsend to the caricaturist. The former’s 
teeth and the latter’s eye-glass make them so easy of 
identification. The President’s incursions into world- 
politics have had most gratifying results. /udge shows 
him enjoying the situation. 

The trip of the British fleet to the Baltic called 
forth a good many indifferent cartoons. I give one 
from the Silhouette, The same paper depicts the 
possible candidates for the Presidency careering 
around on pigs, probably wishing to recall that game 
at one time so popular, which’ consisted of inducing 
a small pill to enter a hole, and was termed the game 
of “ pig.” 

Jugend, in “The Mousetrap Up-to-Date,” like most 
cartoon papers, shows a lamentable lack of true 


comes another of the Old Brigade ! 


CURRENT HISTORY IN CARICATURE. 


“‘O wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see ourselves as ithers see us.”—-BURNS. 





By permission of the proprietors of ‘* Punch.’’} 
Shelved. 


CHoRUS OF THE RESIGNED (crowding up to make room for Lord Curzon): “ Hullo! Here 


Why, Arthur ’Il soon be the only one left.” 
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grasp of what the Douma really means. Most of the 
artists have at once assumed that it was not a genuine 
proposal—in fact, merely one to serve as a pretext for 
further arrests and banishments. In K/adderadatsch 
the Tsar, speaking to the Grand Dukes, emphasises 
the fact that the Russian lion cannot harm them, the 
Douma hole is too small to admit of its escape—an 
equally absurd view. 

Alliances seem to be in the air, and King Edward’s 
recent Continental trip gives a German cartoonist 
the idea of one between England and Germany. 
F. C. G, is as clever as usual in his sketch of the 
“Strengthening Process.” 
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Norwegian car- 
toonists have been 
busy with the 
Scandinavian crisis. 
I reproduce one 
from the Vikirigen. 
Matters seem to have 
been going from bad 
to worse in German 
South-West Africa. 
A new Governor has 
been sent out, who, 
it is to be hoped, 
will not catch what 
is called in Germany 
“Colonial fever.” 
This appears to have 
attacked all the 
CAAT HAL, [i highest German 
Mh mo officials, and seems 
to consist of an utter 
loss of the most or- 
dinary forms of 
humanity in treating 
the natives. Peters 
was a case in point; Van Trotha seems to be another. 
The cartoon in K/adderadatsch on page 398 makes 
the latter say that the war appears to be interminable. 

The suggested World Alliance of all the Powers is 
rather cruelly treated by U7. Such a thing would 
only be possible, it considers, if each nation were 
carefully put in a cage to prevent it harming any other. 

Most of the American papers have been violently 
attacking Mr. Rockefeller and those who accept his 
“tainted money.” Judge thinks it is about time this 
ceased. 

Curzon caricatures have also been numerous. 
Quite the best was in Punch, and shows the great 
pro-Consul climbing up the ladder to join the rest of 
the Government’s outcasts on the shelf. And what 
a shelf full ! 
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of the | A Russian Victory at Last. 


Tue Littie FATHER (to M. Witte) : “Is that what laurel looks like?” 
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Kladderadatsch.} [ Berlin. 
News from Russia. 


At last Noah (M. Witte) finds himself in a position to let loose the 
right bird, 
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} Morning Leader.) 
Gratitude. The Peacemaker. 


Peace: “ Dear old Uncle Teddy! You are sokind tome. Just 
as if you had anything to gain by it!” 


PRESIDENT Roosevett: “ Well, it’s something to be thankful for that 
ve succeeded in persuading those two to shake hands.” 
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Fugend.| | No. 37. : ; eee : 
Roosevelt and Co. Puck] [New Yo.k. 


RoosEvELT (to Baroness von Suttner): ‘‘ The Cannon's iron mouth is The Drill-master of the East. 





silent at last.” 
Japan; ‘‘ And therefore the Tsar’s leaden mouth roars all the louder.” 
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Fudge.) [Sept. 2. Collier's Weekly.) [New York. 
The President. The President’s Vacation. 


* Yum, yum! But I does love watahmilyun !” Getting int» sh pe for the next Congress, 

















from the painting by W. L, Wyllie, A.R.A.J (By permission of the Art Union of London, 


TRAFALGAR. 


The Centenary of the Battle of Trafalgar is to be celebrated on October 21. 
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La Silhouette.) (Paris. 


The British Fleet in the Baltic. 


Tue Kaiser: “‘ Are you quite sure, Biilow, that it is a peaceful 





demonstration ?” 




















[New York. 
Bother the Hague! 
Oyster Bay is the Place for the Temple of Peace. 
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La Silhouette.) [Paris. 
The Presidential Tournament. 
Preparations for the election of President Loubet’s successor. 








The Mousetrap Up-to-date. 


Tue Tsar: “ Dear Pobedonestzeff, it is to be hoped the mice will 
be stupid enough to nibble at our bait.” 
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U7.) Neue Glihii 
A World Alliance of all Nations. A Russian Parliament. 


This alliance was proposed by a New York paper. We quite agree, but Surely a curious kind of house! The Cossack is looking out of 
recommend certain measures of a prudential character. everywhere ! 














(New York, 


“ Boys, don’t you think you have bothered the old man just about enough ?” 
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A ladderadatsch.} 
f Nicholas the Lion Tamer. 


Don’t be afraid, ladies and gentlemen ; he can’t get out of this 
little hole ! 
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King Edward and Prince Biilow. 


3ULow: ‘‘ He loves me; He loves me not; He loves me! 
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Westminster Gaszette.] 


A Strengthening (?) Process.' 


The Out ook last week said that Unionists have “‘ only to be defeated 
to feel their unity and realise their streng. h.” 
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Hindi Punch.) [Bombay. “ es 
Sunset. eae 
{Lord Curzon, the Viceroy of India, has resigned owing to differences Vikirigen.| {Christiania 
with Mr. Brodrick, the Secretary of State, and the Snore at home, on Home to Sweden 
the question of the appointment of the New Military Supply Member in the . 
‘ork, Viceroy’s Council. Lord Minto, the ex-Governor-General of Canada, has The statue of the First Bernadotte is stepping down from its pedestal in front 


been appointed the new Viceroy of India. of the Palace of Christiania amidst the salutations of the people. 
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GEORGE MACDONALD: A NINETEENTH CENTURY SEER. 


By W. GARRETT HORDER. 


ISHOP EWING once said, “Should anyone 
attempt to write the /ife of Mr. Erskine (that 
is Thomas Erskine of Linlathen), the difficulty 

must ever present itself to him that what he has to 
depict is spirit and not matter, that he has to convey 
light to represent sound—an almost insuperable diffi- 
culty.” A similar difficulty arises in the case of George 
MacDonald. It is quite impossible to give an impres- 
sion of what he was to those who never knew him. 
It is, perhaps, as impossible to write about him so as 
to satisfy those who did know him. It would be easy 
enough to give the events 


is not the poet, for he does not sing, he is not the prose 
writer, for generally he cannot write. The things he 
produces form an artistic class by themselves: they 
are logia of great passionate maxims, the proverbs of 
philosophy.” And then he goes on to say, “ He 
would have very much preferred to walk about the 
streets of some Greek or Eastern village with a long 
white beard, simply saying what he had to say.” 

Mr. Chesterton lays stress on the utterance. To 
him he is the Sayer. But he could not have been the 
Sayer unless he had been the Seer. I am not sure 
that he had not a little 
of the Highland second 





of his life and an account 
of his books, but when 
this had been done the 
man—who was so much 
more than these—would 
not have been revealed. 
The title that best de- 
scribes him is that which 





I have put at the head 


of this paper. To the 
public he was chiefly 
known as a novelist. To 
a sinaller section he was 
known as quite a unique 
preacher. Some there are 
who attach great value to 
his poetry ; but I rather 
fancy those who knew 
him best would think of 
him as one of the few 
Seers of the nineteenth 
century. The only other 
man I knew that I should 
put in that category would 
be John Pulsford. These 
men saw deeper into the 
heart of things than any 
I ever knew. I think that George MacDonald would 
not be the least displeased at being called a Seer, 
for it was a favourite word of his, and I have heard 
him say that every real poet was a Seer—a man who 
saw more than others. 

Mr. Gilbert Chesterton has said of him, “ If we test 
the matter by strict originality of outlook, George 
MacDonald was one of the three or four greatest men 
of nineteenth century Britain.” That will startle 
people who did not know him, and they will say, 
“This is only Chesterton paradox.” But no one who 
knew him will dispute Mr. Chesterton when he 
describes him as “ the Sage—the sayer of things. He 


A Medallion Portrait of the Novelist. ‘Azt. about 35. 
(By Alexander Munro.) 


sight which he describes 
in “ ‘The Portent,” one of 
his best bits of writing. 
Anyway, you feel as you 
read his writings that he 
saw more than he ex- 
pressed or could express. 

And it was surely a 
very providential thing 
that he came to an age 
of great religious unrest 
—when the anchors of 
faith were dragging in the 
gale—to tell of the things 
which had held his own 
bark, that at the very 
time when the traditional 
faith was yielding under 
the searching scrutiny of 
modern days, he should 
tell of what he himself 
had seen of God—that 
when men had been trust- 
ing to the report, and had 
found the report unsatisfy- 
ing, he should call them 
back to the thing. One of the greatest services he 
rendered to his age—probably the very greatest—was 
this, that he led men to reverse the process described 
by Browning—of “ faith in the thing grown, faith in the 
report,” and made them feel that it was not in reports 
about God, but in God Himself as he had been re- 
vealed in Jesus Christ, the eternal life was to be found. 
To an age which had been feeding upon the husks of 
schemes, creeds, formularies, articles, confessions, he 
came with his hands full of the very bread which came 
down from heaven, and which gives life to the world. 

Together with Tennyson and Browning he probably 
did more than all the professed theologians put 
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together to prevent an eclipse of faith in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. These men under- 
stood, as the theologians did not, that the fittest and 
fullest idiom for religion—the idiom in which the 
most vital parts of the Bible are set—is poetry and 
not prose. And with the vision of poets they inter- 
preted the mystery. It would be impossible to say 
how many souls, distressed, troubled, perplexed by 
the Calvinism of thirty or forty years ago, found George 
MacDonald a refuge from the storm. I question 
whether any priest sitting in his confessionai ever had 
so many hearts laid bare to him as he. Certainly no 
priest ever dealt with perplexed souls in a wiser way. 
I have known persons to whom his decisions were like 
words from Heaven. In these and other ways he was 
a great gift of God to the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. But for some years he has been hidden from 
the public gaze. His voice has 
been silent, his pen laid down. 
And so the younger folk of the 
present generation know him not, 
do not read his books, and do 
not realise what they owe to him. 
When Dr. Hamilton had finished 
writing John Ely’s Life he took 
it to the printer and said: “ Now, 
sir, do your work quickly, for 
ministers are soon forgotten.” 
And not ministers only, but all 
save the very few outstanding 
writers. How many, or rather 
how few, of George MacDonald’s 
contemporaries are really read or 
known by the younger folk of 
to-day ! The Walhalla of abiding 
fame permits but very few to find 
entrance. And so, perhaps, it is 
needful to give in briefest outline 
an idea of his career. 

He was born at Huntly, in 
Aberdeenshire, just over eighty 
years ago. He came of a sturdy 
Scotch stock. His ancestors were 
among the fugitives who escaped the massac;eat Glencoe. 
The sturdiness of the stock may be found in the fact 
that his parents separated themselves from the distinct- 
ively Scotch Churches, and associated themseives with 
the Independent Church, which has never had a large 
following in Presbyterian Scotland. Emerson has 
said that every true man must be a Nonconformist— 
that is to say, he will not conform to the existing or 
popular simply because it is such. George MacDonald 
was brought up in the freedom of Independency, or, 
at all events, in such freedom as the Church of that 
day possessed, which in an ecclesiastical sense was 
great enough, but ina doctrinal sense was not very 
great. The atmosphere of his home was deeply 
religious, perhaps as to actual worship a little too 
religious. In the matter of reading the provision was 
not of the amplest. Beyond the Bible the only food 





An Early Portrait. 


(Reproduced from a Daguerreotyfe.) 
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for the imagination was to be found in the “ Pilgrim’ 
Progress” and “ Robinson Crusoe.” Even his great 
countryman, Sir Walter Scott, was forbidden. Scant 
fare this for a boy fonder of reading than of games. 
From the parish school he passed to King’s College, 
Aberdeen, where he had gained a Bursary. 

There is no sign that he distinguished himself in 
the way of scholarship—beyond taking prizes in 
chemistry and natural philosophy. When he reached 
man’s estate he found his way to London as a tutor 
in a family. Here he connected himself with Trevor 
Chapel, Brompton, where Dr. Morrison, also an 
Aberdonian and a friend of his father, ministered. 
Then his thoughts were turned to the ministry, and 
he entered Highbury College, which has since been 
merged in New College, London. His stay there 
was, I believe, of the shortest. In this respect he 
was like a kindred-minded man, 
Thomas Toke Lynch. Neither 
of these men found what they 
wanted in the theological college 
of that day. They were both 
Seers, and they wanted to see for 
themselves and not through other 
men’s eyes. It is astonishing, 
when you come to think of it, 
how many of the most potent 
preachers owed nothing to the 
training of a Divinity School. 
To name only the departed. 
This was the case not only with 
George MacDonald and Thomas 
Lynch, but with Charles Haddon 
Spurgeon and Joseph Pa ker. 

George MacDonali’s first and 
only charge was of the Congre- 
gational Church at Arundel, in 
Sussex, almost opposite the gates 
of Arundel Park, the seat of the 
Duke of Norfolk. It was a short- 
lived ministry. His teaching was 
too original for many of the peo- 
ple to follow, and so it soon came 
to an end—the ministry to one Church was but the 
prelude to a ministry to all the Churches. One cannot 
help being sorry that such a man was thus severed 
from the Church of his youth which really was most in 
harmony with his ideas, and where there was the fullest 
scope for their dissemination. But after all he was best 
suited to a kind of universal ministry. And though 
he afterwards became a lay member of the Established 
Church, yet to the last he found the chief scope for 
his preaching in the Church of his early days, where, 
too, he had the largest number of disciples. 

From Arundel he passed to Manchester. There he 
seems to have preached in a room unconnected with 
any Church and with little visible success. But to 
Manchester he owed his friendship with Alexander 
John Scott, principal of the then recently established 
Owens College. He once said to me, “ A. J. Scott 
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was the biggest man I ever knew.” Mr. Baldwin 
Brown said the same thing. A. J. Scott is one of the 
forgotten prophets of the last century. The world 
does not know how much it owes to him. He has 
left behind him only a single book, and that consist- 
ing only of reported discourses, but he taught the 
teachers. He was one of the few men whose thoughts 
went from heart and brain direct to his hearers with- 
out being committed first to paper. On the most 
difficult subjects and to the most critical audiences he 
always spoke without writing. But he was the inspirer 
of men like Thomas Erskine of Linlathen, Frederick 
Denison Maurice, MacLeod Campbell, Baldwin 
Brown, and George MacDonald. During his life he 
was always the speaker to the few. An old friend of 
mine—the Rev. John Lockwood 
—once told me that he remem- 
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but for which he longed, with a quiet trust that it 
would prove a life fuller than that of earth. 

My acquaintance with Dr. MacDonald dates from 
the time I had just left college—a time when hero- 
worship is usually strong. He was announced to give 
a lecture on “ As You Like It” ina hall in Liverpool, 
I think in Bold Street. Since then I have heard him 
deliver many lectures, but this first one stands out 
most clearly in my memory, probably because it was 
the first, and because my memory at that time was the 
more plastic. His method was to find the idea out of 
which the whole play grew, and then to trace its out- 
growth in the drama. This idea he found in the song, 
“ Blow, blow, thou winter wind,” which he read in a 
most remarkable way. He declared that the burden 
of the play was the moral uses of 
adversity, which, with a note of 





bered a course of lectures in 
Manchester by Mr. Scott attended 
by only three persons — Mr. 
Allanson Picton, George Mac- 
Donald, and himself. 

George MacDonald found no 
place for himself as a preacher, 
and so he turned to teaching and 
writing for a livelihood. His 
first works were in poetry. But 
readers of poetry are few, save 
of the well-known poets, and so 
his verse did not do much to 
keep the wolf from the door. 
But one day his wife said to him, 
“You could write a story. Why 
don’t you?” Wise advice—which 
he wisely followed. ‘The first 
result was the publication of the 
three stories by which he will 
be longest remembered, “ David 
Elginbrod,” “ Alec Forbes,” and 
* Robert Falconer.” These three 
books had an immense influence 
on the religious thinking of that 








- conviction I shall never forget, 
he said, “ I believe not as a mere 
doctrine but as a reality.” Then 
he dealt in a very forcible way 
with the passage, “ All the world’s 
a stage,” which, he said, some 
people regard as Shakespeare’s 
idea of life. “ Don’t you observe,” 
he asked, “that this passage is 
put into the mouth of Jacques— 
one of the worst characters 
Shakespeare ever painted.” Then 
he dealt with it in detail. “‘ First 
the infant, mewling and puking 
in the nurse’s arms.’ Do you 
think,” said he, “ this was Shake- 
speare’s idea of a baby? ‘Then 
the whining schoolboy, with his 
satchel and shining morning face, 
creeping like snail unwillingly to 
school.’ Shining with what ? Soap? 
Do you think that was Shake- 
speare’s idea of a schoolboy ?” 
And now that I am referring 
to his lectures, I may as well say 








time. At last he had found his 
vocation, and he followed it as 
long as strength permitted. All 
his life he had to battle with 
weakness of chest. And so he was obliged to seek 
in winter the sunnier shores of Italy. There, at a 
house called Casa Coraggio, built for him by the 
generosity of some friends, he carried on a ministry 
of his own to all who cared to come and listen. 
Many a one found at Bordighera not merely bodily, 
but spiritual health, His summers were spent in 
England preaching and lecturing. His visits were 
eagerly anticipated by a wide circle of friends, who 
had found in his words help and comfort. 

The death of his wife some three years ago prac- 
tically closed his life. Since then he has existed 
rather than Jived, and on Monday, September 18th, 
he passed to the realm of which he had no dread, 
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At the age of about 42. 


that when he was well prepared 
and in good health he was a 
magnificent lecturer. To hear 
him lecture on “The moral drift 
of Macbeth” was a thing not to be forgotten. But 
candour compels me to say that when he trusted to the 
inspiration of the moment he was very difficult to 
follow. I remember to have heard Mr. Binney say, 
“ Everybody knows that I can preach the worst 
sermon of any man in London.” “ And the best, too,” 
said one of his listeners. In the matter of lecturing 
George MacDonald was not always on the heights. 
On the platform, as in the pulpit, he was greatly 
helped by his appearance, which was most impressive. 
Mr. Binney and he were the most impressive-looking 
men I have ever seen. Wherever seen people were 


(W. Neilson. 


sure to ask—“ Who are they ?” 
Those acquainted with portraits of George Mac- 
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Donald at various periods of his life will be struck 
with the changes that passed over his face. The 
earlier portraits are of. a man grappling with the 
problems of life, doubtful of what their issue will be. 
The later portraits are of a man who has fought and 
conquered—who has reached the sure place of firr 
conviction—who knows that 

God’s in His heaven, 

All’s right with the world. 
Youth has the advantage in formal beauty. Old age 
is richer in beauty of expression. 

It is natural to pass from him as a lecturer to his 
preaching. The man whose early ministry at Arundel 
was, as some of the small folk there thought, a failure, 
in later years crowded any church in which he was 
announced to preach. People took long journeys 
to listen to him, as if he 
were an oracle. And at 
heart he was essentially a 
preacher. I once said to him, 
* You have done many kinds 
of work in your life. Which 
do you like best?” He re- 
plied: “I like preaching best, 
then writing poetry, then writing 
stories.” Not only in the 
pulpit, but on the lecture plat- 
form, and as poet and novelist, 
he was always the preacher. 
He once said to me, “I dearly 
like to get a bit of preaching 
into a lecture.” On another 
occasion he said to me, “I 
would not write novels if I 
could not preach in them.” 
Like the Apostle, he surely felt, 
“Woe is me if I preach not the 
Gospel.” But when you had 
heard him preach it was very 
difficult to remember or give 
an account of what he had 
said. A most skilled reporter 
once said to me, “It was im- 
possible to give an intelligible 
digest of one of his sermons.” 
But though it was thus, yet through the service you 
were more assured of God, more convinced of the 
eternal order. It was a kind of Mount of Trans- 
figuration which brought vision. And in the effect-—— 
prayer—how he prayed; and reading—who could 
read the Bible as he ?—both bore their part. 

He gave the world three volumes of “ Unspoken 
Sermons.” I am not quite sure that I am _ not 
responsible for the second and third volumes. At all 
events, the second appeared soon after I had said to 
him, “ Why don’t you give us some more unspoken 
sermons?” But the first volume is the best, especially 
the sermons on “ The Child in the Midst,” and “ Our 
God a consuming fire.” 

He was one of the men who helped to overthrow 
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the old despotic idea of God, and to put in its place 
the Fatherly idea of Him. This is the great change 
in theology in the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
It is hard to believe now that this great idea which 
has revolutionised theology has so recently established 
itself that half a century ago it was regarded as heresy, 
and that men were thrown out of the Church for 
teaching it. Such is the fact. This doctrine, which 
Thomas Erskine of Linlathen taught in books and 
letters, and MacLeod Campbell and others preached 
from the pulpit, was made current coin by George 
MacDonald’s novels. The truth embodied in a tale 
entered in at far more doors than when spoken from 
the pulpit or printed in theological books. The full 
establishment of that great fact to-day is due more 
to George MacDonald than any other writer. And 
let it be said here that he 
gave the true idea of Father- 
hood in God—the full-orbed 
idea in which the Father was 
at once the King and Judge. 
No writer ever entered more 
fully into Christ’s description 
of God as the “ Righteous 
Father.” People of that day 
described it as a weak and 
sentimental idea of God. They 
would never have done so if 
they had read George Mac- 
Donald’s delineation of the 
Divine Fatherhood which in- 
cluded both “the goodness 
and severity of God.” 

Out of this doctrine grew 
the forces which have over- 
thrown the hideous idea of 
life as a probation, instead of 
being, as it is, an education, 
and the still more hideous 
idea of the future world which 
brought darkness to so many 
souls, and turned so many away 


Mrs. Robertson: The Novelist’s Grandmother. from Christianity altogether. 
(And the original of “‘ Mrs, Falconer.”’) 


Thus he bore a part, and 
it was a great one, with A. 
J. Scott, Thomas Erskine, MacLeod Campbell, 
Norman Macleod, Thomas Lynch, Baldwin Brown, 
John Pulsford,.and others, in bringing men back from 
the arid paths of metaphysical theology to the natural- 
ness, the simplicity, the healthfulness of Christ and 
the Gospels. Those who to-day walk in these Gospel 
paths little realise the debt they owe to these men, 
who were keenly persecuted at the time, but who 
were the restorers of paths to dwell in. 

Let it be noted, too, that the faith which he 
preached both by pen and lip was a part of his very 
life. It was no garment put on for holy days or 
places, and put off when these were over. I never 
knew a man whose religion was so interwoven with 
his very being. I remember well a visit I paid him 
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DR. MACDONALD IN HIS LATER LIFE. 


(A pathetic interest attaches to this portrait, which has not been published before.) 
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once in Harley Street, just after the loss of a greatly 
loved daughter. He was ill in bed at the time, and 
with a velvet cap on his head he looked like one of 
the old prophets. I tried to express my sympathy— 
always a difficult task. I shall never forget the look 
on his face and the tone of his voice as he replied : 
“Tt is all well” Resignation? It was more than 
resignation. It was assurance. It was joy in the 
assurance that “in His will is our peace.” 

No man that I ever knew more really walked 
with God. Spinoza was called a God-intoxicated 
man. In a far more 
spiritual sense this was 
true of George Mac- 
Donald, the cry of whose 
heart was “ Abba Father.” 
Then, too, his sense of 
the Divine Fatherhood 
wakened a_ sense of 
human brotherhood. God 
was to him the God of 
‘the open hand. And he 
would be, and was, the 
man of the open hand. 
With a family of eleven 
of his own, from time to 
time he added others 
that had been left desti- 
tute. I remember, on 
one of his summer visits 
to this country from Italy, 
he had been telling of 
how he had adopted an- 
other child, and a friend 
said, “ Thank God it is 
no more.” If he had a 
fault, it was that his 
generosity sometimes out- 
ran his means. He was 
often straitened himself 
because of his gifts to 
others. 

As to his printed works, 
little need be said. His 
novels were, to a large 
extent, sermons in dis- 
guise. He took little 
trouble about the plot, 
and in nearly every story 
there was one character 
through which George MacDonald communicated his 
thoughts to his readers. His output was very great—too 
great for his permanent reputation. Some of his writing 
was done when he was out of health, and should have 
been resting rather than writing. He is best represented 
by his earliest novels, “ David Elginbrod,” “ Robert 
Falconer,” and “ Alec Forbes.” I once asked him 
which novel he thought the best. He replied, “I 
had most models before me in ‘ Robert Falconer.’ ” 
A modest way of calling it his best. The popular 
verdict agrees with this. ‘This book to many twenty 
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A portrait taken in the prime of life. 
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or thirty years ago was a veritable well of life. And 
it shows how far we have travelled to remember that 


this book was offered to Dr. Norman Macleod for 


Good Words, and he was afraid to publish it. 

As to his poetry, Mr. Ruskin has said that “ Th: 
Diary of an Old Soul” is one of the three great sacre| 
poems of the last century. 


and not of their lyric form. I once said to him 


“ There are lovely ideas in your hymns, but they lac! 
clearness.” 


He replied, “ Yes, you are right. I neve: 
had time to polish them.’ 
Probably his finest hymn 
is “A quiet heart, sul) 
missive, meek,” which i: 
clear, picturesque, ani! 
lyrical. Lovers of ballads 
say that “The Yerl o’ 
Watery Deck” is one o! 
the finest in the language. 
Probably they are right. 
I should not be very sur- 
prised if his fairy storie 
do not hold their plac« 
longest in public esteem 
To a large extent hi: 
novels have accom 
plished their work. Theii 
ideas have become cur- 
rent coin, and so have 
lost their novelty. 

Had he not given 
himself so fully to fiction 
he might have been one 
of the surest and sanest 
English literature. _ 
verse 
than 
Anti- 


English sacred 
more satisfactory 
his “ England’s 
phon.” 

Many people were as- 
tonished, and some, it 
may be, a little shocked, 
at the announcement, 
some twenty years ago, 
that George MacDonald 
and his family would 
appear in “ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” Very charming it was. No one who 
ever saw it will forget George MacDonald as Great- 
Heart. 

Dr. MacDonald was really a fine actor. I was once 
present at a private recital of “Macbeth” when he 
played the title ré/e and his eldest daughter, who had 
magnificent histrionic gifts, that of Lady Macbeth. 

Altogether he was a many-sided man, who in his day 
played many parts, but chiefly that of a Seer of the 
Unseen’and Eternal, through whom multitudes found 
the “life that is life indeed.” 





(7. Milman Brown. 


If that be true—and it is 
rather a big statement—it is true only of the ideas 


critics and exponents of 
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Interviews on Topics of the Month. 





XXVI.—_LORD ESHER ON THE ARMY. 


Ir there is one man in the British Empire more 
quilified than any other to speak with authority on 
thie condition of the British Army it is Lord Esher. 
As a member of the South African War Commission, 
and the chairman of the committee of three which 
reported on the reorganisation of the War Office, he 
has had unrivalled op- 
portunities of studying 
the whole problem of 
Army reform. Unham- 
pered by military tra- 
ditions and unfettered 
by an official position, 
he looks at the whole 
question from the 
standpoint of the states- 
man who can give full 
weight to factors which 
a man of less breadth 
of view would ignore 
or fail to recognise. A 
week or two after 
Lord Roberts and Mr. 
Arnold-Forster startled 
the country by declar- 
ing that notwithstand- 
ing all the labour and 
expenditure that has 
been lavished on the 
reform of the Army it 
was still unprepared 
and unfitted for war, I 
took the opportunity 
of ascertaining Lord 
Esher’s views as to the 
real condition of the 
Army to-day. 

“Are we then to 
despair of any real 
reform of the Army ?” 
I asked him. 

“Certainly not. 
Whatever the alarmists 
may say, the Army is 
more efficient to-day 
than it has ever been before. Mr. Brodrick, what- 
ever mistakes he may have committed, at any rate gave 
us one good army corps at Aldershot trained and 
equipped for war. ‘That is something we have never 
had before. It is true we were promised six army 
corps, but one is better than none. And this one is 
really efficient, the officers in command are those who 
would actually command at the outbreak of war, and 
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Lord Esher. 


in a very few months, when the new guns are supplied, 
the army corps will be fully equipped to take the field 
under the most modern conditions. Mr. Brodrick did 
more than this, for he originated the idea of organising 
and equipping large units ready for war, which is being 
followed up by organising complete divisions in 
Ireland and elsewhere. 
There still r=mains a 
great dea! to be done, 
of corse, in making 
the regular forces effi- 
cient, but the right 
lines have been laid 
down and a great deal 
of admirable work has 
been accomplished. 
The Army Council is 
re-arming . the artillery, 
its cavalry scheme is a 
good one, and such re- 
forms as it has already 
effected have produced 
general satisfaction 
among the officers.” 

“That is cheering 
news. But what about 
the auxiliary forces? 
Has any progress been 
made towards placing 
them on an efficient 
footing ?” 

“No; as regards the 
auxiliary force matters 
are at a complete 
deadlock. Mr. Arnold- 
Forster has a_ great 
Army Scheme of his 
own. But he has been 
unable to get either the 
Army Council or his 
colleagues to adopt it 
even in a _ modified 
form. The result is 
that everything is at a 
standstill. No definite 
lines of reorganisation on a large scale can be laid 
down so long as the present situation continues, and 
no progress will be made. The Royal Commission 
on the Militia strongly recommended the reorganisa- 
tion of that body. At present the Militia is only 
looked upon as a recruiting ground for the regular 
Army in time of war. It is badly officered, badly 
instructed and badly equipped. The Volunteers, 
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instead of being carefully fostered, are anxious and 
worried. The principle of a great volunteer army 
should be encouraged and maintained. At the same 
time, we should know how many of the Volunteers 
would be willing to serve abroad in case of need. 
There is the same unsatisfactory condition of things 
in regard to the Yeomanry. Then there are the 
Colonies, who sent large contingents to South Africa. 
Some understanding ought to be arrived at with them 
in order to know what forces would be available 
should the necessity arise, and under what limitations 
they could be depended upon for assistance, It is 
true that the Colonies look askance at the War Office. 
But that is no reason why an arrangement should not 
be entered into by which they would at least know at 
the outbreak of war with whom they ought to com- 
municate as to the sending of troops, etc. That 
should not be left to be improvised at the last 
moment. While as regards the regular forces much 
solid work has been accomplished, nothing can be 
done to make the auxiliary forces efficient, because 
Mr. Arnold-Forster’s scheme, which he cannot get 
adopted, blocks the way.” 

“But what about Lord Roberts’ declarations that 
the Army is quite unprepared for war ?” 

“You must remember everything depends upon 
the point of view, and from Lord Roberts’ standpoint 
he is quite right. He looks at the Army, and sees 
that if we have to wage a great war on the Indian 
frontier it is quite inadequate for the purpose. But 
the greatest need in all questions of Army reform is 
that the British public should make up its mind what 
it wants. When it has done so it must not expect 
the impossible. If you wish for an army which in 
efficiency and cheapness can be compared to that of 
Germany you can only get it in one way. You will 
have to adopt conscription. In a conscript army 
you can treat the men and officers as you please, you 
can make them do things without paying them in a 
way that is utterly impossible in a volunteer army.” 

“On whatever other questions the British public 
may be in doubt, it has very clear and decided views 
about conscription.” 

“Quite so, and rightly. On moral, politic, and 
every other ground the British public would be very 
unwise to approve of conscription. For it would be 
no solution at all of the problems which confront an 
Empire like ours. You cannot defend the Indian 
frontiers or our dominions over seas by a conscript 
army. But, granted that conscription is definitely 
ruled out, what follows? You must be content with 
a volunteer army, and recognise its limitations. You 
must not compare it with a Continental conscript 
army, nor can you reasonably expect it to be as 
numerous nor as cheap. You must make up 
your mind to have a second-class regular army. 
You cannot maintain a volunteer army cheaply. 
Although you may consider the cost of the 
British Army enormous, since we are paying 
thirty millions a year for it, you must remember 
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that if you paid the British soldier anything 
like the wages he would obtain in the open market 
the Army instead of costing you thirty millions would 
cost sixty. There is also another aspect of the ques- 
tion. If you were to pay the British officer and private 
the full value of their services you could then make 
demands upon them which at present are out of the 
question. As long as the Army, in addition to being 
a volunteer army, is also maintained on half-pay, you 
must treat both officer and man with great considera- 
tion. You cannot bully them. You must use tact. 
Take the case of the officers, for example. You give 
a boy a commission and pay him £80 or £90 a 
year. But you expect him to provide his own 
uniforms, in some cases his board, and generally to 
live at a minimum scale of £200 a year. You 
cannot be surprised that when you make demands 
such as these that many officers are not so efficient 
as some civilian and military critics desire.” 

“ But cannot you bring the Army up to the same 
level of efficiency as is found in the Navy?” 

“It is useless comparing the Army with the Navy, 
just as it is useless to compare a volunteer army with 
a conscript army. In the Navy the ship is the unit. 
In the Army it is the man. Then there are com- 
paratively few men in the Navy and relatively they 
are better paid. But, while it is impossible to expect 
more than a moderately efficient army, judged by a 
continental standard, there are degrees in second 
best. Much has already been done and much can 
still be done to make it more efficient and capable of 
performing its duties. But it is an impracticable 
proposal to suggest that all officers who do not come 
up to a certain standard should be swept out of the 
Army. You cannot do it because it would be im- 
possible to fill their places. You must work slowly 
and you must use tact. But if the limitations of a 
volunteer army are clearly recognised there is no 
reason to despair of Army reform.” 

“ But surely a great deal of the money spent on 
the Army has been wasted ?” 

“ Certainly it has. Money is wasted in the Army, 
in many cases work is done twice over, nor is it 
always done in the best or most economical way. I 
do not say that large savings might not be made. In 
the Navy Sir John Fisher has saved three millions by 
getting rid of old and useless ships, and will probably 
save other millions by running his department on 
sound business lines. In the same way there is no 
doubt that economies could be effected in the Army 
without in any way impairing its value. But you 
must remember one thing. It is a great deal easier 
to get rid of useless ships than to dispense with the 
services of useless men. Vested interests, too, are 
much stronger in the Army than in the Navy, and the 
process of cutting down useless expenditure must be 
a slow one. In the Army they have not yet thought 
of effecting economies on Sir John Fisher’s lines, but 
there are many directions in which money might be 
saved.” 
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“ For example?” 

“Take, for instance, the question of recruiting. 
The War Office has never recognised the root difficulty 
of that problem. The supply of recruits is influenced 
chiefly by economic and other causes over which the 
War Office has no sort of control. Experiment after 
experiment has been tried. Much money has been 
wasted in slightly raising the rate of pay and in offer- 
ing special inducements. But this is only tinkering 
at the problem. When you are paying a man at 
half rates, you will not make the Army much more 
attractive by raising the scale a fraction. Whatever 
you do in that direction, you cannot hope to bridge 
the gulf. But while you get no more recruits you are 
spending several hundred thousand pounds of money 
to no purpose !” 

“ That is to say, if the Army were run on business 
principles it would be both more efficient and less 
expensive ?” 

“Yes, but if any permanent improvement is to be 
effected, it is absolutely essential that a consistent 
policy should be laid down and followed. The great 
trouble has been that there has been no continuity 
in the administration of the Army. The policy 
pursued has varied with the differing ideas of the 
civil heads of the department. For instance, until 
recently there has been no authority that could lay 
down the governing condition and say how large an 
army we required for the defence of the Empire, 
and what was expected of it. There has been no 
method in Army organisation or administration, or 
attempt to separate these two important functions. 
In this direction, however, very substantial progress 
has now been made. The constitution of the Defence 
Committee provides us with an authority which can 
look at the question of the defence of the Empire 
from the broadest point of view. It is the mest 
startling constitutional development of the last half 
century.” 

“ How so?” 

“The Defence Committee is still in its infancy; tut 
its records are already immensely valuable, probably 
the most interesting collection of documents that we 
have. It has provided the Prime Minister with a 
bureau, and though at present it practically consists 
of the Prime Minister alone, with Lord Roberts as a 
permanent extraordinary member, it contains the 
elements of a body which may yet federate the 
Empire. Power gradually passed from the House 
of Commons to the Cabinet, and now the centralisa- 
tion of authority in the Cabinet has increased until 
we have the whole of the power practically vested in 
the Prime Minister. Cabinet Ministers are buried 
in details, and they have not the leisure nor the 
opportunity of looking at the needs of the Empire as 
a whole. Hence the great value of the Defence 
Committee, presided over by the Prime Minister of 
the day, which has at its disposal the information of 
all branches of the Government, and yet is suffi- 
ciently unfettered that it can organise the defence of 
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the Empire on broad lines. It should be the pro- 
vince of the Defence Committee to say how large an 
army or navy we need at any given moment. For 
our requirements vary from time to time. For 
instance, at the present moment, in view of the 
Japanese alliance it is obvious that we shall not require 
as numerous an army for the next ten years as we 
should have done had not that alliance been con- 
cluded. We have, therefore, ten years in which to 
reorganise the Army.” 

“You would leave the administration of the Army 
to the Army Council, I presume ?” : 

“Certainly ; that is a matter which is their peculiar 
concern. It is the duty of that Council to see that 
the Army is as efficient as it is possible to make it, 
but it oversteps its sphere when it attempts to decide 
what the organisation of the forces of the Empire 
shall be. The need of the Defence Committee is 
apparent on every hand. Take the case of India, for 
instance. The Governor-General and the Commander- 
in-Chief may be fully conversant with the state of 
affairs in India. But they are quite ignorant of the 
state of Europe at any given moment, and that is a 
factor which must be taken into consideration in the 
laying down of any line of policy which might lead to 
a war with a great Power on the Indian frontier. 
India, after all, is only a portion of the Empire, but a 
false step in India may vitally affect the fortunes of 
the whole Empire. Hence the absolute necessity of 
a central deliberative and controlling authority, 
of which it is essential that the Prime Minister should 
be the head. To suppose that Parliament can do this 
is antediluvian.” 

“Do you expect any further development in the 
composition of the Defence Committee ?” 

“Yes ; I think the permanent Imperial element in 
it should be strengthened, otherwise, although written 
records are kept, there is a danger that with the 
change of Governments continuity of policy would be 
lost. Our countrymen should realise that the com- 
mittee contains the germ of a real Imperial Council. 
It should some day number amongst its representa- 
tives members of the great colonies. They can 
hardly be expected to acquiesce in defence and other 
schemes in which they have no voice, and their 
acquiescence is nevertheless a condition and a neces- 
sity of Empire. It is impossible to give them repre- 
sentation in the Cabinet, but they might very well 
have their representatives on the Defence Committee. 
Then, too, it is eminently a field for retired pro- 
Consuls like Lord Curzon and Lord Milner, whose 
experience and capacity may otherwise be lost to the 
nation. At present their services are, in reality, lost 
to the Empire on their return home, and it is a grave 
reflection on the business capacity of the English 
people that this should be so. It is for these reasons, 
and under these conditions, that I firmly believe a 
day will come when the Defence Committee, if 
developed along these lines, will federate the 
Empire.” 
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XXVII.--DR. NANSEN ON THE FUTURE OF NORWAY. 


Ir was to avoid raking up old scores or scratching 
places that will be a little tender for some time to 
come that in my interview with Dr. Nansen last 
month at the Royal Societies Club I questioned him 
as to the future rather than as to the past. One 


report he categorically denied, at least so far as his 
own information extended, and that was that King 
Edward had suggested the modus vivendi to which 
It all looks now 


the peaceful settlement was due. 
very much as if a 
little tact, a little 
more diplomacy 
on Sweden’s part 
would have 
avoided the coil 
out of which the 
Union’s affairs 
seem at last drag- 
ging themselves. 
“Tt is a great 
pity,” said Dr. 
Nansen, “that 
Sweden —_ cannot 
forget that she 
was once a great 
Power. She was, 
of course, once a 
very great Power, 
and she wants to 
play the great 
Power still, while 
she is really only a 
very little Power, 
with no influence 
in European poli- 
tics like ourselves. 
The truth is, Swe- 
den has always 
regarded Norway 
as compensation 
for the loss of 
Finland, and by 
having entirely got 
the management 
of all foreign 
affairs in her own 
hands, she has 
gradually managed 
so that Norway’s independence was threatened. She 
tried to treat her as a vassal State, in fact. Now Norway 
must be absolutely independent, and while she could 
transact her foreign affairs only by means of the 
Swedish Foreign Minister, she could not be said to 
be quite an independent sovereign State. Moreover, 
for Sweden to claim the right to appoint the foreign 
Consuls, while Norway did by far the greater part of 
the foreign trade, and owned at least two-thirds of 
the fleet, was regarded by us as interference with our 
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Dr. Nansen. 


internal affairs. Until quite recently Norway has 
even paid two-thirds of the cost of the Consular 
service ; but this was too bad, and latterly she has 
only paid one-half. All these and other matters,” Dr. 
Nansen reminded me, “have been discussed by the 
three years’ Swedish-Norwegian Commission whicl 
sat from 1895-1898. But it came to nothing,” he 
added. “The Swedish and the Norwegian delegates 
could not agree on the essential points. This yea 
the Swedes have 
been anxious t 
tell us that they 
were now quite 
prepared to agree 
upon the terms 
they then refused. 
But, as always in 
Swedish Union 
politics, they came 
too late with their 


offers. It is the 
old story of the 
Sibylline — books 
over and over 
again. 


“Tt will be very 
difficult for us to 
give up the two 
oldest and most 
famous forts. But 
the new ones, I 
think, will be de- 
molished, in order 
to show our love of 
peace. One thing 
people always for- 
get,” added Dr. 
Nansen, as if ex- 
cusing the new 
forts, “is that 
Norway had a 
reason for building 
fortresses which 
Sweden had not. 
If Norway were 
invaded, whether 
from outside the 
Peninsula or not, 
her capital is only a few days’ march from the frontier, 
whereas Sweden’s is much farther away, and no vital 
parts of Sweden would be exposed to danger by any 
attack across the frontier. Besides, it should be borne 
in mind that our forts near the frontier are solely 
intended for defence, in order to check a sudden 
attack, and I am sorry to say that we did not feel quite 
confident that some people, at any rate, in Sweden 
had not thought of such a possibility, for in 1895 they 
threatened us in very strong language, to say the least 
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of it; and there were rumours that preparations were 
actually made for a sudden attack; this was even 
mentioned in the Swedish Riksdag. 

“ Now, we do not think it ought to be Sweden’s pre- 
rogative to threaten us. We thought it not only our 
right but our duty to secure our frontier against any 
Power, and to prevent any future possible recurrence 
of such a situation. We smile in Norway at the 
fright these small forts seem to have created in 
Sweden, and certainly we do not understand how 
they can be ‘a permanent threat’; we cannot march 
into Sweden with those forts. I may also add that it 
is, of course, ridiculous to hear Swedes talk as if they 
feared an attack from Norway; we should never 
dream of such a thing ; we should consider it a crime, 
even if we had anything to gain by it. The fact is 
that whilst Sweden has at least 60,000 men under 
arms, and her whole fleet mobilised near the Norwegian 
frontier, we have had till recently only 4,000 men and 
a few ships. Is that the way a people behave who 
intend to be hostile? We are, of course, a very 
formidable people, but still we do not expect to defeat 
Sweden with 4,000 men only ; and we did not expect 
the people of Charles XII. and a Gustavus Adolphus 
to be so easily frightened.” 

“What truth,” I asked, “is there in the statement 
often made that Sweden is friendly to Finland, and 
that in case of a revolt in Finland the Finns would look 
to her for help, and not in vain; and that Russia, 
seeing this, tried before the war to set the Scandinavian 
countries by the ears ?” 

“I do not like all this talk about Russia and her 
intentions. I can say for certain it is all mere 
invention, based upon possibilities or probabilities. 
It is entirely untrue that Russia has tried in any way 
to stir up ill-feeling in Norway, as certain Swedes have 
been unscrupulous enough to state. If Russia should 
ever try to take any part of Scandinavia, it would cost 
her a hard fight, as we should not surrender easily, 
and after all it would probably cost her more than it was 
worth, Something would have to compensate 
her for the 








dependence, which, after everything that has happened, 
means also entire separation. She will have her own 
Foreign Minister now, of course, and appoint all her 
ownConsuls. The existing Consuls whoare Norwegians 
—about two-thirds —will probably be left. We shall 
have our own Ministers, of course, in all the large 
capitals—London, Paris, Berlin, St. Petersburg, and 
Madrid.” 

“Do you think that Norway ought to become a 
republic, or do you consider a monarchy most suited 
to her, even though she has no aristocracy ?” 

*‘T think that Norway could be very well governed 
by a republic ; we have the necessary political train- 
ing. But I consider a monarchy to be the best 
solution as matters stand at present, even though we 
have no aristocracy. Especially now we could not 
possibly make the change; we may find difficulties 
enough as itis, and it is not the right time for experi- 
ments, A republic would mean altering the whole 
Constitution.” 

* As to the extra expenses entailed by a King and 
Court of your own, and by your own Consular and 
Dip'omatic Service, how will they be met?” 

“That will make no very great difference 
directly. The expenses will not be very much 
greater than hitherto, and in practice I believe a 
republic would come more expensive than a 
monarchy, if only because a Norwegian republic 
must get a somewhat isolated situation in Europe, 
which must influence our business life, and our 
credit would hardly be as good as with a monarchy. 
You may say that this is a very sordid view to 
take, and that one has to pay for one’s ideals; 
but I am afraid that would not appeal to our business 
men.” 

“Surely the long period of strained relations has 
harmed Norway? It must have meant more or less 
uncertainty, and affected enterprise. Now, may not 
a certain expansion be looked for?” 

“ T don’t think it has harmed Norway very much,” Dr. 
Nansen said, “ but very likely now that things are settled, 

and Norway 





cost, and _ this 
would not be 
harbours in the 
extreme North.” 
*“ Then on the 
whole,” I asked, 
“you are satis- 
fied with the way 
things have 
worked out ?” 
‘Oh, yes,” was 
the answer; “I 
think so; very 
well satisfied. It 
will be much 
better for Nor- 
way. She has got 
what she wanted 
—complete in- 
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feels her indepen- 
dence assured, 
there may be a 
forward move- 
ment. I hardly 
see how things 
can go wrong 
now, having got 
rid of every 
cause to quarrel 
with Sweden. 
What I hope,” 
he continued, “‘is 
that there will be 
an entente cordiale 
between the two 
countries, like 
the Anglo- 
French entente.” 
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XXVIII—THE OPEN DOOR IN RUSSIA: THE MASTER OF 


Tue Master of Elibank visited Russia in June, 


ELIBANK. 


ajar, ” I interrupted, “ but the Russian door wide open 


while the war was still raging. He was much _ stands; only the tariffseems to me like the bit of board 


impressed by everything that he saw, both by the 
immensity of the resources of Russia and the oppor- 


tunity which such a wil- 
derness of latent wealth 
afforded for the utilisation 
of British capital. For a 
long time past the Master 
of Elibank has given his 
proofs as to the sincerity of 
his devotion to the cause of 
peace, and a good under- 
standing between England 
and Russia. But it was 
not until he had witnessed 
with his own eyes Russia 
as it is that he conceived 
the idea that, as soon as 
peace was made, the door 
would be open for a new 
and fruitful development of 
business relations between 
Russia and Great Britain. 
Talking over this conviction 
with some of his friends 
—solid business men of 
London—they so far recog- 
nised the soundness of his 
conclusions as to ask him 
to return to Russia and see 
what prospect there was of 
interesting the British in- 
vesting public in Russia as 
a field for good business. 
The Master of Elibank— 
the “ Marquis,” as the hotel 
people call him, or “ Mr. 
Master ”—has_ been in 
Russia for a month seeing 
Ministers, bankers, railway 
people, and all manner of 
authorities, in furtherance 
of his quest. As he stayed 
at the Hotel d’Europe, in 
the adjoining room to mine, 
I had ample opportunity of 
hearing how he got on. 

“T am more convinced 
than ever,” said the Master 
of Elibank, “ of the magni- 
tude of the opportunity 
that is now offered both 


countries. ‘Talk about the open door in Morocco: 
there is more British business to be done through the 
half open door in Russia than 

“It is not a case of ‘There is a gate that stands 








The Master of Elibank. 


that, in North country cottages, is put across the 
doorway in order to prevent the bairns from crawl- 


ing out or the dogs from 
coming in.” 

“The fundamental fact,” 
said the Master, “is that, 
in spite of the tariff, which 
is one of the highest in 
Europe, we even now ex- 
port £ 10,000,000 of goods 
to Russia. But as we im- 
port £ 20,000,000 worth of 
Russian produce, there is 
room for a considerable 
development. But it is 
not the tariff which bars 
the way so much as other 
things.” 

‘What are these things?” 

“ First and foremost, the 
feeling of antagonism en- 
gendered in the Russian 
mind by the persistent 
‘nastiness,’ to use a familiar 
word, of many English 
papers whenever they speak 
about Russia. If you al- 
ways make a point of being 
as nasty as possible to 
anyone whenever a chance 
of annoying him occurs, 
you need not be surprised 
if you find it difficult to do 
good business with him.” 

“T know what you 
mean,” I replied; “it is 
what Sir Robert Morier 
used to describe as the 
policy of continually jab- 
bing our pens into the hide 
of the Russian bear. He 
was very furious about it 
seventeen years ago. He 
said in those days that if 
General von Schweinitz 
would hang the editors in 
the interests of peace, he, 
Sir Robert Morier, would 
offer them all up as a burnt 
offering on the altar of 
trade.” 


“ But,” rejoined the Master, “I am delighted to see 
that a change for the better has set in since the peace, 


and now we have even Jingo papers writing in favour 


of an entente cordiale with Russia. From my con- 
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versations with men of all classes here I am convinced 
that there is every disposition to reciprocate that senti- 
ment. Take, for instance, the Minister of Finance, 
M. Kokovtseff, with whom I have had many conver- 
sations, and the Minister for Foreign Affairs, whom 
you know well are both of one mind as to the desira- 
bility of inaugurating a new era of mutual helpfulness. 
I cannot speak too highly of the courtesy and con- 
sideration that has been shown me by M. Kokovtseff, 
and my deep sense of his broad and statesmanlike 
views as to the interests of the two countries. It is a 
great blessing also for the future development of this 
new and happier feeling that we have at the British 
Embassy an Ambassador as sympathetic and as clear- 
sighted as Sir Charles Hardinge, whose personal 
relations with the Russians are a prophetic fore- 
shadowing of the happy relations which I hope to see 
established between the two Empires.” 

“JT think you are right,” I said ; “ but what are the 
other obstacles ?” 

“A second great obstacle is the scmewhat tactless 
and unsympathetic methods adopted by Englishmen 
who have tried to do business in Russia. The Russian 
is a leisurely person. He does not like to be hustled. 
An Englishman came to St. Petersburg some time since 
to submit an important proposition to the Minister of 
Finance. As he did not get any reply the next day, 
he despatched an ultimatum to the Minister saying, 
“Unless 1 get a favourable answer by ten o’clock to- 
morrow I leave St. Petersburg at once.’ The result, 
as you might have expected, was that he got no 
answer at all. The Germans adapt themselves much 
more facilely to the Russian temperament.” 

““Now you mention the Germans, how do you find 
popular feeling on that point?” 

“TI find everywhere a strong disposition to favour 
English as against German enterprise. I don’t know 
why it is, but the Russians seem to feel that the 
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Germans began all the troubles in the East by taking 
Kiao-Chau, and there is a general feeling, when the 
Germans offer their help, of timeo Danaos et illos 
dona ferentes.” 

“In what direction do you think English enterprise 
can most profitably turn its attention ?” 

“In the building of railways and in improving 
ways and communications. Russia needs more rail- 
ways, and at this moment is urgently in need of 
rolling stock. It seems to me—and the idea has met 
with considerable acceptance in influential quarters 
—that if the British investor, who is also a manufac- 
turer, provided the money for building railways, it 
would only be reasonable that a certain proportion 
of the material for construction and of the rolling 
stock should be purchased in England.” 

“ Would that conflict with the Protectionist senti- 
ment of Russia ?” , 

“No doubt Russian Protectionists would like very 
much for their country to supply everything she needs 
within her own frontiers. But she cannot do it at 
present, and the attempt to do it would cripple and 
postpone the material development of the country. 
Even now, with a ruinous tariff, it is Lancashire 
engineers who supply the machinery for all the great 
cotton mills of Moscow. The Russian mill owners 
have to pay twice as much for the English machinery 
cwing to the tariff, but as that machinery is the best 
in the world, they simply must have it. Now my 
idea is that if Englishmen advance the money for 
railway construction and other works, a certain pro- 
portion of the English money thus lent should be 
spent in buying English goods—always provided, of 
course, that we can supply them as cheap and good 
as any of our competitors. If this is done, I see no 
reason why Russia might not become once more one 
ef the most profitable fields for the investment of 
British capital.” 








THE HUNGARIAN SQUABBLE. 


Dr. Emit REICH contributes to the Contemporary 
Review a first paper on the crisis in Hungary. He 
endeavours to make known to English readers the 
Hungarian point of view. His statement is scarcely 
likely to appeal to Liberal readers. In effect he says 
the Hungarians are an Imperial people. They exist 
to maintain a polity established over the heads of 
mutually incompatible nations. The Hungarians are 
a nation of noblemen, who cannot “afford to endow 
mere dwellers in the country with tasks for which long 
tradition, practice, deep personal interest, and family 
ambition can qualify a man.” “In Hungary the 
noblemen, or what is even now practically the only 
class of full citizens, form one-twentieth of the popu- 
lation.” One can judge from this how the idea of 
manhood suffrage must alarm the Hungarian leaders. 

In the Wational Review Francis Kossuth, leader of 
the Hungarian Party of Independence, writes in a 
less provocative style, but is equally certain of the 
superiority of Hungary to the rest of Franz Joseph’s 





dominions. He describes the attempt of the 
Fejervary Ministry to make an alliance with the 
Socialists on the basis of Universal Suffrage as a 
“dirty trick.” He recounts the way in which the 
Hungarian counties, which enjoy considerable 
autonomy, are going on strike against an unconstitu- 
tional Ministry. Two-thirds of them have refused to 
obey the Government, both with regard to the 
collection of taxes and the supply of recruits. In the 
desire of Great Britain to maintain a strong State in 
Central Europe, he thinks England is mistaken in 
regarding Austria as either strong or as an element of 
peace. He says there is only one State in Central 
Europe capable of playing the 7é/e which England has 
hitlferto elected to allot to Austria. That State is 
Hungary. A powerful nation of twenty millions of 
people, it can resume its ancient 7d/e of peacekeeper. 
As a constitutional country and a land of liberty, 
Hungary, he maintains, is nearer to England than any 
other country on the Continent, 
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To those in England as well as in other countries who are pleased to charge me in my present 


work in Russia with a change of front, 


To the Editor of the “ Russ.” 

S1r,—My attention has been called to a recent 
article in the columns of your influential journal, in 
which I find that you express some doubts, to put 
it mildly, as to my dona fides in my present activity in 
Russia. So far from resenting such criticisms, I 
welcome them with all my heart, because it gives me 
an opportunity of explaining, through the medium of 
a great Russian Liberal organ, exactly why I am here 
and what I am doing. 

I fully admit that if the statements which are made 
about me in some Liberal quarters were true, I should 
deserve the worst censure which anyone cared to 
pass upon me. But they are not only not true, they 
are the very reverse of the truth. 

I am denounced as “an emissary of despotism,” as 
“an apologist for tyranny,” and even, miradbile dictu, 
as “an enemy of the liberty of the Press.” To this I 
reply that the record of thirty years of active life is 
the best and only conclusive refutation of this mon- 
strous calumny. 

I was born in a home whose whole political atmo- 
sphere was not merely Radical, but even Republican. 
I have edited two newspapers, the Morthern Echo 
and the Pall Mall Gazette, and anyone who is at all 
conversant with English politics knows that during 
my editorship these journals were among the most 
outspoken Radical daily papers in England. For the 
last fifteen years I have edited a monthly magazine— 
the Review or RevieEws—which has never faltered 
in its defence of Liberal ideas, Liberal doctrines, and 
Liberal policy all over the world. If anyone questions 
this the files of these newspapers and the volumes of 
the REVIEW OF REvIEws are available as evidence. 
To them I appeal. 

But I should have thought—apart altogether from 
what I have written—that the action which I have 
taken in the great crises of the last thirty years would 
suffice to speak for me. My first début in the field of 
political agitation was in 1876, when, as the trusted 
lieutenant of Mr. Gladstone, I helped to rouse the 
North of England to protest as one man against the 
abominable despotism of the Turks in Bulgaria. I 
was denounced as a traitor because I defended the 
liberating war of Russia in Bulgaria, and I was 
threatened with assassination as a “ Russian agent.” 
These and other reproaches I incurred because I 
opposed the Government of my own country in the 
interest of a down-trodden and oppressed nationality. 
My latest effort in the cause of human freedom was 
the three years’ war which I waged—alas ! in vain— 
against Mr. Chamberlain on behalf of the Boers. My 
house was attacked, I had to be protected by the 
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police from furious mobs eager to lynch me; 
and many even of my old friends loudly declared 
their regret that they could not hang me as the worst 
pro-Boer in all England. I gloried in their invec- 
tives and defied their menaces. I was pro-Boer to 
the backbone. I was then, and am now, heart and 
soul for the Boers. And why? Because the Boers 
were in the right and the English Government was in 
the wrong. And to my mind the first duty of a good 
patriot is to oppose with uncompromising zeal the 
policy of his own Government when that Government 
is in the wrong. 

I have been consistent all my life long in my 
allegiance to liberty. I was a strong Home Ruler in 
Ireland before Mr. Gladstone. All the Irish leaders, 
from Mr. Redmond to Michael Davitt, are my per- 
sonal friends and political allies. I have visited the 
Irish patriots in prison, and have defended them, not 
only in the Press and on the platform, but before the 
Pope at Rome. 

In English home politics I have always been an 
advanced Radical. ‘The nearest approach to a revo- 
tionary agitation which we have had of late years in 
England was in 1886-7, when the Tory.Government 
violated the liberty of public meeting by prohibiting 
a meeting in Trafalgar Square. It was determined 
by the Radicals and working men of London to 
attempt to vindicate the threatened liberties of the 
people by holding a gteat demonstration in Trafalgar 
Square, in defiance of the orders of the Government. 
The meeting-place of the Committee of Demonstra- 
tion was my office, which was selected because it was 
the one place in all London where every Radical, 
Social Democrat, and Trades Unionist felt he was at 
home. The attempt failed. The Horse Guards were 
called out. The police fell upon the people with 
their clubs, hundreds were wounded and imprisoned. 
Two or three were killed. Along with others I aided 
in forming a Law and Liberty League, which raised 
hundreds of pounds for the defence of the prisoners, 
and for the maintenance of their wives and families. 
I was one of the pall-bearers of one of the victims of 
“Bloody Sunday” who was carried to his grave 
through the crowded streets of London at the head of 
a great procession. Over the hearse was the inscrip- 
tion, “Killed by the Police.” At that time I was 
regarded by Conservatives as a red hot Revolutionist. 
They must be amused to hear that I am denounced in 
Russia as “a Reactionary Retrograde.” 

I was one of the witnesses in the Court of Justice 
in defence of John Burns, Mr. Hyndman, and other 
leading Radicals and Social Democrats, when they 
were prosecuted by the Tory Government in 1886 for 
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alleged complicity in some riots of the unemployed in 
the West-end of London. I do not say these things 
by way of boasting. It is quite possible that such a 
record may appear very compromising in the eyes of 
some of my Russian friends, ‘That, however, cannot be 
helped. ‘The facts are indisputable. Although I have 
never agreed entirely with their programmes or their 
politics, I have ever been ready to do what I could in 
the cause of all men who have suffered for liberty, 
and at this moment there are few of the advanced 
leaders of the working classes whom I am not proud 
to count among my friends, 

While it is true that I cannot for a moment put 
myself in comparison with the multitude of heroes 
and*martyrs who have suffered in Russia for defend- 
ing the cause of the people, I may at least make a 
passing reference to the fact that I also have been in 
prison for my devotion to the helpless and the weak. 
It is now twenty years since I was sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment for the part which I had taken 
in exposing the crimes committed upon the girl- 
children of Britain who at that time were by the law 
regarded as free to consent to their own seduction at 
the age of thirteen! By publisting “The Maiden 
Tribute of Modern Babylon” I brought down upon 
myself a storm of furious indignation, and I landed 
myself in gaol. But I compelled a hostile Govern- 
ment and a reluctant Parliament to alter the law by 
raising the age of consent to sixteen. The imprison- 
ment which I suffered for my love for these poor 
daughters of the people is a greater source of consola- 
tion and of pride to me than the highest honours that 
can be bestowed by Kings or Emperors. And it also 
brought me this great advantage. It enrolled me as 
a member of the great brotherhood of those who have 
gladly suffered imprisonment in the service of the 
people. 

It will be objected by some that while I have 
championed Liberty and Right in my own country, in 
Ireland, in Bulgaria, in South Africa and in India, I 
am not the friend of liberty in Russia. The objection 
is baseless. But I can well understand how it has 
arisen. I have all my life been the opponent of the 
English Jingo party, whose policy has been hostile to 
Russia. I have always regarded the possibility of a war 
between England and Russia as one of the greatest 
calamities that could befall the human race. I 
also deplored this inveterate hatred of Russia on 
the part of Englishmen, because it tended to discredit 
the principle of constitutional Government among the 
Russian people, who naturally could not be much 
attracted by the political principles of a nation which 
was always threatening them with war. One of the 
most effective methods of rousing the popular 
antipathy to Russia was, and still is, the habit of 
painting the Russian Government as black as the 
very Devil. What irritated me most was that those 
who said the worst things against the Russian 
Government were often Tories who, in my own 
country, were the advocates of the reactionary 
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principle against which Russian Liberals have always 
protested. Therefore, in order to frustrate the 
reactionaries of my own land, and to combat the 
designs of the advocates for war with Russia, I have 
never joined in the savage and often dishonest attacks 
made in England against Russia and her rulers. I 
dislike seeing even the Devil painted blacker than he 
really is, and I have constantly attempted to correct 
the lies and calumnies circulated by the war party 
against Russia. Hence the accusation that I have 
been “the apologist of despotism.” 

How baseless is this slander I can disprove by 
pointing to my action in the case of Finland. I am 
probably the only Englishman who has in public 
meeting in St. Petersburg itself lamented the policy of 
General Bobrikoff. That was in May, 1899, on the 
eve of the Peace Conference. I do not as a rule 
think that.natives of one country can render much 
service to natives in other countries by attacking the 
internal policy of their Government. Whenever this is 
done, it should be done with an absence of farti pris, 
and with a sincere desire to approach the question 
from the point of view of the Government under 
criticism. But the case of Finland appeared to me so 
grave, and the consequences of the Bobrikoff policy 
so disastrous to the true interests of the Russian 
Empire, that I ventured to address an “ Open Letter 
to M. Plehve” arraigning his policy in Finland 
with a severity which has seldom been exceeded. I 
wrote the letter as a friend of Russia, writing not only 
in the interests of humanity, but especially in the 
interests of the Russian Empire. I pointed out how 
suicidal was the Bobrikoff policy, how it prejudiced 
Russia everywhere, and in short I presented an indict- 
ment which was hailed with enthusiastic gratitude by the 
Finnish people. So far from resenting my criticism, 
M. Plehve replied to it in a letter to which I again 
replied, in terms to which I feel sure even you could 
take no exception. The correspondence attracted 
wide-spread attention and it won for me the kindliest 
feelings from the Finns, who regard me, not without 
cause, as one of their most devoted friends. 

But I have no need to go further into my record, 
and I must apologise for what must seem an unpardon- 
able outburst of egotism to those who do not know 
the calumnies which provoked it, because the fact 
that I am here and actively working in Russia at this 
moment is the best proof of my passionate zeal for 
human liberty and my devotion to the great principle 
of the “government of the people by the people for 
the people.” 

The ukase of August 6th ordering the election of 
the Douma seemed to me, and to many other Liberals 
throughout the world, as the dawn of a brighter and 
happier day for Russia and mankind. But no sooner 
was this bright promise of better things proclaimed in 
our hearing than I saw, to my regret and amazement, 
that many Russian Liberals, angry and suspicious 
after many disappointments, were disposed to give a 
very unfriendly welcome to what seemed to me the 
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beginning of a new régime of liberty and progress. 
And I heard with even more alarm and distress that 
within a few days of the’ proclamation of the Douma 
leading Liberals who had accepted the Douma as a 
first step to better things were arbitrarily arrested by 
the police while holding a social meeting in a private 
house, and thrown into gaol without trial. I felt at 
once that there had been a cruel misunderstanding 
somewhere, a misunderstanding which, if not removed, 
might do irreparable harm to the new-born hope of 
Russian freedom. For so long as arbitrary arrests 
could be made by the authority of the police alone, 
without any legal warrant, and so long as private 
meetings could be broken up, as was the case in 
Moscow as well as St. Petersburg, I realised that it 
was quite impossible for Russian Liberals to accept 
with confidence the new Douma. 

So it occurred to me—the thought may have been 
presumptuous, but it was prompted by a single-hearted 
devotion to the cause of humanity—that, foreigner 
though I was, and unable to speak a word of Russian, 
I might be the humble means by which this misunder- 
standing might be removed. After thirty years’ 
devotion to the cause of Russia in England, it seemed 
to me that no one could possibly imagine that I was 
in any way acting in the interests of England, except 
so far as her interests are identical with the interests 
of Russia and mankind at large. And it also seemed 
to me that my lifelong advocacy of advanced Radical 
principles might be something of a passport to the 
Russian Liberals, with whose demands for Liberty of 
Meeting, Liberty of Association, Liberty of the Press, 
and the abolition of arbitrary arrest, I so entirely 
sympathised. 

But there was a still more cogent reason which 
encouraged me to think that my humble services 
might be of some little help at this juncture. Six years 
ago, when the Imperial Rescript was issued summon- 
ing the nations to the Conference at the Hague, it was 
my good fortune and my privilege to do something 
towards rousing public enthusiasm in Europe in favour 
of that noble effort to realise a glorious ideal. This 
brought me into personal relations with the Author of 
the Rescript. I saw him three times, and on each 
occasion he conversed with me not as an Emperor 
with a journalist, but as man with man, At these 
successive interviews I conceived the highest respect 
for the quick sympathy, the keen intelligence, and the 

_ broad humanity of your Ruler. And nothing could 
shake my absolute conviction in his _ transparent 
sincerity and his patriotic devotion to the welfare of 
his subjects. 

It seemed to me nothing less than tragic that such 
a sovereign in the very act of self-limiting his own 
autocracy should have his good intentions maligned 
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and .his sincerity impugned by arbitrary acts, which 
were absolutely contrary to the whole spirit of the 
ukase of August 6th. As there seemed no other 
method of ascertaining the secret of these most 
unfortunate incidents, and of reconciling them with 
my deep conviction of the liberal intentions of the 
Emperor, I came to Russia. Since my arrival I have 
been privileged to have been afforded opportunities of 
meeting those who could best enlighten my ignorance, 
from General Trepoff to Professor Milukoff, without 
mentioning others, who were graciously pleased to 
receive me. Wherever I have gone, to whomsoever | 
have spoken, and in every newspaper in which I have 
written, I have always stated with the utmost frankness 
the English Liberal point of view. That point of view 
is that it is sheer nonsense and an absolute contra- 
diction of terms to summon the nation to elect a 
Douma and at the same time to persist in the old 
system of arbitrary arrests, the breaking up of meetings, 
the suppression of newspapers, etc. The institution 
of the Douma, from the English point of view, carried 
with it as its indispensable preliminaries the establish- 
ment of the four fundamental liberties without which 
no free election could be held. 

These four liberties upon which the Douma must 
rest are Liberty of public meeting, Liberty of asso- 
ciation, Liberty of the Press, and Freedom from 
arbitrary arrest. 

You may ask me with reason whether I have found 
any disposition on the part of those in authority to 
recognise the justice of this contention. To this my 
answer is that, after stating the English point of view 
with the utmost frankness to General Trepoff, I have 
his authority for announcing that, so far from resenting 
my attempt to set forth the English point of view to 
Russian audiences, he would regard it as a very friendly 
act on my part, and if I wished to hold meetings 
anywhere in Russia he would personally order the 
local authorities to afford me every facility for so 
doing. 

To this I replied that I would gladly avail myself 
of his permission, but not until Professor Milukoff 
had been either released from prison or sent for trial 
before a judge. 

I would, in conclusion, appeal to you, sir, and the 
influential mass of Russian Liberals who are your 
constant readers, whether my conduct in this matter 
has been unworthy of a true Liberal and a devoted 
friend of Russia. 

Thanking you by anticipation for the courtesy of 
your columns, 

I am your obedient servant, 
WiLuiaM T. STEAD. 

Hotel de l'Europe, St. Petersburg, 

Sept. 22nd. 
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Letters from Russia.—I. 





Russia Revisited.—The Peace with Japan.—The “Sursum Corda!”—The Shah 
in St. Petersburg.—At the Shrine of St. Alexander. 


St. PETERSBURG, Seff. 15st, 1905. 
I first visited Russia in 1888, 
when I came to see the Emperor 
Alexander the Third. I stayed 
two months in the country, and 
wrote on my return a book, long out of print, entitled 
“Truth About Russia.” Ten years later I revisited 
Russia to see the Emperor Nicholas the Second, in 
order to ascertain the inner meaning of his famous 
Rescript on Armaments. My stay was short, as [ 
had to follow him to Livadia and then to make the 
tour of Europe which began the Peace Crusade. On 
the eve of the Hague Conference I returned to Russia 
for the third time, bearing to the Emperor, at 
Tsarskoe Selo, the grateful addresses, covered with 
many thousand signatures, expressing the delight 
with which his Peace Rescript had been hailed in the 
United Kingdom. On that occasion I was not a 
week in the country. For the purpose of seeing 
Russia and the Russians this is practically my second 
visit, and it may not be without some interest to jot 
down my first impressions on my return after an 
absence of seventeen years. 
The first impression is one of sur- 
an prise at the changelessness of 
Unchanged : ‘ . , 
City. things in the capital. In seven- 
teen years Berlin has been trans- 
formed, and London has been largely rebuilt. St. 
Petersburg remains almost unaltered. The only new 
feature that arrests the eye is the cluster of brightly 
coloured and gilded cupolas which crown the great 
expiatory church which the piety and patriotism of 
the nation have reared over the spot where the Eman- 
cipator of the Serfs was blown to pieces by the 
bomb of the Nihilist. Everything else remains 
exactly the same. The pudding-stone pavements, 
the shambling little old omnibuses, the tramcars on 
the Nevski, the gilded spires of the churches, the 
pictured fronts of the houses—everything is just as it 
was, With the exception of the Church of the 
Assassination and the arc lights in the streets, St. 
Petersburg to-day, with its palaces and its slums, 
its Gostinnoi Dvor, its fire-stations, and _ its 
tsovstchiks, is just as it was when I first alighted at 
the Warsaw railway station in 1888. Plehve was 


After 
Eighteen Years! 


blown up less than a year ago within sight of the 
cabstand ; but the traces of the explosion have been 
obliterated. The so-called Vladimir’s Day, the Russian 
magnified version of our Bloody Sunday in Trafalgar 
Square, is hardly seven months agone, but even the 
bullet marks in the stucco are all obliterated, and the 
tide of human traffic flows calm and undisturbed 
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across the bridge where Father Gapon led his men to 
the slaughter. ‘To all outward seeming St. Petersburg 
is to-day as tranquil, as comfortable, and as contented 
as London. There are no more soldiers visible in 
the streets. The gendarme at the crossing regu- 
lating the traffic, after the manner of a London 
policeman, is almost the only outward and 
visible sign of authority. Whatever volcanic pas- 
sions may be stirring below, the surface is to all 
appearance “unruffled, nor does any shadow of the 
“impending revolution” hang heavy over the faces of 
the inhabitants of the city. To travellers who left 
London with their portmanteaus stuffed with the 
literature of the alarmists, and who landed at the 
Warsaw station expecting to find themselves in a City 
of Revolution, the sunny placidity of the streets, the 
good-humoured crowds, and the absence of all outward 
and visible sign of the despotism under which the 
nation is groaning, came with all the shock of a 
surprise. Visitors to Paris in 1788 may have made 
the same observation, and probably with the same 
justification. The state of Russia is serious enough, 
but the Revolution is not advertised at large in posters 
on the streets. On the contrary, to all outward seem- 
ing, it is just as far from Revolution to-day as it was 
in 1888. For evidence to the contrary we must look 
below the surface. 
But St. Petersburg, as the Slavo- 
A Misleading phils are never tired of reminding 
Window. us, is not Russia. The new 
President of the Council of the 
Empire, whose appointment has just been gazetted in 
succession to the Grand Duke Michael, is Count 
Solsky, who, as Vice-President, presided over the 
consultations at which the constitution of the Douma 
was framed. “What a pity,” remarked an old 
Slavophil friend to me on the day of my arrival, “ that 
such a post should be given to a man who knows 
nothing about Russia. Count Solsky has never lived in 
Russia all his life. He sold his small country place long 
ago.” “And where has he been living ever since ?” 
ITasked. “Why, in St. Petersburg,” he replied. 
“But St. Petersburg is not Russia.” It was, as 
Madame Novikoff wittily observed thirty years 
ago, the window which Peter the Great made in order 
that Russia should lcox out upon Europe. It is not 
a window through which Europe can look in upon 
Russia. But nine people out of ten judge Russia by 
St. Petersburg, and it is from St. Petersburg that the 
Western world obtains all its impressions of Russia. 
Supposing, for the sake of argument, that the 200,000 
workmen who loom so large in the imagination of 
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Mr. Perris and his friends were to seize St. Peters- 
burg, they might, and probably would, compel inter- 
national intervention: they could not hope to swing 
Russia into line with the Revolution. Paris was the 
heart of France. St. Petersburg is hardly even its 
head, and in estimating chances of successful revolu- 
tion you must never forget your large map. Every 
throb of the pulse of Paris is felt before night at the 
Pyrenees. The brain waves of St. Petersburg seldom 
make themselves felt across the illimitable steppes, 
the gloomy forests and the immeasurable expanse of 
Russian land that roofs two continents. 


My fourth visit to Russia was paid 
on the eve of the conclusion of 
peace. Nobody in St. Petersburg 
expected peace. Nobody but 
those who had friends or relatives at the war seemed 
to care two straws whether the war went on or not. 
It seemed to the man in the street at St. Petersburg 
a thing inevitable, beyond the range of his will or 
action. It might be a very bad thing, like the famine 
and the pestilence, or the fierce frost that chills to the 
bone, or the floods on the Neva, but it seemed to be 
as much beyond their control as the eclipse. It was 
understood that the war would go on. The Russians 
had from the first settled and determined the fact that 
they would fight till, like Widdrington, they had to fight 
upon their stumps before they would buy off a 
renewal of the Japanese attack by the payment of 
blackmail, even when its true nature was disguised as 
a. claim for reimbursement. “If you don’t pay me 
the expenses I incurred in attacking you last year, I 
will attack you this year,” is a novelty in international 
law and practice, or rather a reversion to the practice 
of the piratical sea-kings, against which Russia set her 
face as a flint. As everyone had been told by the 
Japanese themselves and by their friends on the 
London Press that they would never, never, no never, 
consent to forego their demands for the whole of 
Sakhalin and the whole of the indemnity, there was 
not even the remotest expectation of peace when I 
arrived in St. Petersburg on August 25th. 


On the 
Eve of Peace. 


When, on the morning of the 3oth, 


How the Mews it was announced that the war 
Received. was at an end, everyone felt 


dazed for a moment, and then 
everything went on exactly as before. No one 
could imagine, from the appearance of this self- 
controlled, good-humoured .people, that they had 
just been delivered from a disastrous war. 
They took the peace as’ nonchalantly as they 
took the prospect of continued war. The tough- 


ness that .endures, the stolid, imperturbable ac- 
quiescence in the hardest blows of fate, the habit 
of resignation, and a certain deep underlying religious 
conviction that if he is but patient and believing, it is 
as true of the nation as of the individual that he that 
endureth to the end the same shall be saved—these 
qualities, inbred and acquired under the rough buffet- 
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ings of adverse fate, were never more conspicuous 
than they are to-day. 

There was little or no rejoicing over what in 
America and England was hailed as Witte’s victory. 
“T hate Witte more than ever now,” wrote a Russian 
lady. “It is a disgraceful peace.” Even the news 
that London Jingoes were sick unto death over the 
collapse of their confident anticipations, and that the 
Japanese were burning Christian churches in Tokio 
to express their disgust at the abandonment of the 
demand for blackmail, failed to raise their spirits. It 
was in vain to gild the pill. The peace was intensely 
distasteful. Russia had owned that she was beaten 
with an army of 600,000 men still intact. That was 
the essential thing. The pathetic attempt at make- 
believe of the Emperor’s telegram to General Linie- 
vitch deceived nobody—least of all those to whom it 
was sent, 

Many explanations are given to 

What made Japan account for the extraordinary and 

Yield. utterly unexpected renunciation by 
the Japanese. One report, which 
I heard to-day, was that the British Government, 
having signed the new treaty with Japan, had com- 
pelled its ally to desist from persisting in carrying 
on the war. Another story has it that it is all the 
fault of the financiers, who were alarmed lest their 
Japanese investments were in danger. But the best 
informed lay all the blame, which ought rather to be 
regarded as the highest praise, upon President Roose- 
velt. The sudden apparition of America, not merely as 
a great Power, but as the greatest of the great Powers, 
has disconcerted the Old World diplomatists not a 
little. Those who have got the Jew on the brain assure 
me confidently that the President is himself a Jew, his 
real name being Rosenfelt, and that he has been 
acting entirely at the bidding of the cosmopolitan 
race whose sceptre is finance. Others who are nearer 
headquarters see in his action the reflex of the alarm 
with which the advent of Japan as the dominant naval 
Power of the Pacific naturally inspires the people of 
the United States. ‘ The affair of the indemnity,” a 
Russian Ambassador told me before the Conference 
met at Portsmouth, “is far more the affair of the 
Americans and the British than of the Russians. 
For it would be cheaper to pay the indemnity than 
to continue the war; nor does it matter to us 
that the Japanese would use the indemnity to build a 
new gigantic fleet which would make them the 
mistress of the Pacific. We are out of it. The war 
has at least taught us one thing, and that is that a 
weaker fleet is a hostage in the hand of the Power 
that has the stronger fleet. Not for twenty years can 
we even dream of contesting with Japan the Empire 
of the Pacific. But with the Americans and the 
British it is a very different thing. They cannot con- 
template with equanimity the creation of a Japanese 
Power so strong as to make Japan the dominant naval 
Power on the sea which they had regarded as their 
own domain.” 
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What, then, is more obvious to those who take this 
view than that the President was acting in the interest 
of the English-speaking Powers in compelling Japan 
to abandon her claim for money which, if it had been 
paid, would have been spent in enabling Japan to 
annex the Philippines, and compel the Australians to 
allow the Japanese to colonise Queensland ? 


The longer heads among the 
Russian statesmen see in the 
action of Japan the shrewd policy 
which led Prince Bismarck, after 
the Seven Weeks’ War, to make peace with Austria 
in terms which render possible, at no distant date, 
the establishment of an entente cordiale, if not 
an actual alliance, between the late foes. Japan 
offered Russia her alliance, through Marquis Ito, 
before she made the alliance with England. The offer 
was rejected, from a misapprehension of the fighting 
strength of Japan. It would not be rejected if the 
offer were renewed. If the Marquis Ito had been sent 
to Portsmouth, the opinion is confidently expressed 
that M. Witte would have arranged with him a Russo- 
Japanese alliance. Certainly there is no bitter feeling 
against Japan. At the Narodi Dom there was not the 
slightest manifestation of animosity to be seen in the 
great crowd when the portraits of the Mikado and his 
family were thrown upon the screen (see p. 379). 
There is even a frank admiration expressed at the 
skill and courage of the Japanese. “Our soldiers were 
as good as theirs, but their generals were better, and 
there were more of them.” “They have beaten us 
because we deserve to be beaten. We had now the 
first chance during the war of meeting them on equal 
terms. But we have forborne taking advantage of 
our improved position, and they have given up the 
indemnity. Now, therefore, let us be good friends,” 
So say many Russians. Of the feeling which has 
always prevailed in Russia against the Turks, and 
latferly against the English and the Germans, there is no 
trace in the Russian sentiment concerning the Japanese. 
If the first honour of securing 
the end of the war belongs to 
President Roosevelt, and _ the 
second place to the Mikado, the 
next place belongs to the Tsar and to Mr. Meyer, 
the American Ambassador at St. Petersburg. If 
the difficult and delicate negotiations necessary 
before the Conference, and in its final stages, had 
been in other hands than those of a monarch as 
intelligent, as cool, and self-possessed as Nicholas 
II., or to an Ambassador less skilful, less resolute, 
and less diplomatic than Mr. Meyer, the war would 
still be raging. Fortunately Nicholas II. acted as 
his own Foreign Minister, and not less fortunately 
Mr. Meyer had been transferred to St. Petersburg 
from Rome in time for him to feel his feet before the 
crisis had to be dealt with. In dealing with the 
Russian Foreign Office there were delays and diffi- 
culties. The Emperor no sooner was apprised of 
President Roosevelt’s appeal than he brushed all 


A Russo-Japanese 
Entente ? 


The Tsar and 
,. the 
American 

Ambassador. 
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obstacles on one side, and received Mr, Meyer on 
the Empress’s birthday —a thing which horrified 
officialdom declared to be absolutely impossible and 
unprecedented The Emperor made his own pre- 
cedent, and the Conference was the result. He saw 
the Ambassador at once, discussed the matter with 
him fully, assented to the proposal, ahd from that 
moment until peace was signed their personal rela- 
tions were able to bear the strain of all opposition. 


I have for years past stood 
almost alone in maintaining that 
the Tsar was a man of great 
intelligence, of keen appreciation, 
and intensely conscientious. It is true that [ 
had reasons for forming a judgment, as I have 
had the honour to meet the Emperor on three 
occasions in private, and that is an advantage which 
most of those who abuse him have not enjoyed. 
Count Tolstoy, I see, in his latest outpouring, actually 
declares that he knows that Nicholas II. “is a most 
commonplace man, standing lower than the average 
level, coarsely superstitious and unenlightened.” 
3ut Count Tolstoy has never met the Emperor. 
He knows nothing about him except from hear- 
say. If he had met him he would have been the 
first to admit that he had calumniated his Sovereign. 
The late Mr. F. W. Holls, who was received by the 
Emperor after the Hague Conference, told me that 
he was astounded to find the Tsar a much more in- 
telligent and cultured man than the Kaiser. Count 


The Real Tsar. 





Mr. Meyer. 


(American Ambass-dor in St. Petersburg.) 
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The Nevsky Prospect, St. Petersburg. 
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Heyden, who formed one of the deputation that 
recently waited upon the Emperor with the very 
plain-spoken addresses from the Zemstvos and the 
martchals de noblesse, has made no secret of his 
surprise on meeting the Tsar to find him so intelligent, 
so quick, so sympathetic, and so willing to hear plain 
truths. An English military man who dined at 
Peterhof last week told me that, in spite of all I 
had told him, the conversation of Nicholas II. 
was to him a positive revelation. “I had no 
idea that he was such a man.” A similar revelation 
awaited the American Ambassador when he first 
met the Emperor at close quarters. He found 
himself face to face with a Sovereign who was, in 
the first place, a thorough gentleman, and therefore a 
man of his word, who spoke simply, clearly and 
frankly as man to man. In the second place, instead 
of finding the weak, nervous, irritable creature, broken 
down by threats of assassination, menace of revolu- 
tion, and the terrible disasters of war, he found a man 
in perfect health, whose composure was absolute, who 
faced the situation like a statesman, with calm, clear 
common-sense, And, in the third place, he found a 
monarch who reverenced his conscience before every- 
thing, and who, without phrases or protestations, was 
evidently only afraid of one thing—of doing anything 
that he felt was false to his duty or dishonourable to 
his country. 

It is, therefore, no wonder that 


For Peace when Mr. Meyer came into close 
—, personal touch with such a Sove- 


reign, that all the efforts of the 
enemies of peace came to nought. What the Tsar 
said at the first interview remained his word to the 
last. From the beginning he never wavered. He 
desired peace. He would make sacrifices for peace. 
But he would not buy peace by paying blackmail, 
nor would he surrender one verst of Russian land. 
To that he remained faithful to the end. 

The conviction that he could not, without violating 
the sacred duty to the nation whose throne he 
occupies, surrender an inch of Russian territory would 
have proved an insuperable obstacle to peace if it had 
not been surmounted by the ingenuity and resource 
of the American Ambassador. It is not too much to 
say that the peace of the world hung in the balance 
during the two hours in which the Emperor and the 
Ambassador discussed face to face alone the question 
of the cession of the southern half of the island of 
Sakhalin. The Emperor had solemnly and publicly 
declared that he would cede no Russian territory. 
The Japanese, it was known, regarded the cession of 
Southern Sakhalin as a sine gua non. ‘The question 
of how this gulf between the two was to be bridged 
seemed for some time insoluble. 

How the solution was discovered, 

How - and by what arguments the Tsar 

renee ane uth was finally convinced that Southern 
Sakhalin could be ceded without 

infringing his public pledge, will remain a_ secret 
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known only to the Ambassador and the Presi- 
dent. But it is probable that the Ambassador 
pointed out to the Emperor that Southern Sak- 
halin formed no integral part of the Russian 
Empire. It stood in the same category as Dalny 
and Port Arthur, a possession quite recently 
acquired, which had never had the same long- 
established status of other regular Russian pro- 
vinces. It had been claimed by the Japanese 
from of old; they had reluctantly recognised 
Russia’s title to it in 1875; they had now won it 
back by right of conquest. Port Arthur and Dalny 
had been renounced. Why not admit the appli- 
cation of the same principle to South Sakhalin ? 
It was not a case of cession, but rather one of 
retrocession, 

Another argument was obviously supplied by the 
force of things. Sakhalin, being an island, was 
always at the mercy of the Power that commanded 
the sea. Russia, so long as Japan had the superior 
navy, could only hold Sakhalin on sufferance. Not 
less obvious was the absurdity of waging a tremendous 
war, with all its measureless possibilities of danger, 
for one end of an almost uninhabited island which 
was of no military or strategic value. The plea 
that it commanded the Straits was easily parried 
by the suggestion that its coasts should not be 
fortified. 

By some such arguments as these, we may depend 

upon it, the consent of the Emperor was won to 
the one article in the treaty of peace which rankles 
in the Russian heart. Whether this speculation 
be correct or not, the fact is indisputable. The 
consent was won, and, as the result proved, peace 
was secured. 
The most gratifying thing about 
the whole business is that when 
all was over the good relations 
between the Sovereign and the 
Ambassador, instead of having been impaired by 
the strain, became more cordial than ever. The 
Emperor assured a friend of mine of the very high 
esteem in which he had learned to hold Mr. Meyer, 
and that his esteem was accompanied by a real 
personal liking. Official testimony to the fact is 
no doubt ample enough, but this simple expression 
of affectionate regard uttered over the dinner-table 
weighs with me much more than all the felicitations 
of the Chancelleries. 

Such a result is in the highest degree satisfactory, 
not only to Mr. Meyer personally, although it falls to 
the lot of few Ambassadors to achieve so great a 
success, but also to the American nation whom he so 
worthily represents. It bodes well for the future 
relations between the Russian Empire and the 
American Republic that at the beginning of a new 
era of prosperity and peace such excellent personal 
relations should have been established between 
the Ambassador and the Sovereign to whom he is 
accredited. 


Augury for 


mpire 
and Republic, 
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But the depression of so many of 


A Word my Russian friends over the peace 
Cheer! remained a mournful fact. It set 


me thinking as to whether I might 
not say a word of encouragement and of cheer that 
might be welcome in their doleful dumps. The 
Russians have a remarkable recuperative power, but 
for the moment they feel things very acutely, and in 
the intimacy of ‘private life they express the bitterness 
concealed before the public. Sympathising heartily 
with them in the hour of their depression, I bethought 
me of similar passages in our history, and then, 
being much comforted thereat, I wrote out a little 
retrospect for the comfort and encoyragement of others 
beside myself. It was translated into Russian and 
published by my friend Prince Oukhtomsky, in his 
paper the Razwiet, or The Dawn, on September tst. 
As it, was subsequently translated into French, and 
republished in full in the Jvuurnal de St. Pétersbourg, 
and was extensively quoted all over Russia, I had 
the consolation of feeling that in writing it I had 
been so fortunate as to say that word in season which 
reaches the heart of a nation :— 
“In the midst of the grief with 
which we lament the sacrifices 
necessary to end the war, it is well 
to remember that in the history of 
mations defeat has often been more profitable than 
victory. Twice at least in the history of England my 
countrymen attempted to take the wrong road, twice 
they were driven back by a series of defeats far worse 
than any which Russia has experienced, and twice 
they learned to thank God for their reverses, which 
had compelled them against their will to discover and 
to develop their true destiny. These episodes are 
familiar to all students, but in this hour of sadness and 
of gloom it may be useful to recall them for the 
comfort and encouragement of the Russian people. 
“In the beginning of the fifteenth century English 
kings reigned over one-half of France. The authority 
of England was as absolute over the whole Atlantic 
seaboard of France, from Normandy to Gascony, 
from the Channel to the Pyrenees, as ever has 
been the authority of Russia on the shores of 


Sursum Corda! 


the Pacific. It was the pride of the English 
to be a great European Continental Power. But 
it was not their destiny. Hence there was 


raised up for the deliverance of France the 
inspired maid of Orleans, Jeanne d’Arc of blessed 
memory, to whom England owes a debt of unspeak- 
able gratitude. Jeanne broke the power of England’s 
armies, roused the patriotism of France, and, notwith- 
standing her abominable martyrdom, drove the 
English flag from the soil of Europe. We lost the 
whole of the French. seaboard, and were driven back 
into our own small island. To the English of that 
time it seemed a period of shame and humiliation. 
In reality it was the beginning of all our subsequent 
greatness. Driven out of the Continent of Europe, 
the English developed their own resources, and soon 
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discovered that their true sphere of action was the Sea. 
We lost half of France and we gained the Empire 
of the Ocean. The defeat was indispensable to compel 
us to pursue the path which led us to our proper goal. 
To-day the memory of Jeanne d’Arc, the maiden 
saint of Orleans, is held in grateful and affectionate 
reverence by all my countrymen. Our forefathers 
burned her as a witch. We recognise, with penitence, 
that she was as an angel of God, sent to save England 
from persisting in the wrong road which led us away 
from our true destiny. 

“In the eighteenth century the English kings, 
German by birth and education, reigned over the 
whole of the American seaboard of the North 
Atlantic. The American Colonies were under the 
British flag. But, owing to the obstinate folly of 
King George III., who endeavoured to govern thc 
Americans on German instead of English principles, 
the colonists revolted. After a long war, in which 
the English were subjected to a series of humiliating 
defeats, George Washington succeeded in compelling 
the English King to sign a treaty of peace abandoning 
all claim to his former American Colonies, and recog- 
nising the independence of the American Republic. 
It was an hour of shame and humiliation to George III. 
and to the English people of that day. But 
to-day there is hardly an Englishman who does not 
thank God that George Washington was able to vindi- 
cate the true English principles of liberty and self- 
government against the German ideas of the monarch 
who then occupied the English throne. It was a 
harsh lesson, but a needed one. England learned he: 
lesson, and the British Empire of to-day is the result 
of that severe schooling. 

“If the American colonists had been defeated, it 
would have tempted the English to abandon English 
liberal for German despotic principles of government. 
As the Americans were, most fortunately, completely 
victorious, the English were able to found their new 
Colonial Empire upon English principles, and to 
rejoice in the growth and might of the American 
Republic. This year and every year, the Fourth of July, 
the anniversary of the Declaration of American Inde- 
pendence, is celebrated in London by many stout 
British patriots as a great red letter day in the history 
of England, and the name of George Washington is 
held in more grateful reverence than that of any king 
who reigned in England between Queen Anne and 
Queen Victoria. 

“We English owe our Sovereignty of the Sea to 
the fact that Jeanne d’Arc drove us, beaten and 
disgraced, from the soil of Eprope. We owe the 
British Empire, as it is to-day, to the defeats and 
disasters inflicted upon the British Army which endea- 
voured in vain to keep possession of the American 
Colonies. In both these disastrous wars our armies 
were defeated, our fortresses captured, conquered pro- 
vinces were torn from us, and we were compelled to 
sign painful and humiliating treaties of peace. But 
it is ever the darkest hour before the dawn, and the 
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English on the very morrow of their defeat turned 
their attention to new paths which but for their 
misfortunes they would never have discovered. 
As it has been with my country England, so I hope 
and believe it will be with your country, Russia. 
Already I rejoice to see the Herald of the coming 
Dawn in the proclamation of the Douma—a conces- 
sion which carries with it as its inevitable and indis- 
pensable corollaries the establishment of the three 
fundamental liberties—Liberty of association, Liberty 
of public meeting, and Liberty of the Press. 

“T do not hesitate to declare my conviction that 
very few years will pass before the Russian nation 
will declare that the Douma was worth more than 
twenty Manchurias, and the glory of having 
established the Douma will add a splendour to the 
reign of Nicholas II. which all the reverses in the Far 
East will be unable to dim.” 

Sept. 4th, 1905. 
This morning I thought, as I looked 
No Enthusiasm out of my window, “ Peace is being 
pel officially celebrated in this city to- 
day.” For the Gostinnoi Dvor was 
decorated with a display of three flags in each window, 
as per regulation. The White, Blue and Red flag flapped 
lazily from the tram-cars and fluttered feebly from the 
flag-staff on the Government buildings. At the street 
corners small knots of men were reading the small 
placard on which, under the egis of the double- 
headed eagle, was printed the Tsar’s telegram to 
General Linievitch announcing the conclusion of 
peace. Nowhere was there any demonstration of 
emotion, one way or the other. This belated display 
of bunting, which appeared to me the merest apology 
for decoration, seemed to be the irreducible minimum 
of official recognition that peace has been made. In 
this it would undoubtedly correspond to the mood 
of the people. But on going into the street I learned 
that the decoration was in honour of the Shah of 
Persia, who was visiting St. Petersburg that day. For 
the Peace not even one flag ! 
I went last night to the People’s 
Palace, the spacious pleasure garden 
run on strictly temperance principles 
provided for the people of St. Peters- 
burg on the other side of the Neva. There was an 
immense crowd. There was not a vacant seat, not 
even standing room for one in the theatre. All the 
seats round the band-stand were occupied, and the 
grounds were black with the multitude. There were 
plenty of soldiers among those who were amusing them- 
selves. Gendarmes and policemen were conspicuous 
by their absence. There must have been 10,000 
people in and about the grounds, and there was an 
absolute absence of any armed authority. The price 
of admission is low—only 2}d.—and the crowd was 
exactly the same kind of crowd that you would 
expect to find in any similar pleasure resort in 
London or New York: a good-humoured, motley 
company of men and women and young people 
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of both sexes, who were solely intent upon having 
a good time. I was in and out and about the 
crowd for a couple of hours that Sunday night, 
accompanied by a friend to whom Russian is almost 
as a mother tongue. Nowhere was there visible 
and audible any sign of dissatisfaction or of delight. 
Opportunity was not lacking. In the great central 
hall the most conspicuous object was a large scale 
coloured map of the seat of war, flanked by the latest 
telegrams from all parts of the world bearing upon 
the peace. The crowd looked up at the map, some 
of them read the telegrams and then went off to the 
restaurants in the garden, where red-frocked, white- 
capped waitresses sped hither and thither supplying 
their needs. No one whistled, or groaned, or uttered 
a word. Nor did their faces display any emotion 
beyond that of a very slight interest of curiosity. 

But we were soon to have a much 
more crucial test of the temper of 
the crowd. About nine o'clock the 
programme announced that there 
would be an open air display of stereopticon pictures 
of the war. Here in the semi-darkness, for the 
electric arc lamps are not too numerous, and too 
much light would have spoiled the effect of the 
pictures, stood a crowd of four or five thousand 
Russians, No circumstances could be more favour- 
able for the free display of whatever feeling 
swayed the crowd. A lecturer, with stentorian 
voice, explained each picture as it was thrown 
upon the screen. The crowd applauded freely, and 
was as often silent. The first picture shown was 
the most popular. It was the portrait of Admiral 
Makaroff, who lost his life when his flagship was 
blown up at the very beginning of the war. He was 
instantly recognised and loudly cheered. There was 
considerable cheering for Verestchagin, the painter, 
who perished with Makaroff. When the portrait of 
General Linievitch was shown there was a faint half- 
subdued murmur of applause. It was followed by 
the portrait of General Kuropatkin. There was not 
a single cheer; a boy near me whistled, but no other 
sound broke the silence. The crowd looked at their 
General withicy stillness. The hero of so many masterly 
retreats excited no enthusiasm, evoked no gratitude. 
Then followed some pictures of incidents in the war, 
which were received with keen interest, but elicited 
little remark. The lecturer made one observa- 
tion in the course of his explanations which possessed 
a certain tragi-comic pathos of its own. After 
describing the heroism of the Russian soldiers— 
which, indeed, cannot be too highly praised—he 
assured his hearers that “if the Japanese had not been 
in such a hurry to make peace, General Linievitch and 
his men would have given the Japs a tremendous 
thrashing.” The crowd received this gloss upon the 
peace negotiations with stolid indifference. Possibly 
this may come to be accepted as the popular legend. 
It is near enough the belief of. many well-informed 
persons to have a chance of general currency. 
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There are only two views about the 

St. Petersburg peace among the Russians who read 

Opinion. the papers—a very small minority 

of the nation. There are those who 

approve of the peace, but who hate it asa dire but 
inevitable necessity. There are the others who hate 
it, and who say thqt it was not necessary, and that 
Russia has been tricked and jostled into a humiliating 
peace to please the Jews and the Japs, who have 
found in the American President their most obliging 
instrument. Under such circumstances it is impossible 
to expect any popular demonstration of enthusiasm. 
In St. Petersburg we in vain try to raise our spirits 
by dwelling upon the diplomatic victory of M. Witte. 

“So they think that Witte has achieved a victory, 
do they ?” saida Russian lady of distinguished family. 
“It seems to me very vulgar to attach so much 
importance to mere money. We have lost every- 
thing—Port Arthur, Korea, the railway, half of 
Sakhalin, all our navy, our prestige, our moral 
dignity before the world, and you think that we ought 
to be consoled because we have not also to pay some 
money! We are not all Jews, but you would almost 
think so to see what is said in London and in New 
York. To us money is nothing—nothing at all in 
comparison with honour. It was a stupidity, this war, 
nay, a crime, but we have come out of it even more 
foolishly than we allowed ourselves to be dragged into 
it. Better have fought on two, three, or four years 
than consent to such a humiliation.” 

Another Russian who plays an important and use- 
ful part in the politics of the Empire, to whom I 
tendered my congratulations, took another point of 
view, but one equally unsatisfactory to Russian amour 
propre. He said, “ Alas, the Japanese have won all 
the honour both of war and of peace. Now I see that the 
Japanese are a really great and noble nation. They 
have not only defeated our armies and destroyed our 
navy, but in giving up their demand for the indemnity 
in order to secure peace, they have gained a moral 
victory as great as any of their victories in the war. 
I admire the magnanimity and the courage of the 
Mikado, Oh yes, this last is the most famous of all 
their victories. Alike in peace and in war the 
Japanese have beaten us,” 

There is therefore no enthusiasm for the peace. 
But neither is there, on the other hand, any dis- 
position to resent the decision taken by the Emperor. 
The war is over, and there is a sigh of relief even 
from those who protest most energetically that they 
are in favour of continuing war to the bitter end. 

The visit of the Shah of Persia, 


bse which led to the decoration of 

the streets and public buildings 

he Shah, Z ’ 

: — attracted but little attention. The 
Shah is said not to be a man of robust health. If all 


stories be true, his mode of living is not very con- 
ducive to vigour either of body or of mind. He is 
not quite so frank as his predecessor, who calmly 
offered Alexander II. four beautiful horses for 
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a pretty young lady whom he met at the Imperial 
ball ; but from the Queen upon the throne to the 
typewriters in Government offices he regarded them 
all as fish for his net. Persia is spoken of in political 
circles as the only place in Asia where England and 
Russia may come into collision. But as neither 
Power professes any desire to do more than defeat its 
rival in the open field of economic rivalry, it is to be 
hoped we shall not have to discuss what is the 
practical value of the Japanese alliance as a guarantee 
for the satus guo in Teheran. 

Sept. 12th.—It is the feast day of 
St. Alexander Nevski, one of the 
most popular of Russian saints, 
one of the most redoubtable of 
Russian heroes. Seven hundred and sixty-three years 
ago Alexander, son of Yaroslaf, alone and unaided, 
with his Russians, met and defeated an allied host of 
Swedes, Danes and Livonians on the Neva, where 
now at the northern end of the Nevski Prospect 
stands the famous Pavroff or monastery reared by 
Russian piety to commemorate the great deliverance. 
Seven hundred and sixty-three years have passed, 
but this year, as every year since the great victory 
was won, the Russians, from the highest to the lowest, 
solemnly repair in pilgrimage to the prince’s shrine, 
and with all pomp and circumstance of ecclesiastical 
and Imperial state express their gratitude to Almighty 
God for the great deliverance which He wrought for 
Russia seven centuries ago. As I watched the long 
and glittering procession, slowly marching with 
banners and pictures and crosses of gold down the 
Nevski, followed by pilgrim thousands bareheaded 
singing as they marched their three-mile road to the 
monastery, where, sepulchred in solid silver—the 
weight of his shrine is said to exceed one and 
a half tons—repose the saint’s remains, I could 
not help contrasting this careful commemoration 
of pious and patriotic gratitude with the care- 
less indifference of our own people to the great 
deliverances of their history. Magna Carta Day 
passes unhonoured, Cromwell’s Day is forgotten save 
by a few. What sacred service commemorates the 
deliverance of England from the Danes by Alfred, or 
the destruction of the Armada under Queen Elizabeth ? 
Nor are the English alone in their forgetful ingratitude. 
Where, in all broad Scotland, is there any who com- 
memorate with pilgrimage and song the anniversary of 
the crowning mercy of Bannockburn? The Arch- 
bishop and Bishops, in all the glory of their mystic 
white vestments gleaming with gold, and their 
jewelled crowns, walked behind the great cross in the 
long oval formed by the mounted, white-capped 
gendarmerie for three weary miles down the dirty 
streets on a windy day, the bareheaded crowd that 
followed them sang, without band or instrumental 
music, as the Salvation Army sings at its best, while 
all the shops were shut and business suspended. 
Between 1242 to 1905 is a great gulf fixed. But the 
festival of grateful commemoration spans that gulf by 
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a bridge across which the mind can travel back to the 
great Day of National Deliverance. It is good to 
think on those things, to remember the fathers who 
begot us, and especially is it profitable to recall them 
just now, when for the moment Russia, in her hour of 
crisis, looked for a new Alexander to save her, and 
looked in vain. 


Sept. 14th.—Have just returned 

The from the Foreign Office. Eighteen 
Foreign Office = Years ago, when I first was received 
Occupants. by a Russian Minister for Foreign 


Affairs, M. de Giers was in office, 
a statesman whom Lord Dufferin said was the most 
absolutely honourable, truthful diplomatist he had ever 
met. That was seventeen years ago, and M. de 
Giers has long been dead. In 1899 Count Mou- 
ravieff was Foreign Minister, a man witty, ambitious, 
and facile, to whose ambition to immortalise the 
family name Russia owes the late war. One 
Mouravieff had added the Amoor to the Russian 
Empire. Another Mouravieff would live in history 
as the man to whom she owed Port Arthur. Mou- 
ravieff has followed Prince Gortschakoff and M. 
de Giers across the Borderland, and now Count 
Lamsdorff sits in their place — sits rather than 
reigns. For the present Foreign Secretary sits as 
close as a broody hen upon her eggs. “ All other 
diplomats get a holiday,” said Count Lamsdorff; 
“but for six years I have never left this building.” 
Never was there so patient, so industrious, so con- 
scientious an official. He hardly looks any older 
than when I saw him in 1899, and the close confine- 
ment at the Foreign Office does not seem to have 
impaired his health. His post has been no sinecure 
of late; but while other Ministers may come and may 
go, Count Lamsdorff, the great repository of the 
traditions of the Foreign Office, seenfs destined to go 
on for ever. We had a long and pleasant ‘talk—not 
for publication; but I am violating no confidences 
when I say that Count Lamsdorff spoke warmly in 
favour of closer and more friendly relations with 
England ; referred in terms of warm appreciation to 
the British Ambassador, Sir Charles Hardinge ; and 
said that he found Lord Lansdowne a most excellent 
Foreign Secretary to do business with. 
Sept. 15¢#.—Y esterday I went down 
to Peterhof, and, according to the 
phraseology of the Messager Off- 
ciel, had the honour to be received 
by the Emperor and Empress. It was the first time 
I had been at Peterhof. I saw Alexander III. at 
Gatschina. I had seen Nicholas II. twice at Livadia, 
that Crimean Paradise, and the third time at Tsarskoe 
Selo. I have now seen him at Peterhof. The villa 
where I was received is charmingly situated close to 
the seashore, about a mile or more from the railway 
station. Peterhof is a favourite watering-place about 
three-quarters of an hour by rail from St. Petersburg. 
It is prettily laid out, its trees and lakes somewhat 
reminding me of Bournemouth. I was most agrec- 
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ably suprised to find that the Emperor had not aged 
in the least since my last visit six years 
ago. He has certainly passed through a sea of 
troubles since the Hague Conference. But there is 
not a grey hair on his head or a wrinkle on his face. 
He was the same bright, buoyant, hopeful, alert host 
that he had been at Tsarskoe Selo. All the stories 
about his being nervous, haggard, morose, prematurely 
aged, are simply downright lies. I never saw him 
looking better in his life. Nor was he in the least cast 
down or despondent. He was, on the contrary, full 
of hope and trust, as keenly interested and as well- 
informed about everything as anyone I have met in 
the course of my wanderings. AndI was more than 
ever impressed by his transparent simplicity and 
sincerity. I could not help feeling what a loss it is to 
Russia that a personality so eminently fitted to 
win the affection and loyalty of all who approach it 
should have been so long visible to so few. However, 
a better time is coming, and the Douma will change 
all that. Our conversation, which lasted an hour 
and a half—between four eyes, as the saying is—was 
closed by the entrance of the Empress, who had been 
giving her children a lesson. Just before I had been 
received I had heard a baby’s cry in the passage—a 
homelike touch, the effect of which was not impaired 
by the fact that the infant was heir to the Russian 
throne, All the members of the Imperial family were 
in the good health and good spirits which usually 
come to parents and children who are enjoying fine 
weather at the seaside. In a day or two, the Emperor 
told me, they were going for a five days’ cruise in the 
Gulf of Finland—a welcome respite from the endless 
drudgery of signing papers and going through the 
dreary parade of official formalities. 

Sept. 16th.—The day before yester- 
day I was two hours at Peterhof, 
yesterday I spent nearly an hour, 
if not actually in a prison, within 
the shadow of its grim precincts. I had applied to 
be allowed to visit Professor Milukoff, in the 
Wyborskaia prison, to give him messages from 
American friends. The interview was allowed on 
condition that it took place in the office of the 
General of the Gendarmerie in the Twerskaia. As I 
knew by experience that a trip outside the gaol is as 
welcome to a prisoner as a picnic to a schoolgirl, 
I gladly consented. It was further stipulated that the 
interview must be conducted in Russian, in the 
presence of a gendarme. Professor Milukoff speaks 
English as well as I do, but he had to answer all my 
questions in Russian, which were duly translated for 
the edification of the gendarme. The interview took 
place as arranged, and lasted three-quarters of an 
hour. As the Professor was not allowed to answer 
questions as to why he was arrested, I found it more 
interesting to interview the gendarme officer, who 
was courteous and frank. The police, he said, had 
the right to lock anyone up whom they suspected 
contemplated committing political crime. They 
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General Trepoff. 


(Governor-General cf St. Petersburg.) 


could keep them for a month in prison, while they 
were finding out what crime they had been going to 
commit. If at the end of the month they had not 
found it out, the Minister of the Interior could 
order their detention for an indefinite period. The 
political suspect is locked up in solitary confine- 
ment. He is allowed books and papers, provided 
that the police approve of the books, And as it 
usually takes them three weeks to satisfy themselves 
that a book is not treasonable, the Professor had not 
received the books which his wife had sent him two 
weeks before. I asked if he could be taken out on 
bail. “ Impossible in such a case.” “ But of course 
he is allowed to see his lawyer?” “Not until it has 
been decided what crime he has committed. Then 
he can see a lawyer. He cannot want a lawyer to 
prepare his defence until he is accused. He is not 
accused, he is only detained.” I asked if the Pro- 
fessor might contribute an article to the REVIEW OF 
Reviews while in gaol. The answer was “ Yes, 
provided he said nothing to which the authorities 
might take exception.” Professor Milukoff said that 
he was very happy and very confident that his im- 
prisonment would work out for good. 

Sept. 17th, —Next day the papers 
announced that Professor Milukoff 
had been liberated. It was a 
report without foundation. Next 
day Mrs. Milukoff lunched with me at one of my 
weekly political luncheon parties. She said that she 
had heard nothing of her husband’s release. Mrs, 
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Milukoff is a sweet-faced lady with wonderful blue 
eyes, who speaks English with difficulty and French 
with ease. She comported herself with calm dignity 
and quiet confidence. It was at this luncheon party 
that I delivered my address on the Douma from an 
English point of view. It was translated sentence 
by sentence as it was delivered, and then the meeting 
was thrown open for discussion. We were a mixed 
company—Russians, English, Americans, Armenians 
and Jews—and the discussion was as vehement 
as it was polyglot. Nothing could more conclu- 
sively illustrate the absurdity of the popular delusion 
in England that no one dare say anything in 
Russia for fear of spies. The discussions in my room 
at the Hotel de Europe have been quite as free as 
any that have ever been held in Mowbray House, nor 
did revolutionary socialists seem to think that it was in 
the least degree necessary to lower their voices when 
they proclaimed the most sanguinary of their doctrines. 
But it is evident that if the Government persists in 
keeping Professor Milukoff in gaol untried by order 
of the police, there is no adequate realisation on 
their part that the Douma without the Three Liber- 
ties is an impossibility. People say I must see 
General Trepoff, the master of the police, who are 
the masters of everybody, and see General Trepoff I 
will, and if opportunity is afforded me, will explain 
“the English point of view” with the same plainness 
and lucidity of utterance that I have used in other 
quarters, 

Sept. 22nd.—I have seen General 
Trepoff—seen him twice, an hour 
each time—and I am most agree- 
ably surprised. I expected to find 
a fiercer and more authoritative General Gressler who 
was in General ‘Trepoff’s position seventeen years ago. 
“You will find General Trepoff,” I was told, “a first-class 
master of police, but nothing more.” Imagine, then, 
my astonishment when, instead of waiting to be inter- 
viewed, General Trepoff began the conversation— 
which was conducted in Russian through the medium 
of a mutual Russian friend—by saying, “‘ Perhaps you 
would prefer that I should explain my political ideas ?” 
As I had been assured beforehand that he had no 
ideas of any kind but those of a policeman charged 
with preventing crime and maintaining order, this 
amazed me somewhat, and I was still more amazed 
when General Trepoff outlined a liberal political pro- 
gramme which might have emanated from the most 
broad-minded statesman in Russia instead of from 
the much-feared, iron-handed General Trepoff. His 
programme was comprehensive, agrarian, educational, 
industrial and political. After an hour of exposition 
he adjourned the discussion of it till next day. Then 
we had an hour in which I had full liberty of testify- 
ing, and set forth with absolute fidelity the principles 
of the Habeas Corpus Act, and the absolute impossi- 
bility of carrying a free election while he was free to 
lock anyone up he pleased. He said he believed in 
the Douma, which was a self-limitation by the Auto- 
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crat of the power of the autocracy. I replied that by 
arresting Milukoff he had done more to discredit the 
Douma than anyone else. It was as if the Emperor 
had hung a beautiful picture on the wall, called it 
the Douma, and asked everybody to admire it. While 
we were looking at the picture in admiration, up came 
General Trepoff with a sweep’s brush and smudged the 
picture all over with black. We can no longer see 
the Emperor’s Douma, we only see General Trepoff’s 
arbitrary arrests. He smiled, and said that he hoped 
soon to be able to liberate Milukoff on bail pending 
his trial. I told him of my idea of holding meetings 
and conferences for discussing the Douma. He cor- 
dially approved, and to my great surprise said that he 
would personally order the local authorities every- 
where to afford me eveyy facility for holding as many 
public meetings as I liked. “I can hold no meetings, 
public or private,” I replied, “I cannot say a word 
for the Douma until Milukoff is released.” “In two 
or three days,” he replied. “ To-day is Wednesday,” 
Isaid. ‘On Sunday I intend to have my next lunch 
party. I hope I shall have good news before then.” 
We parted, and now everyone is wondering what will 
happen. More than ever I feel that the release of 
Milukoff is the first indispensable preliminary to the 
establishment of popular confidence in the sincerity 
of the Government. 
Moscow, September 25th, 

On Saturday night, at a quarter-past 
six o’clock, Comte Nicolas Sievers 
was announced. Another false 
report of Milukoff’s release had 
been circulated on Friday night, only to be contra- 
dicted next day. I had almost begun to despair, 
when the Comte’s card was handed me. “ Show him 
in,” I said to the waiter, as an alert, erect person 
entered the room. [ wondered who he might be. 


The Release. 


“Mr. Stead, I believe,” said he, bowing. “I am 
Mr. Stead; and you?” “I am the aide-de-camp of 
the Governor-General of St. Petersburg. General 


Trepoff presents you his compliments, and has sent 
me to tell you that Milukoff is free!” “Thank 
God !” I exclaimed ; and then hastily assuring Comte 
Sievers of my delight, I hurried to the telephone to 
tell the glad news that Milukoff was really free at last. 


. Next day we had a very interesting lunch party at the 


hotel, with an ex-boss of Tammany Hall among the 
company, which also included the Master of Elibank, 
M.P., and other representative British and Americans. 
After lunch, when the discussion was in full swing, 
two of my guests frankly expressed their disbelief that 
Milukoff had been released even yet. Suddenly there 
was a slight commotion outside the door, it was flung 
open and in walked Professor Milukoff himself, free, 
cheerful, and in capital spirits. It was an intensely 
dramatic moment. We all sprang to our feet, and 
gave the most cordial welcome to the man whose appear- 
ance was the outward and visible sign of the workings 
of the new spirit which has come over the Russian 
Government. Professor Milukoff afterwards addressed 
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the company. He was the most hopeful, the most cheer- 
ful of us all. A great change, he said, had come over 
the Russian Liberals since he had been in prison. 
A month ago they were disposed to boycott the 
Douma. Now, all of them, with the exception of 
a small body of non-electors, who were Sociai 
Democrats, were going to accept it, work for it, and 
look to it for their future deliverance. He had no 
fear but that the elections would be free. The more 
the Government used their influence during the elec- 
tion the more Liberal would be the results. It was 
delightful to hear him speak with such entire 
absence of bitterness and such perfect assurance as to 
the victory of the good cause. An hour later I was 
describing the scene and repeating the speech to one 
of the Grand Dukes, who seemed to appreciate the 
incident and its moral. 
, Sept. 26¢h.—Yesterday ! travelled 
to Moscow by the night train, 
and found to my great satis- 
faction that I had the Rev. 
Father Petroff as a sharer of my compartment. 
Father Petroff is one of the few priests in Russia 
whose personality and whose influence count upon 
the forces at work in the present time of unrest and 
of new birth. One of the most saddening things 
which confront the visitor to Russia is the 
extent to which the ministers of the Church 
have effaced themselves as factors in the active 
life of the nation. Here is Erastianism in its 
last development. Father Petroff is a man full 
of fire and faith. I was glad to hear that he thinks 
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Professor Milukoff. 
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of spending some months in London this winter to 
master the English language. I hope that all friends 
of Russia and sympathisers with seekers after deeper 
spiritual life will give him a hearty welcome. Father 
Petroff speaks German and Russian. He is in full 
prime of manhood, and is destined to do good work 
in the world long after M. Pobiedonostseff has ceased 
to trouble the disciples. 

Moscow impresses me every time 


The . . . * 
Sunaina tiiatenien with the same feeling of its unique- 
at Moscow. ness, its solitary pre-eminence and 


its barbaric splendour. Building 
is going on in all directions. Electric trams are in- 
vading the streets, but the Kremlin is still there, and 
the whole vast expanse of houses in which fifteen 
hundred thousand human beings are homed seem 
to reflect the image of the Kremlin and to par- 
take of its spirit. I passed a troop of Cossacks 
with their khaki red-faced overcoats, led by an officer 
who, from his eyes and cheek-bones, might have 
been one of the Calmuck Tartars who made Russia 
their prey half a thousand years ago. In strange 
contrast to the mounted Cossacks with their Calmuck 
chief, were the members of the Congress which 
assembled in the house of M. Novosiltseff,eone of 
the many wealthy and cultured citizens of this wealthy 
city. The Congress, which, as usual, was presided over 
by Count Heyden, was crowded, earnest and serious. 
For the first time Poles, Finns, representatives from the 
Caucasus and from Siberia met with the delegates from 
theZemstvos. The proceedings were very orderly. Now 
and then the Congress applauded vigorously, but there 
were no demonstrations of dissent. The first question 
was the attitude to be taken up towards the Douma. 
In July, before the Douma had been established, the 
Zemstvo Congress was disposed to boycott it. To-day 
it resolved, with only one dissentient, to accept it, not 
as a final settlement, of course, but as a useful 
instalment, with the aid of which they may achieve 
the full realisation of their aspirations. On Thursday, 
the 28th, I have to meet members of the Con- 
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gress and others at the house of Prince Dolgorouki, 
where, after my address on “The Douma from 
an English point of view” has been read in 
Russian, I shall have the advantage of hearing the 
Russian point of view. Professor Milukoff has 
kindly undertaken to be my interpreter. On the 
same day, in the afternoon, I meet the peasants’ 
union at the house of Countess Bobrinski. Professor 
Milukoff told me yesterday that he was five weeks in 
prison. He is not liberated on bail to take his trial 
hereafter. No charge is formulated against him. He 
is liberated without a stain upon his character, and 
with one more imprisonment for liberty’s sake to his 
credit. 
The Zemstvo Congress debated 
Woman's Suffrage nearly the whole of one afternoon 
_ on the question of woman’s suffrage. 
After deciding in favour of a 
suffrage universal, direct and secret, it was proposed 
to add the words “without distinction of sex.” 
The motion, I regret to say, was finally rejected by 
67 votes to 60, many of the delegates not voting. 
The demand for equal justice in the matter of 
the franchise was not opposed on its merits, 
but merely as a question of tactics. It was 
urged by the opponents of the amendments that it 
would be unwise to demand a reform which no other 
European country has recognised. ‘The advocates of 
the enfranchisement of women relied much on the 
example of New Zealand and the Australian Colonies, 
and of some American States. It was remarked that 
the Russian men had not proved themselves so expert 
in the art of government as to justify them in 
claiming political superiority to the women, and one 
illustrious lady expressed the opinion—although not 
in the Congress, which is exclusively male—that, so 
far as her observation went, the members of her own 
sex were at least as competent as their male relatives. 
For the moment, however, the claims of one half the 
nation are postponed till a more convenient season. 
(Zo be continued.) 


Russia, 





As we go to press a telegram has arrived from our Chief, stating that his meeting in Moscow on 


September .28th was a splendid success. 


He addressed a gathering of the principal members of the Zemstvo 


Congress assembled at the house of Prince Dolgorouki, as stated above, on “ The Douma from an English- 


man’s point of view.” 


At the conclusion of his speech he answered numerous questions addressed to him. 
A discussion followed, in which several of the members present took part. 
with the result of his first meeting, and has now left Moscow for the Volga towns. 


Mr. Stead is extremely pleased 
This dispatch disposes 


of the statements which have appeared in the Press to the effect that the meeting had ended in disorder. 
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Impressions of the Theatre. 





MR. BERNARD SHAW ON THE GAIETY. 


Mr. STEAD went to his first opera in St. Petersburg in order to give his impressions of what is 


considered the finest Russian opera. 


and we appear this month without any further “ Impressions” from his pen. 
The following letter from Mr. Bernard Shaw reached us too late for our last issue, but as 


our next issue. 


At the time of going to press, however, his copy had not come to hand, 


The series will be resumed in 


“The Spring Chicken” still holds the stage at the Gaiety, the eminent dramatist’s remarks are equally timely 


this month.—ActTiNnG EDITOR. 


Y DEAR STEAD,—My opinion of the Gaiety 
Theatre may be gathered from the fact that 
in the course of my thirty years’ experience 

as a London playgoer I have visited it just twice. 
The second time was on 
business. 

You express abhor- 
rence of the Gaiety be- 
cause of its manner of 
treating” _sex questions. 
But the patrons of the 
Gaiety express an equally 
sincere abhorrence of cer- 
tain plays by Ibsen, Tol- 
stoy, Brieux, and myself 
on the same ground ; and 
their opinion is as good 
as yours or mine. I re- 
cognise this; so I make 
no objection to the Gaiety 
Theatre so long as I am 
free to stay away from it. 
What I do object to very 
strongly is that my toler- 
ance is not reciprocated. 
The patrons of the Gaiety 
are not content with their 
freedom to stay away from 
the plays which disgust 
them: they support, by 
their public opinion, the 
total suppression of such 
plays. The King’s Reader 
of Plays, who has just 
licensed the play which 
shocked you, has also 
just declared that Ibsen’s 
“Ghosts,” a play which 
shocks the Gaiety, cannot 
be licensed, and never 
will be. 

Let us try to clear the 
matter of question-beg- 
ging terms, and define the 
effect on conduct which is in the minds of people 
who talk about moral and immoral plays. There 
is in London an enormous trade in illicit sexual 
intercourse. Certain forms of art unquestionably 
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Mr. G. Bernard Shaw. 


stimulate that trade ; certain others depress it. The 
Censorship of Plays is tolerated and supported 
because, whilst it pretends to suppress the first and 
encourage the second, it really does exactly the 
reverse, There are three 
modern plays which deal 
with sex problems in such 
a fashion that it is in- 
conceivable that any per- 
son should, after witness- 
ing a performance of 
them, become a customer 
to the trade in question 
until the impression had 
died away. Brieux’s “Les 
Avariés” is one; Ibsen’s 
“ Ghosts” another; my 
own “Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession” the third. If 
you take to theatrical 
management—and I quite 
expect you to some day 
—you will find yourself 
absolutely forbidden to 
perform any of these 
three plays on pain o. 
having your theatre 
closed, and yourself and 
every one of the per- 
formers fined £50; 
whereas if you produce 
plays of the Gaiety type, 
or dramas in which the 
heroine is a fascinating 
prostitute living in a halo 
of romance and luxury, 
you will not have the 
smallest difficulty in 
securing the King’s two- 
guinea certificate that the 
performance “does not, 
in its general tendency, 
contain anything immoral 
or otherwise improper for 
the stage.” A stranger from another planet might 
quite logically infer from the facts that St. James’s 
Palace was the headquarters of the trade, instead of 
the centre of the influence of the Throne. That is 
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not the intended state of things; but it is the actual 
one. ~ 


The objection to M. Brieux’s play is that a young’ 


man witnessing it would learn that if he meddled with 
the trade he would do so at the risk of contracting 
diseases which would pursue him into his married life 
and attack his children. The objection to “Ghosts” 
is the same. The objection to my play is its exposure 


of prostitution as a sordid commercial exploitation of 


female poverty, for which society, not the prostitute, 
is to blame, and its acceptance of certain obvious 
possibilities of consanguinity between the children of 
people whose relations have been irregular, 

The recommendation which secures a licence for the 
plays which you describe as worthy of Gomorrah is 
that they make sexual adventures amusing and agree- 
able, and suppress every disgusting or horrifying 
association or contingency of such adventures, 

This is what English public opinion calls upholding 
morality. 

If you really want to lead the London stage out of 
Gomorrah, you must abolish the Lord Chamberlain. 


And to abolish him you must abolish the monarchy, , 


since the King rules the theatres, not by the advice of 
his nifnisters, but by divine right. And mind, there 
is no use abusing the King’s Reader of Plays for not 
doing his duty properly. He does do his duty as 
properly as it can be done. If you were in his place 
you would have to do exactly what he does. 

You could not very well set yourself up as knowing 
better than Ibsen or Tolstoy on what points the con- 
science of Europe needs to be awakened. 

You might take some friendly liberties with me; 
but you could hardly imperil the e#tente by publicly 
stigmatising Brieux as a vendor of obscene literature. 
Papal as your habits are, you would be forced to dis- 
claim all pretension to be the final European authority 
on morals; and you would perforce fall back on 
certain simple, obvious, and popular rules—as, for 
instance, that venereal disease is not a proper subject 
for public discussion; that Jesus is not a proper 
person to be represented on the stage (which is 
perfectly free to Mephistopheles) ; and that satirical 
allusions to individuals in burlesques must not apply 
to members of the governing classes, but be 
strictly confined to General Booth, Mrs. Ormiston 
Chant, in short, to people who are, from the St. 
James’s point of view, nobodies. And as it is of 
course perfectly possible to write the most abominable 
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plays without transgressing rules of this kind, whereas 
it is not possible for the drama to deal fully with life 
without utterly disregarding them, you would find 
yourself steadily driving all light, leading, and litera- 
ture out of the theatre into journalism and novel 
writing, and protecting what you call Gomorrah plays 
from protest and prosecution by Royal certificates of 
propriety. 

But what is the use of telling you this? I have 
said it over and over again without producing the 
smallest impression on public’ opinion, or on you. 
Still, the old rule is maintained. He that is fil-hy, let 
him be filthy still; and he that is righteous, let him 
be suppressed and starved and prosecuted and im- 
prisoned and taught that if he cannot make himself 
agreeable to the Gaiety stalls he had better hold his 
tongue. You, who ought to know this better than 
anybody in England, call for more of it when you are 
shocked, just like the rest. I have never yet seen 
anything like a general protest from the Press against 
the Censorship except on one occasion, when Mr, 
Redford objected to a play in which a lady, wearing 
nothing but a cloak, came upon the stage and thrilled 
the audience from time to time by threatening to take 
the cloak off. Then, indeed, the passionate champions 
of the Lord Chamberlain deserted him as one man ; 
but “Mrs. Warren’s Profession” and “Les Trois 
Filles de M. Dupont” rallied them to his side in a 
moment. 

Get Mr. Redford a handsome pension and prevent 
his getting a successor, and the conscience of the 
London playgoers will soon be so roused by a serious 
dramatic treatment of sex questions that they will 
recoil with horror from the nasty frivolities they now 
thoughtlessly laugh at, which is of course exactly what 
they do not want to happen.—Yours faithfully, 

G. BERNARD SHAW. 

P.S.—I may as well add, in case you want a positive 
line to consider, that there is no need to leave the 
theatre quite “free.” All theatres, and indeed all 
actors, managers, and journalists, should be licensed 
like cabmen, priests, lawyers, and doctors. The music 
halls were improved out of all recognition by the 
County Council licensing them. If George Edwardes 
had to get his licence discussed every year in the 
L.C.C. and risk its withdrawal, and if he could be 
struck off the rolls or d squalified like an undischarged 
bankrupt on sufficient provocation, there would be no 
anarchy and no police absolutism either. 
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Uncre Sam: ‘ Well now, say, old man, do you think 
that remnant worth saving?” ing 


THE PEACE AND AFTER. 

Tue October magazines are much occupied with 
discussions of the peace in the Far East, the gains 
and losses of both parties to the compact, and the 
probable results. In the Fortnightly Review a writer, 
signing himself “ Specto,” treats of Russia’s line of 
least resistance. 

WHAT JAPAN HAS WON. 

He deals first with the gains of Japan :— 

No Great Power for a century has achieved positive conquests 
of anything like the same area and strategical and economic 
importance. By the annexation of the Korean peninsula and 
the southern half of Sakhalin, Japan has added, at one stroke, 
a hundred thousand square miles to her territory. The signi- 
ficance of this fact is far greater than appears on the surface, 
When we remember that only a seventh part of her narrow 
mountainous islands can be cultivated, it will be grasped at once 
that she has far more than doubled the available area of her 
soil. In comparison with an expansion of so splendid and 
decisive a character, the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine—at least 
in its material aspect—was a minor event of modern history, 
We shall better grasp the relative significance of what has hap- 
pened if we compare it with an incorporation of the Spanish 
peninsula with France. 

Henceforth the Sea of Japan is enclosed by an almost con- 
tinuous ring of Japanese territory. Even for an overwhelming 
sea-power the attempt to break that ring would be a task of 
almost unique difficulty and danger. Japan takes over Port 
Arthur as it stands, without any obligation to dismantle the 
defences, and here we have the most important transfer of a 
fortress since Gibraltar passed into our hands... . And 
Southern Manchuria may be regarded as the commercial 
penumbra of Japan’s formal conquests—an economic asset 
more valuable, in all probability, than the territory she has 
actually annexed. 

“RUSSIA THE LEAST BEATEN POWER IN MODERN WAR.” 

“ Specto” deplores that we insist upon regarding 
Russia as the most beaten Power in the records of 
war. He argues, What European army in a similar 
geographical position could have been supposed 
capable of defeating Japan? He urges that Russia is 
in several ways “ the least beaten Power in the records 
of modern 
war ” :— 

The end of war 
is the destruction 
of the enemy’s 
power to resist, 
and the Russian 
power to resist 
never was de- 
stroyed. There 
was no Metz (for 
Port Arthur did 
not surrender 
until it had placed 
a final victory at 
Liao-yang _be- 
yond Marshal 
Oyama’s grasp) ; 
there was no 
Sedan; and there 
was, consequent- 
ly, no indemnity. 
In spite of an 
unparalleled suc- 
cession of crush- 
i blows, the 
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Russia would ‘‘ Save his Face.” 
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passive bet endlessly-enduring mora’ of the Tsar’s armies, 


the continuity and cohesion cf Russian resistance, were 


never broken; and in every engagement they inflicted 
losses heavy enough to protect their retreat, to secure 


time for the reconstruction of their armies, and to arrest the 
progress of the conquerors. Prince Khilkoff’s management of the 
Siberian railway was a feat of which any country in the world 
might have been proud ; but his efforts would have been of little 
avail had Kuropatkin’s retreat from Liao-yang been less success- 
ful. The stubborn, patient Russian readiness to stand and die 
was like an earthwork opposed to a projectile. 

What wasseen at Austerlitz and Jena, at Sadowa and Sedan, 
was the shattering of national organisations, and the destruction 
upon the vanquished side of the power to resist. Nothing like 
this has been seen in the present struggle. 

Thus, at the end of nineteen months of continuous and over- 
whelming defeat, and with only asingle-track railway to depend 
upon, Russia had 700,000 men occt pying positions no less strong 
with no less obstinacy. This is in its own character, perhaps, 
as remarkable an object-lesson in resisting power as history has 
yet afforded. 

M. WITTE’S MOST IMPORTANT VICTORY. 

Comment upon the terms of peace has strangely overlooked 
what she has retained. She keeps the Siberian Railway 
through two out of the three provinces of Manchuria. She 
retains, above all, Harbin and the northern arm of the railway 
running to Vladivostock ; and there is no prohibition of the 
double tracking of that line. This, in point of permanent im- 
portance, is the most significant item of M. Witte’s diplomatic 
salvage. 

The writer lays great stress on the fact that Russia 
still keeps in her hands the whole of the connections 
which enabled her to muster 700,000 men in Man- 
churia, and by doubling the track she is free to sustain 
a million men or more in Manchuria. He remarks 
that the population of Russia is still increasing at a 
rate which gives her in every successive generation an 
increment exceeding the whole population of Great 
Britain and France ! 

WHERE RUSSIA MAY COMPENSATE HERSELF. 

The policy which the writer suggests as Russia’s 
line of least resistance is expansion southward in the 
Near East. He quotes the following suggestive passage 
from the Russ :— 

Our policy must cease to make its exits and its entrances by the 
back-stairs, and, throwing open once more the front door, so 
long kept closed, must show its face to Europe, and contemplate 
once more the unfinished and neglected work that still awaits it. 
This can be unwelcome toygene but our dear friends the 
Germans, who have been tMfoughtfully engaged in building 
operations meant to block up the grand facade of our own State 
edifice, and have for this reason provided us with all possible 
occupation in the back premises. 

This does not, the writer asserts, mean a conflict 
with Germany, but it does mean a grave check upon 
her influence and designs in the Near East. Yet the 
writer argues :— 

There is no longer any valid reason why British and Russian 
statesmanship, in concert with French, should not. reac 
and cordial understanding upon the basis of a new policy in the 
Near East, linked with a programme of political compromise 
and commercial co-operation in Persia, 


a sincere 


The maintenance of the Hapsburg dominions in 
their integrity is commended to Russian statesmanship 
as the cardinal principle of its policy :— 


A policy of supporting Austrian extension west of the Bos- 
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phorus, and Russian extension east of it, would be one in which 
London and Paris would be at one with Vienna and St. Peters- 
burg. It would mean, not war, but compromise and pacific pene- 
tration. Berlin could not resist it without avowing the secret 
hope of pulling Austria to pieces in order to rise upon the ruins. 

The first concrete result of this policy might be an 
autonomous Macedonia. 

Japan’s “TRIUMPHANT CONCESSION.” 


Mr. Alfred Stead extols the Japanese achievements 
with great enthusiasm in the Fortnightly. He quotes 
a European sovereign who, when he heard of the 
“triumphant concession” which ended the Peace 
Conference, exclaimed, “ Great as the Japanese have 
shown themselves in war, they are ten times more 
great in making peace.” Japan withdrew her claim 
for indemnity not from motives of magnanimity or 
generosity, but impelled by the shrewdest statesman- 
ship. She did not allow herself to be carried away, 
as Bismarck was carried away, by the elation of 
military success, into insistence on demands which 
make a vevanche inevitable. Moreover, “ the idea of 
a war for money or territory was abhorrent to the 
Japanese mind ; all the ideas of Bushido, the instincts 
of the samurai, rose up against it in horror.” On a 
question of indemnity simply it would have been 
impossible to continue the war. But Mr. Alfred 
Stead goes on to divulge a deeper motive. He states 
that M. Witte was empowered to pay an indemnity 
to Japan; but “suddenly the Emperor of Russia 
~withdrew from M. Witte the right to pay any 
indemnity at all. This sudden change was the direct 
result of the intervention of the German Emperor,” 
who. wished to prevent the fruition of the Anglo- 
Russian rapprochement growing out of the peace, 
and he did not. wish autocracy to be broken in 
Russia. He was bent on weakening Russia while 
maintaining the autocracy; and “so clever was 
he, that he almost succeeded in wrecking the 
Peace Conference.” The Japanese, aware of these 
designs, boldly dropped the indemnity and _ re- 
nounced half of Sakhalin. ‘ Overwhelmed by the 
sudden slackening of the Japanese attack, Witte gave 
-way and accepted the terms at once. It was the old 
principle of Japanese jujitsu, in which the wrestler 
yields suddenly in order tg throw the opponent off 
his balance, and utilise his momentum to complete 
his overthrow.” The writer states that in St. Peters- 
burg and Berlin the news of peace caused rage and 
consternation. This defeat of Germany, the writer 
thinks, may well foreshadow the founding of an 
Anglo-Russian entente and Convention settling dif- 
ferences, Britain acquiescing in a free passage of the 
Dardanelles for the fleets of the world, and Russia 
acquiescing in the British position in Egypt. So might 
an understanding between Great Britain, France, and 
Russia be arrived at which would finally force Ger- 
many ‘to keep the peace and remain within her own 
frontiers. ‘This would be the crowning glory of Lord 
Lansdowne, with whom, says the writer, and with 
nobody else, the merit of the peace lies. He origi- 
nated it, and made its achievement possible. Mr. 
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Alfred Stead urges that the Emperor of Japan must 
be invested with the Order of the Garter, which the 
Prince of Wales, on leaving India, might go to Japan 
to confer. 

Dr. Dion's VERSION. 


In the Contemporary Review Dr. Dillon tells the 
story of the Peace negotiations. There is much of 
the air of mystery about his partial disclosures. He 
shows the journalist’s resentment at the dogged 
reticence of the Japanese envoys, and contrasts there- 
with M. Witte’s readiness to take the world into his 
confidence. He gives the chief honours of the peace 
to President Roosevelt. His first invitation to a 
Peace Conference was negatived by Count Lamsdorff. 
Mr. Roosevelt, not to be daunted, instructed the 
American Ambassador to put the matter before the 
Tsar himself, and secured an affirmative answer. 
Dr. Dillon insists that M. Witte was unhampered by 
instructions. His plan was to get Japan, Russia and 
the United States to look upon peace as virtually 
unattainable, and on the strength of this impression 
to vie in making all feasible concessions. Japan’s 
insistence on an indemnity is put down to bluff. This 
is Dr. Dillon’s argument :— 

Being a straightforward man in whose mind there is no place 
for reservations, Mr. Roosevelt doubtless informed his Japanese 
friends from the very beginning that their chance of obtaining a 
heavy solatium was virtually nil. Now if Japan, knowing the 
President’s strong opinion, none the less despatched plenipo- 
tentiaries to the Conference, it was only fair to argue, as Mr. 
Roosevelt probably argued, that she was prepared, if the worst 
came to the worst, to waive her claim for a large indemnity. We 
may go further and add that if the Mikado’s Government was 
minded from the very first to content itself with a small sum of 


-money, it could never have seriously intended to resume hostilities 


in order to collect that petty amount. The notion would be 
preposterous, And that being so, we are forced to the conclusion 
that Japan was all along playing a game of bluff, and playing it 
so resolutely and systematically as to deceive her own people and 
lead them to suppose that a victorious campaign would be carried 
on unless peace brought in a large sum of money from Russia. 
President Roosevelt himself must also have been taken in. 

M. Witte, by reducing all outstanding difficulties to 
a question of money, knew that a war for an indemnity 
would ruin Japan in the eyes of the world, and to this 
end he worked the newspaper press, Dr. Dillon, as 
a personal friend, undertaking as they crossed the 
Atlantic together to help him. Dr. Dillon’s closing 
passages are somewhat mysterious ; but one makes 
out that the decisive step was that taken by President 
Roosevelt in a message to the Mikado, that the fight 
for money would probably eat up more money than 
could be recovered, and that the world looked to 
Japan to lead in matters ethical as well as military. 
“This appeal, which was made in the name of all 
that is lofty and noble, was duly cabled to Tokio, and 
promptly complied with.” 

Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON’S VIEWS, 

In the Positivist Review Mr. Frederic Harrison 
declares that the traditional ascendency of Europe over 
Asia will be shaken to its foundation ; the limitless 
potential trade of China will largely pass into 
Japanese hands ; Japan will expand over Asia. He 
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finds the striking lesson of the war in the crushing defeat 
of Imperialist ambition. “When Governments can 
only think Imperially, their people can only think 
revolutionarily.” Socially the note of the war “has 
been a spectacle of intense patriotism combined with 
self-restraint, repression of vain-glory and ambition.” 
The West has never seen since the Roman Republic 
this combination of patriotism, democratic ardour, and 
aristocratic rule. But, proceeds Mr. Harrison :— 


After all, the true lesson of this war will be the religious 
warning it will ultimately enforce. It is a knock-down blow to 
the national professions of Christianity. The Churches and 
their political allies are for ever telling us that nothing but 


their prayers and incantations can inspire courage, duty, virtue, * 


and honour in nations. The Gospel of Peace has much to 
answer for in allowing itself to become the watchword and 
battle-cry of tyrants, pirates, and slave-drivers. Even a 
hundred years ago our national hero was taught to believe that 
his duty towards his God was ‘‘to hate a Frenchman as he 
would the Devil!” And the morbid fanatic who involved 
us in the Soudan believed himself to hold private inter- 
course with his Maker, and had from him personal missions 
unknown to the Governments he served. History can show no 
contrast more flagrant than that of the brutal bigotry of Russia, 
with its ferocious fetichism like that of a Dahomey savage, its 
blasphemous mummerties, and its horrid execrations, as compared 
with the human and social religion of patriotism and family that 
animates Japan. No God, No Heaven, no sacraments, no 
priests led the Japanese soldier to battle. To him the intricate 
machinery of Theology is alike irrational and absurd. He fights 
and dies for his Mikado, his ancestors, for Bushido, for Japan. 

It will be observed that Mr. Harrison refers to the 
national professions of Christianity, not to the religion 
itself. He speaks of the Japanese as though they 
were almost a Positivist nation, apparently overlook- 
ing their intense spiritualism. 

Wuat Mr. NorMANn THINKS. 

Writing in the World’s Work on “The March of 
Events,” Mr. Henry Norman, M.P., remarks that the 
Russo-Japanese War was a bad one for the prophets, 
himself included. He clearly regards the peace as a 
great triumph for Russia, though he admits that Japan 
has obtained much of great value to her. He con- 
cludes :— 


It is a very good thing for the peace of Europe that the war 
in the Far East is over. All capable students of foreign affairs 
see clearly how the absence of Russia as a European Power has 
darkened the international horizon, It would be wholly 
harmful to British interests that Russia should be permanently 
weakened in Europe. 

BLAMED—ARE THE PEACEMAKERS ! 

The writer of “Musings Without Method” in 
Blackwoods Magazine, which, by-the-bye, has got 
M. Witte a little on the brain, after making a number 
of caustic remarks about International Busybodies 
such as William II. and Theodore I., “ perfectly well 
equipped for the mismanagement of other people’s 
business,” says that international busybodies, like the 
journalists who create them, are without responsi- 
bility :— 

Mr. Roosevelt, for his own glory, wanted nothing but peace, 
peace bad or good, peace at any price. When the terms were 
signed at Portsmouth (N.H.) his glory was complete. It 
matters not a jot to him whether his indiscreet energy has been 
successful or not. Suppose the hasty terms of peace compel in 


the future a yet more bloody war, he cannot be impeached. 
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“ The test of the peace,” the writer remarks, “ is its 
durability,” and of this he has the gravest doubts. 
Russia will still be supreme in North Manchuria, in 
spite of her engagements, and should she penetrate in 
a southerly direction another war will be hard to 
avoid. Neutral peoples may think any peace good 
enough for the combatants ; but “for Japan, who had 
the conqueror’s right to dictate terms, a guarantee of 
future tranquillity was imperative, and if she has not 
this guarantee she has squandered the lives of her 
soldiers in vain” :— 

However, these considerations are as nothing to those whose 
delight it is to make peace for others. As they recognise no 
responsibility, it matters not to them what is the result of their 
interference. Were they making peace for themselves they 
would see to it that the peace was just and permanent. Making 
peace for others, they care not what are its provisions. 


- WHat Apoutr WEI-IAlI-WEI ? 


In the Fortnightly Review Mr. Demetrius C. 
Boulger recalls that Wei-Hai-Wei was leased to us 
“only for so long a period as Port Arthur shall 
remain in the occupation of Russia.” Strictly speak- 
ing, we ought now to evacuate Wei-Hai-Wei. He 
suggests that our pledges to Germany concerning that 
unfortunate seaport have rendered it useless to us. 
He suggests, however, that we should, in renouncing 
Wei-Hai-Wei, take in its place the lease of a new 
naval station at Tinghai, in the principal island of 
Chusan, where, as an English admiral once said, 


IN THE REVIEWS. 





“The whole British fleet could ride at anchor in 


safety.” This Chusan was in our possession from 
1840 to 1846, and again from 1860 to 1862. ‘The 
Chinese were quite willing to make it over to us in 
1883. Mr. Boulger thinks that this would be a 
prudent step to take, in view of Germany’s pronounced 
designs on the Yangtse region. 


Notes OF WARNING. 


Sir Edmund Barrow writes in the National Review 
on the new balance of power in the Far East. He 
recalls certain predictions of his written in September 
1893, which have been singularly verified by the 
process of events in the Far East. On the strength of 
fulfilled prophecies, he puts on record six warnings 
as to possible consequences of the Anglo-Japanese 
Treaty. (1) The Alliance may seriously compromise 
the interest of foreign countries in and about China, 
and international friction may thus be increased. (2) 
He despairs of the regeneration of China from within, 
and thinks that foreign pressure may produce an acute 
crisis. (3) Chinese popular feeling being more friendly 
to us than to any other nations, we should avail our- 
selves of the opportunity, but we are likely in the 
future to be faced with a formidable commercial and 
industrial competition of a fully developed China. 
(4) He reckons that Japan may become a dangerous 
rival,or even an adversary. (5) Our Australian Colonies 
may by this danger be moved to federate with the 
Mother Country, and share the cost of naval defence. 
(6) He strongly deprecates counting on any direct 
support of Japan in the protection of India. 
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POLITICAL IDEAS OF THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE. 
ALEXANDRE ULAR contributes to La Revue of 
September 15th an article on the Political Ideas of 
the Russian People. 


M, PLEHVE THE INCARNATION OF AUTOCRACY., 


M. Plehve, says the writer, was the purest incarna- 
tion of the autocracy which had become an oligarchy 
in the hands of unscrupulous grand-dukes and great 
functionaries, and yet he regarded his régime as one 
which was in perfect accord with the political ideas of 
the people. To the end he remained convinced he 
was right, and in a conversation which he had with 
M. Ular the month before his death, he said :— 


Revolutions are made by majorities, and the majority is with 
us. Something must certainly be done, but not the revolution 
you prophesy. We must simply undo what M. Witte has done, 
and restore tranquillity to agriculture by extirpating the dis- 
turbing elements which he called into existence. 


THE IGNORANCE OF THE MOUJIK. 


The clearest point in Plehve’s argument, con- 
tinues M. Ular, was his disbelief in the idea that 
political revolutions are made by minorities. M. Plehve 
suppressed education and the press, and what appears 
as disinterestedness on the part of the majority of 
the moujiks is in reality ignorance on the questions 
of government. The modujik does not know the 
meaning of a Constitution, a Parliament, a Democracy, 
or a Republic. He has no idea of the complex 
questions or the great problems which an assembly 
representing tens of millions of individuals has to deal 
with, or of the interests and aspirations which mike 
up the life of a nation. 

The moujik is therefore unable to see howa change 
in the form of government can influence the conditions 
of communal life. He does not feel that he is part of 
anation. There is nothing to ally him mentally with 

other districts than his own, There is no cohesion 
among the Mirs. The autocracy does not rule over a 
‘collective entity but a number of isolated entities, and 
to designate it the word nation is never used. It is 
-always the people that is spoken of. The Russian 
people have nothing but a local, conscience, and for 
the rest they are subjects. The Tsar is their national 
conscie:ice. 


THE SLAVOPHIL DOCTRINE, 


Finally, M. Ular contends that it is the Slavophil 
alone who can interpret the political ideas of the 
Russian people. The centralisation of the Russian 
Government, he says, is anti-Russian, and everything 
instituted during the last two centuries ought to be 
abolished. In the Middle Ages princes were only 
prefects of police elected by the citizens, All public 
functionaries were elective. ‘The Slav States were 
Republican. There was no distinction of class. 
Mongol despotism has transformed the prince into an 
autocrat, while Peter the Great established social caste. 
But in spite of all this, the old Slav racial spirit is still 
alive, and is manifesting itself wherever it is not 
brutally repressed by the bureaucratic autocracy. 


THE REVIEW 


OF REVIEWS. 


ABSOLUTE LOCAL AUTONOMY. 


The peasant knows well enough what he wants, but 
he does not know how to formulate hisdemands. He 
conceives the State as an immense federation of Mirs. 
He has no conception of Parliamentarism based on 
direct suffrage with responsible ministers. ‘He can 
only conceive a federative system, the village assembly 
which would send delegates to the district assembly. 
The district assembly, again, would name committees 
and form departmental parliaments, which would again 
delegate committees, and constitute together a kind of 
national convention. It would not be ministries but 
commissions who would govern, while special func- 
tionaries would be elected to administer the land, the 
mines, etc., belonging to the communes. Local 
autonomy, even in budget matters, would be absolute, 
and the State as such would not have the funds to dis- 
pose of, except for services concerning the whole nation. 


NO WORLD-POLITICS, 


This assembly is evidently neither an autocracy nor 
a Socialist scientific republic. It would permit the 
existence of a Tsar, the symbol of national entity, 
who would preside over the National Convention ; it 
would permit the survival of the Orthodox Church, 
which also was once organised on the elective prin- 
ciple ; and, lastly, it would admit a diversity of insti- 
tutions, and: a liberty of action which the Marxist 
Socialist republic could not guarantee. On the other 
hand, it would not admit World-Politics, or the too 
famous place in the council of the Powers which we 
persist in considering the criterion of national great- 
ness. 


TAINTED MONEY AND THE CHURCH. 


Dr. G. H. Pentecost writes under this title in 
the Avena, and utters no uncertain sound. He thus 
concludes a vigorous criticism of Mr. Rockefeller’s 
methods of business and charity :— 


Let the millionaire with tainted millions alone. Let him 
bear the responsibility of them himself. Do not ease his 
responsibility by a partnership with him. He is only too 
willing to buy the Church’s condonation, Let him understand 
that he can no more buy the silence of the Church with his 
money than Simon Magus could buy the power of the Holy 
Ghost with his money. The case is not exactly parallel, but the 
principle involved is the same. The Church cannot thrive under 
the patronage of such a system as that represented by the 
Standard Oil and the Beef Trusts. To cringe and fawn before 
these corporations or the men who represent and manage them 
is to stultify every principle for which the Church stands, or 
ought to stand. No good can come of any compromise or 
partnership with them, Indeed, to accept the gifts of such men 
and the corporations they represent is for the Church /o se// her 
birthright and betray her Master for so many pieces of money. 
The Church’s power is not in money, but in the favour of God 
and the presence of the Holy Spirit. Were the Apostle Peter 
now on the earth he would probably say to these men, who, 
having first outraged every teaching of Christ, now seek to buy 
the approval, or at least the silence of the Church: ‘‘ Thy 
money perish with thee ; thou hast no part or lot in the matter.” 
The message of the Church to such men as these should be the 
message of James, the brother of the Lord: ‘‘Go to now, ye 
rich men, weep and howl.” 
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COUNT WITTE. 


Mr. CHARLES JOHNSTON contributes to the orth 
Auzerican Review a sketch of the life and work hitherto 
of Sergé Tulitch Witte. He derides the idea that 
M. Witte was the son of a Dutch storekeeper, or that 
his family were so obscure as to be able to get him 
only a wayside stationmaster’s berth. He maintains 
that Witte comes of a long line of noble Courlanders, 
descendants of the old Teutonic order, while on his 
mother’s side he is descended from the Princes 
Dolgoruki. 

ANCESTRY AND EDUCATION. 

He “comes of a great race of sturdy courage, 
lovers of liberty.” Coming to biographic detail, Mr. 
Johnston says :— 

Sergé Iulitch—that is, Sergius, son of Iuli or Julius—was 
born in Tiflis, the capital of the Caucasus, on June 29th, 1849, 
so that he is just over fifty-six years old. His youth was passed 
in the Caucasus, among wild Orientals, Tcherkess cutthroats, 
Tartar peddlers, Persian and Armenian merchants, Georgian 
landowners, a dozen different shades of sallow skins and guttural 
voices. He studied at the Tiflis College, and showed great 
mathematical powers. So marked was his ability in this line 
that, when he entered the Odessa University in 1866, he set his 
heart on a mathematical professorship, and worked so hard that 
he gained the large gold medal on graduating, four years later, 
in his twenty-first year, He tried his hand at journalism about 
the same time, joining Asmidoff in the Mew Russian Telegraph, 
which was decidedly anti-Semite in tone. “ 

A BUSINESS TRAINING FOR STATESMANSHIP. 

He was induced by his family to give up the long- 
cherished design of a professorship, and became 
inspector of the South-Western railroad of Russia, 
which connects Warsaw and Kieff with Odessa. The 
writer says that Witte’s history is henceforth truly 
American, He qualified as a great captain of in- 
dustry :— 

His career asa statesman was profoundly affected and coloured 
by his earlier life as a strenuous and successful business man ; 
and it is this early training which gives him that real grip of 
affairs which stands in such sharp contrast to the ideology of so 
many Russian statesmen. 

RAILWAY KING, 

He soon became assistant superintendent of traffic, 
and then general superintendent of the railroad. In 
this capacity he came into touch with Vishnegradski, 
then supreme director of the railroad, afterwards 
Minister of Finance. In the Russo-Turkish War 
Witte had charge of the railway transport of the 
troops and the material, and triumphed over all diffi- 
culties even more successfully than Prince Khilkoff in 
the Japanese War. In the eighties the Russian 
Government invited experts to send in plans for a 
scheme of uniform tariffs for the Russian railroads. 
Witte’s scheme was selected as the best, adopted by 
the Russian Minister of Railways, and translated into 
many languages. Vishnegradski took him into the 
Railway Department of the Finance Ministry, and, 
finally, Witte became Minister of Railways. 

FINANCE MINISTER. 

On Vishnegradski’s retirement Alexander III. 

offered the post to many of his leading men, Every 
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one of them agreed to take it, provided Witte were 
made his assistant. Consequently the Tsar appointed 
Witte himself, not as assistant, but as Minister. 
Alexander III.’s idea of the self-development of Russia 
behind a tariff wall found in Witte a most able execu- 
tant. He has created a new industrial class. His 
enemies charge him with thereby impoverishing 
Russian agriculture. Mr. Johnston describes how 
Witte beat the Kaiser in the German tariff war, and 
at the same time prevented that war from impoverish- 
ing the peasantry. Mr. Johnston says that Witte’s 
idea is that as the Tsar is the father of his country, so 
the Finance Minister is to be the country’s business 
manager. 


MINISTER OF PEACE AND LIBERTY. 


From the outset it is true that Witte was a strong 
opponent of war with Japan. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Johnston admits that he was just as ardent an 
advocate of the policy which made war with Japan 
almost inevitable. He was Minister of Finance 
while the greater part of the Siberian railroad was 
being built, and he changed the chronic deficit of the 
Russian Budget into an annual surplus by means of 
which he paid for the Siberian railroad. He also 
introduced the gold standard into Russia. Finding 
the Court influences had turned against him as Finance 
Minister, Witte accepted the position of President of 
the Committee of Ministers, and as such he accom- 
plished the great act of religious liberty proclaimed 
last Easter. Mr. Johnston asks, Is his appointment 
as Peace Plenipotentiary on the part of Russia a sign 
of genuine repentance? Along with all lovers of 
Russia he ardently hopes that this will be so :— 

Witte has inspired confidence throughout the whcle civilised 
world as a man of goodwill, of honest heart, of immense 
fidelity and constructive power. He, and he alone, if an 
international vote were taken, would be deemed fit to grapple 
with the immense problems which lie in the path of his country, 


ANGLO-RUSSIAN ENTENTE. 


One of the happy results attending the conclusion 
of hostilities in the Far East is that the air is thick 
with suggestions of the ally of Japan entering upon a 
friendly understanding with Russia for the settlement 
of outstanding possibilities of dispute. In the Fort- 
nightly Review Mr. Alfred Stead has urged this, and 
the writer who calls himself “Specto.” Sir Thomas 
Holdich in the same magazine is less sanguine of 
such a fortunate result, but faintly trusts the larger 
hope of a good understanding with Russia— 
the realisation of an agreement which shall be of mutual 
benefit to us both; the linking up of railway systems which will 
promote international commerce (which, at the worst, will give 
her no more facility for approaching India than it will give us 
for preventing such an approach), and will at once outflank 
all the complications of Afghan and Persian policy ; complete 
understanding with those countries, too, based on mutual com- 
mercial interest, and that security for peace and relief from the 
everlasting burden of nervousness about India which can only 
be obtained by the development of such interests, 
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‘THE HUMAN SIDE OF THE GERMAN EMPEROR. 


In the Windsor Magazine Mr. Poultney Bigelow 
has an entertaining paper on the German Emperor, 
not offensively personal, as are many papers of this 
kind. Mr. Bigelow has real qualifications for writing 
such an article, for his father (U.S. Ambassador at the 
Court of Napoleon III.) took his family to Germany 
to be educated, During the Franco-German war, 
Mr. Poultney Bigelow lived with his tutor at Potsdam, 
and his father having had personal relations with the 
late Emperor Frederick, was often invited to spend 
the holidays with the young Prince William. 

Mr. Bigelow recalls that monstrous stories were 
manufactured, chiefly in Paris, about the Emperor 
when he first came to the throne—stories which were 
greedily swallowed, and even obtained much credence 
in England. Our present view of the Emperor seems 
to him much more nearly correct. In few rulers, he 
says, does heredity show so strikingly. Asa boy he 
adored his mother, Nobody could do anything as 
well as she could, from painting a picture to making 
a cake. One day the future William II. and Mr. 
Bigelow escaped from the Prince’s tutor, Dr. Hing- 
peter, who seems to have been not altogether suited 
for his post, and to have fussed over the Prince much 
as a hen fusses over ducklings which will go into the 
water. The boys decided to explore the vastnesses 
of the Neues Palais at Potsdam, where the Prince 
showed his companion a goodly collection of paintings 
by his mother :— ’ 

The proud son dilated upon their merits with an enthusiasm 
which left no doubt in my mind that he ranked his mother with 
Rosa Bonheur. It was obviously love for the parent which 
tinged his admiration for her art. Had her works been done by 
Raphael, they could not have called forth more glowing tributes, 

On another occasion we were having supper in the gardens, a 
meal of milk, bread and butter, stewed fruit, and some very 
simple raisin cake. It was a pretty picture of a children’s 

arty, all the little princesses being there, as well as Prince 

enry, who now commands the German Navy. The cake 
excited much interest, for it was a luxury highly prized in a 
household where the diet was measured by hygienic rather than 
Imperial principles. 

The future Kaiser nudged me, and with a voice full of pride 
whispered? ‘‘ Do you see that cake? Isn’t it magnificent?” I 
assented, though at that moment I saw no particular occasion 
for becoming enthusiastic. ‘‘ Well,” said he, ‘‘my mother 
made that!” 

As for the charge that the Emperor, after his acces- 
sion, was “an unnatural son,” Mr. Bigelow says it is 
too long a story to enter into; so far as he knew, 
William II. was always really attached to his mother :— 

If he had occasion to show any other feeling, it was never 
towards her as a woman, but strictly on grounds of political 
or military expediency, in which was mingled no personal 
bitterness. ' 

He is the most universally well-informed man I 
know, says this writer, and has read pretty well every- 
thing worth reading. Moreover, his marvellous 
memory enables him to utilise what he has read as 
few can do. He has done more for the outward 
observance of religion than any of his predecessors, 
except Frederick William IV. Only in his reign 
Berlin has received a fitting cathedral, and the German 
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Court set a good example of remembering the Sabbath 
Day. William II., says Mr. Bigelow— 

is an orator, and no mere maker of phrases. Oa the many 
occasions when I have heard him speak, I can recall none when 
he did not exhibit suggestive knowledge as well as capacity for 
dramatic effect. His speeches have this quality that raises them 
far above the average—they are the words of a man who is in 
dead earnest. 


We have heard before how, during the manceuvres, 
he breaks away from his officers and gallops across 
country, always over ditches and other obstacles, to 
some distant point of the field; and those who cannot 
keep up with these dashing rides are noted as unfit 
for the hard work of a real campaign. On the whole, 
Mr. Bigelow evidently thinks the Kaiser much better 
than he is painted. 


GERMAN WORKMEN’S SECRETARIATES. 

In the Eevnomic Journal Mr. W. H. Dawson 
describes the German workmen’s secretariates, which 
seems to be a sort of Trade Union Poor Man’s 
Lawyer.’ He says :— 

It is the primary object of the German secretariates to give 
advice upon all the laws which specially concern the working 
classes, and above all the insurance laws (sickness, accident, and 
old age and invalidity), the factory laws, the sanitary laws, the 
laws governing the relations of landlord and tenant, of debtor 
and creditor, the laws on poor relief and maintenance, the 
occupation law (Gewerbeordnung), the commercial law, the 
conciliation and arbitration laws, not to speak of administrative 
regulations and ordinances of every kind enforced by Empire, 
State, province, and municipality. 

The secretaries are dond-fide working men, elected 
by their fellows. They must surely possess a power 
of acquiring much knowledge of the law. Mr. Daw- 
son thus recalls the origin of this post of Labour 
Adviser :— 

The first Workmen’s Secretariate of the German type was 
that founded at Nuremberg in 1894, after three years of pre- 
liminary work. It opened its doors with a general offer, not 
only to the organised working classes but to the townfolk at 
large, to impart information gratuitously upon all questions of 
labour law, of civil and political right, in a word, upon every 
relationship in which citizens stand to each other, towards 
society, and towards the State. During the first year 6,839 
inquirers sought advice or help, but by the year 1902 the num- 
ber had increased to 17,707. From the first the experiment 
was a great success, and it was quickly imitated by other 
towns, until at the present time sixty of these Secretariates are in 
operation, and many more are contemplated. Everywhere they 
are maintained by the combined labour organisations of a town 
or district, which levy special contributions from their members 
for the purpose. Originally their basis was a very broad one, 
and their services were offered indiscriminately to the organised 
workers and the public generally. Gradually, however, a feel- 
ing has grown up unfavourable to the policy of the ‘‘open 
door,” and some of the Secretariates now restrict their help to 
Trade Unionists or to persons ‘‘ incapable of organisation,” 
among whom are counted women generally, apprentices, and 
orphans, 


The secretaries are chary of litigation. Mr. Dawson 
finds the best proof of success in the fact that since 
April rst, 1903, there has been established in Berlin 
a Central Workers’ Secretariate. This is representative 
both of the entire body of trade unions in the Empire 
and of all the local secretariates. It is maintained and 
controlled by the General Committee of Trade Unions. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


GLIMPSES OF INDUSTRIAL JAPAN. 

Mr. CHARLLS ALBERTSON, in the Luxgineering 
Magazine, describes the private dockyards and ship- 
building plants of Japan. In so doing he supplies 
interesting glimpses of various sides of Japanese 
industry. For example, the Mitsu Bishi Dockyard 
and Engine Works near Nagasaki, in order to obtain 
enough satisfactory men, have conducted a school for 


five years. About 200 boys are taught there. Fifty 
boys enter each year, beside 100 apprentices. The 
school is free to anyone who cares to enter. The 


company has a hospital, with a corps of physicians 
who treat the employés free of expense. Since 1897 
the company has had in operation a combined pen- 
sions and insurance system, employé and employer 
contributing equal amounts monthly. A savings bank 
is in operation, with liberal interest and bonus added 
by the company. 


NOBLES ENTERING INDUSTRY. 


At the head of the Iwasaki Dockyard Company, 
Kobe, is Mr. K. Matsukata, a son of the ex-Premier, 
Count Matsukata :— 

To find a man of this type engaged in business enterprise only 
goes to show the immense change that has taken place in Japan 
within the last forty years. Previous to that time the better 
class Japanese would have nothing to do with business, and the 
merchants were not looked upon with favour. At the present 
time the change is complete, and business is an honourable pro- 
fession with men of all ranks, The coming of the higher class 
Japanese into business has brought in the much needed higher 
ideals as to commercial methods and honesty, 


This company sends every year in regular rotation 
one of its engineers to study the best designs, tools, 
and manner of working in Europe and America. The 
business methods of the world are studied in the same 
way. This company was the first in Japan to build 
vessels for export. 


OLD-WORLD LINK BETWEEN MASTERS AND MEN, 

Of the Yokohama Dock Company, the writer says 
that :-— 

Here, as elsewhere, there are no regularly organised labour 
unions, but the old time customs, which are very powerful and 
sometimes deeply felt, have to be regarded very carefully. 
Ordinarily, however, the workmen are fairly just in their 
requests and are not troublesome. They feel that they belong 
to the company and to its officers. In fact, one might almost 
say they feel that a part of the company belongs to them. 
Really they seem to take pride in being a part of the works, 
which increases with the length of their service, and this feeling 
is not without reason, because the men are kindly treated and 
seldom discharged even when work gets scarce. When once 
discharged there is considerable difficulty in getting them back 
again. Here, as everywhere and in every condition in Japan, 
theold feeling of master and servant still remains to an extent 
so much greater than in our own country that it is hardly con- 
ceivable by us. 

OLD-WORLD IRREGULARITY, 

Another remarkable feature mentioned by the 
writer among the Japanese labourers is the “ Don’t- 
care fashion in which they look upon the necessity of 
regular attendance at work” :— 

The Osaka Iron Works, for instance, can secure the daily pre- 
sence of only about go per cent. of their employés. The other 
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1o per cent. think they are sick or imagine some friend is un- 
well, or they are off on a lark by themselves or a picnic with 
their families, or they are taking a comfortable loaf, or perhaps 
have earned so much money that they of necessity must see it 
all spent, or they just simply and plainly want a day or two off. 
At any rate, fully 10 per cent. are absent daily, and the idea 
that they are affecting adversely their employer’s interests never 
once enters their heads, They have constitutionally and abso- 
lutely no regard for regular attendance. Such a condition would 
not bé tolerated for an instant in this country, but in Japan it 
cannot be helped. 





OUR STRENGTH IN ASIA. 

Srr THomas HOLpicu contributes to the Fortnightly 
Review a reassuring paper on England’s strength in 
Asia. He deplores the nervous fear with which we 
seem to regard a comparison of our strength with that 
of Russia in Asia. He has always believed that 
England’s strength in Asia is greater than the majority 
of Englishmen are ready to concede. His impression 
is that the result of the recent war will lead to no 
great change in trans-frontier sentiment. The Afghan, 
he says, prefers the Christian to the yellow infidel. 
Sir Thomas makes a remark that all those who talk 
on Asiatic politics ought to lay to heart. He says, 
“Tt is well to remember that race antagonism is far 
more bitter between Asiatic nationalities than between 
Asiatic and European.” The only vulnerable points 
in the natural fortifications of India are at Herat, 
Kandahar, Sistan and Quetta. For defending these 
Sir Thomas holds that the proportion of natural fight- 
ing material in India is at least double that of Russia, 
and though a large proportion are unwarlike races, the 
same may be said of Russia. No compulsory service 
would be needed. India would rise with enthusiasm to 
repel the foreign invader. War with Russia would be 
popular with the native troops, who are, he thinks, 
to be entirely trusted. He advocates the incu‘cation 
of patriotic principles in our elementary schools, both 
in England and India. In case of trouble with India 
on the Afghan frontier, the Afghans, he says, would 
expect our troops to enter their country for defensive 
purposes. But at the close Sir Thomas expresses his 
hope of a brighter alternative,—of conciliation with 
Russia rather than antagonism. The whole paper, 
written by one who has every right to speak with 
authority, is full of a sober common sense which ought 
to allay scares, and prevent us imagining that “ the 
British Empire in Asia rests upon the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance.” 





THERE is a clever reproduction of the chatter of the 
quack doctors, who assume the ré/e of Cheap John, in 
Macmillan’s for October. There is a tercentenary sketch 
of Sir Thomas Browne by Daniel Johnston, and an 
appreciation of Henry IV.’s Minister, the Duke of Sully. 
The Sherborne show supplies the point of departure for 
reminiscences of ancient pageants. Thcr: is a short 
paper on Nelson’s autograph. ‘The average price of one 
of Nelson’s letters would appear to be about £10, but 
£1,000 was paid for a letter written by the great Admiral to 
Lady Hamilton, believed then to be his last finished letter. 
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THE MARVEL OF JAPANESE EDUCATION. 

In the National Review Mr. E. P. Culverwell 
supplies a most interesting paper on Japanese Educa- 
tion and Character. He sags that the Japanese child 
in an elementary school breakfasts at six, and stays at 
school from seven till twelve. These five hours are 
broken by gymnastics and play. Sunday is a whole 
holiday, Saturday is a half-holiday, a fortnight in mid- 
winter, a week in April and the month of August. 
The children in their play do everything but quarrel. 
An English teacher, after two years’ experience, reports 
that he never saw Japanese schoolboys quarrel. There 
is at least one school journey in the year, when every- 
thing that can be taught is taught. There is no 
corporal punishment. No Japanese teacher ever 
loses his temper without being disgraced. The pupils’ 
mental attitude is earnestness. The English school- 
boy’s fashion of despising school tasks is unknown. 
Children of ati classes, rich and poor, go together to 
the same school. All classes in Japan are characterised 
by extraordinary courtesy of action and speech. There 
are a few honorary prizes, for “the precepts of the 
Sermon on the Mount are far more faithfully observed 
in Japan than in those nations of Christendom which 
profess to recognise their Divine authority” ; for duty, 
not self-advancement, is the motive appealed to. 
But loan scholarships are given, the student promising 
to repay them afterwards for the benefit of another 
student. Gymnastics are carefully taught, parrot 
memory is discouraged. 

Morals are taught two hours a week in the 
elementary schools, one houra week in the secondary 
schools. Moral maxims are illustrated by deeds of 
history or actions of private men. These stories are 
not tales of triumphant strength and conquest, but of 
self-effacement. The nearest approach to them in 
Christian teaching would be the stories of the martyrs, 
but to the Japanese mind the martyr’s hope of reward 
in heaven would rob the act of virtue. This force of 
self-control and self-effacement is rooted in public 
opinion, habit, and patriotism. Of religious enthusiasm 
there seems to be none. A class of children in 1892, 
asked what was their dearest wish, wrote, “To be 
allowed to die for our beloved Emperor.” The 
Emperor is an abstraction put in the place for God 
reserved in our minds. The writer adds a note to 
say that since Western education has passed out of 
the hands of the missionaries Christianity has been 
practically at a standstill in Japan. 





CENTENARY reminiscences of Nelson are well to the 
fore in the October number of Cornhill, Mr. David 
Hannay culls some interestiag and suggestive extracts 
from Napoleon’s correspondence to indicate the great 
Corsican’s idea of Nelson. Mr. Hannay thinks that 
Napoleon would have refused to admit that he had been 
baffled by Nelson. The picturesque side of Trafalgar 
is very picturesquely sketched by Dr. W. H. Fitchett. 
One of the most readable papers in the magazine 
is the reminiscences of a diplomatist, who went as 
an unpaid attaché to St. Petersburg before the Crimean 
War. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


MR. CARNEGIE AS AN OUTDOOR MAN. 
By W. T. Sreap. 
W. T. Sreap contributes to C. B. Fry’s Magazine 
a sketch of Andrew Carnegie as an outdoor man. His 
health is attributed to the fact that he has always spent 
a considerable portion of each day in the open air, 
“From his boyhood upwards he has never taken 
kindly to the confinement of the office, the mill, or the 
factory. When he was a weaver’s bairn in Dunferm- 
line Town, as now, when he is Laird of Skibo, he is 
most at his ease under the broad canopy of 
heaven,” 
THE TEMPTATION IN EDEN UP TO DATE! 


From twelve to fifteen he was in a bobbin factory ; 
then he took to the open air life of a telegraph boy ; 
next he became clerk and operator on the Pennsy!- 
vania Railroad. Mr. Stead says :— 

His duties caused him to be out and about a good deal, and 
he spent his Sundays in summer in wandering with his com- 
panions through the woods. It was on one of these Sunday 
afternoon strolls through the woods that the young Carnegie 
showed his boy companions the first cheque he ever received is 
interest on capital. He cried ‘‘ Eureka!” for before that none 
of them had received anything but wages from toil. ‘‘ How 
money could make money—how without any attention from me 
this mysterious golden visitor should come—led to much specu- 
lation, I had never received anything before for nothing, as it 
were.” To a thorough-going Socialist that scene in the Pennsy]- 
vania forest makes a latter-day up-to-date companion picture to 
the ‘‘ Temptation in Eden.” 

Of his later life Mr. Stead says :— 

Mr, Carnegie has been all round the world “seeing things.” 
He has been in India, in Egypt, and knows more about the 
British Empire than most of the men who are governing it. 
He has driven, or been driven, in a four-in-hand from Land’s 
End to John o’ Groats, and has probably seen more of Britain 
and the Britons than any of our Home Secretaries, 

HIS OUTDOOR AMUSEMENTS. 

Travel by land and sea that brings him easily and 
rapidly to the centre of human interest is set down as 
the chief outdoor amusement of Mr. Carnegie. Mr. 
Carnegie is said frankly to prefer his estate at Skibo to 
the Celestial City :— 

He revels in the glimpses of moor and sky and the blue firth. 
He loves his trees and his gardens, It is not exactly the delight 
of the poet in the beauty of nature, who in ecstasy declares, 
‘*My Father made them all.” Mr. Carnegie feels that, no 
doubt, but it isa comfort to him to reflect that, if God made 
them, Andy Carnegie helped to mind them. 

He never smokes. No one but a duke or a king 
is allowed to smoke in Skibo Castle. He neither 
plays cricket or football; he does not hunt. He 
provides grouse-shooting only for his caests. He 
drives, he walks, he golfs, he fishes. Such are his 
outdoor amusements, Skibo is a great open-air toy, 
with which he is never tired of playing. 





PROGRESS—a term of widely varying application and 
still more piebald associations—is discussed in ‘the 
Positivist Review by Dr. J. H. Bridges. His historical 
analysis concludes with the remark: “The end we set 
before us—the end which constitutes progress—is the 
permanent preponderance of social feeling over self-love. 
Progress means that we live by, and for, Family, Country, 
Humanity.” 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


GERMANY AND MOROCCO. 
Tue New FIELD FOR GERMAN ENTERPRISE, 


In the September issue of the Deutsche Rundschau 
Theodore Fischer, in an article entitled “ The 
Economic Significance of Morocco,” discusses the 
future possibilities of Morocco from the German 
point of view. 

The writer tells us that in the past five or six 
years Germany has been recognising the economic 
significance of Morocco, and he thinks the new 
understanding between France and Germany pro- 
mises the dawn of a new era in that country. In his 
view German enterprise has a rich future in store, 
though the initial difficulties to be overcome in open- 
ing up the country are very considerable. 

Morocco is described as a very inaccessible country, 
for there are practically no harbours there, It is 
therefore important to build a good harbour and make 
a railway to connect it with the capital. In the 
interior the mountains make the country difficult to 
penetrate, but Morocco must be put into connection 
with the sea, and expensive works must necessarily be 
undertaken. 

THE RESOURCES OF THE COUNTRY. 

With regard to the resources of Morocco, the writer 
thinks they will prove of immense commercial value, 
The sea fisheries are at present neglected, save for 
German enterprise. The rivers are known to con- 
tain excellent fish, but the fish is at present little used. 
Certain regions are most favourable to agriculture, 
and the writer recommends the cultivation of grain 
and cotton, but even there artificial irrigation would 
be necessary. So far practically nothing is known of 
the mineral resources of Morocco. 

The trade statistics are not very reliable, but in the 
last few years it is stated that England has forty-eight 
per cent. of the trade of the country. France comes 
next with twenty-one per cent., and then Germany 
with fifteen per cent. Germany will find it difficult 
to compete with England and France. 

ENGLAND AND FRANCE AS COMPETITORS. 

The chief advantages which England enjoys are the 
cotton industry and her convenient position at Gib- 
raltar. Tea, the national drink, is also entirely in 
English hands. France supplies nearly all the sugar, 
and all German attempts with sugar have hitherto 
failed. Only Belgium may be said to compete with 
France for the trade in this commodity. 

The Germans have introduced woollen goods, 
coffee, metal wares, chemicals, paper, etc., and though 
German trade with Morocco is more important than 
the German trade with East Africa, it is as yet nothing 
compared with the future it may have in store. 





THE feature-of McClure’s Magazine for September is 
the set of gorgeous colour pictures, finer than any I ever 
remember to have seen, of the Grand Cajion, Colorado 
River, in Arizona. They are really wonderful specimens 
of colour-printing. 


IN THE REVIEws. 395 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE IN CHINA. 


In La Revue of September rst Paul d’Enjoy 
concludes his article on the Marriage Laws of China, 
which appear to resemble very much those of Japan. 

REPUDIATION OF THE WIFE. 

The present instalment deals with divorce. Repu- 
diation of the legal wife by the husband may be 
exercised in case of sterility, misconduct, lack of 
respect towards the husband’s parents, slander, theft, 
or jealousy. A divorced woman is free to marry 
again. She may also appeal to the Mandarin of the 
place against the decision if there has been any abuse 
of authority or,violation of the law on the part of the 
husband, who may be punished with eighty stripes and 
compelled to take back his wife. 

OPTIONAL DIVORCE, 

Divorce by mutual consent takes place for incom- 
patibility of temperament, and when the husband and 
wife both desire a separation. Optional divorce takes 
place when the husband or the legal wife leaves the 
conjugal home. The legal wife who leaves the con- 
jugal home commits a fault which is punished by a 
hundred ‘stripes. In this case the husband has the 
right either to take her back or to take advantage of 
divorce to separate from her. He may also give her 
in marriage to anyone he pleases. The woman who 
marries again of her own accord, after her flight and 
before divorce, is punished by strangulation—the 
punishment reserved for the adultress. 


REPUDIATION OF THE HUSBAND, 


When it is the husband who has deserted the con- 
jugal home, the legal wife must wait till three years 
have passed without news of him before she can 
divorce him, and this divorce must be authorised by 
the Mandarin, The woman may then marry again. 
If the legal wife does not wait for three years, but 
also leaves the conjugal home, she receives eighty 
stripes, and if she marries again a hundred stripes. 


WHEN DIVORCE IS COMPULSORY, 


Divorce is compulsory for adultery on the part of 
the wife, for blows inflicted by the wife on her husband, 
or for blows inflicted by the husband on the wife, 
when serious wounds or permanent injuries have been 
the result, such as fractures, the loss of an eye or of 
a limb. 

There are also certain obstacles or exceptions to 
divorce. The marriage cannot be dissolved when the 
wife has been in mourning with the husband for three 
years for her father-in-law or her mother-in-law, or 
when husband and wife have married poor and become 
rich together, or when the wife has no family left to 
return to. 





THE present October issue of the Gir/’s Realm is the 
concluding part of the seventh annual volume. The 
only article of interest which it contains is a memory of 
Hans Christian Andersen, transcribed by Miss Bella 
Sidney Woolf. 
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INTERNATIONAL ‘“ PERILS.” 

A wRITER in Blackwood’s Magazine discourses on 
the subject of the various “ perils” of which we have 
of late heard so much—the Yellow Peril, the Anglo- 
Saxon Peril, and the Tartar Peril, more inexactly the 
Russian Peril, It is to the last-named that he devotes 
most of his remarks. 


THE TARTAR PERIL. 


Napoleon I. and Bismarck, he reminds us, both 
feared it; and M. Witte has just shown his hand, says 
the writer, by declaring to a correspondent of the 
Matin that the best remedy for Russian internal 
troubles is a foreign war in pursyit of Russia's 
“historical destiny,” which B/ackwood interprets to 
mean aggression in the Near East or on the Indian 
frontier. He admittedly considers the Russians 
as Asiatics, “with a veneer of civilisation among 
the very limited educated class.” He _ bases his 
dread of the Tartar Peril chiefly on the immense 
numerical superiority of Russia’s armed forces— 
6,000,000 soldiers, an overwhelming force as com- 
pared with that of any other European Power. But 
it by no means represents Russia’s resources during a 
prolonged war, still less does it represent her total 
resources after a few years’ undisturbed domination 
in her Asiatic territories. Moreover, the withdrawal 
of a large proportion of the male population from the 
ordinary pursuits in Russia would disorganise her 
internal economy much less than would be the case 
in other European countries. From her Asiatic pos- 
sessions, when once assimilated, she will be able to 
add, the writer calculates, another couple of millions 
to her army. And the whole experience of the war 
just ended shows that final supremacy must 
rest -with the big battalions—not the __ infer- 
ence always drawn, but the writer argues that 
if the loss of the victors be only one-third that of the 
vanquished, and the victors could not promptly 
replace their losses, while the vanquished could draw 
on almost inexhaustible reserves, then the big batta- 
lions must in the end win, He conjures up a fearful 
picture of Europe overrun by a vast host of Russians 
accompanied by “hordes of marauders from Central 
and Northern Asia,” all under the Russian standard, 
and, though half savage, yet well generalled, and 
therefore far more formidable than their predecessors. 
No European Power could invade Russia; she has 
too bad a climate, and her economic development is 
too backward. But these Russo-Asiatic hordes, if 
not arrested on the frontier, would soon disorganise 
and demoralise any civilised State in Europe. 

THE YELLOW PERIL. 

The Yellow Peril, except from an economic point 
of view, the writer does not regard as serious. But 
he does think Chinese and Japanese cheap labour, 
combined with these nations’ marvellous manual 
dexterity and training of the eye, might be turned to 
commercial account in such a way as to become a 
serious danger to European and American industries. 


OF REVIEWS. 


From certain points of view the Yellow Peril becomes 
a political German Peril, a gentle hint to somebody 
to pull the German chestnut of Shantung out of the 
fire, for the writer dees not know how, unless the 
status guo be guaranteed by the new Anglo-Japanese 
treaty, Germany can retain Shantung except at Japan's 
pleasure. 
THE ANGLO SAXON PERIL. 


As for the Anglo-Saxon peril “ recently advertised 
by the Berlin dealers in ‘ perils,’” he does not sce 
what it can mean. A Customs Union of the British 
Empire and the United States would be, indeed, an 
Anglo-Saxon peril for Germany ; but of that, at pre- 
sent, there is no chance. 


AMERICAN FAILURE IN PORTO RICO. 

In the orth American Review General Roy Stone 
writes strongly on “Our Failure in Porto Rico.” 
He begins his article by citing the following startling 
statements :— 


**San Francisco, November 25th.—Santiago Iglesias, repre 
sentative from Porto Rico, addressed the delegates of the 
American Federation of Labour to-day, and said that the condi- 
tion of the workmen in his native land was worse under th: 
present régime than unde that when Spain was in power. He 
averred that 600 Porto Ricans died each month from starva- 
tion.”"— New York Times, November 26th, 1904. 

‘** A responsible contractor of San Juan quotes common labour 
at 30 cents per day of eleven hours, and mechanics at one dol., 
and adds: ‘ Labourers are so hard up you can get any amount 
of them. They will have little or nothing to do, now that 
the coffee crop is gathered (November) ¢i4/ next August, when 
it begins again.’”— Phe Expansionist, February, 1902. 

“I found many thousands of people out of work and in 
distress . ... anarmy of idle workmen.”—Mr. Samuel Gompers, 
1905. 

‘* Value of merchandise exported from Porto Rico for two 
years before the American occupation, 36,051,632 dols. ; same 
for two years after occupation, 16,769,040 dols.” 

The reasons of this lamentable contrast to the high 
hopes with which the United States set out to deliver 
the people of Porto Rico are then detailed by 
General Stone. - It is all due, he says, to the Foraker 
Law, which was conceived in a spirit of anti-trust 
panic. It forbids any corporation to buy or sell real 
estate in Porto Rico, or to own or control over 
500 acres of land for any agricultural purpose 
whatever. Nor can any shareholder in one agri- 
cultural corporation be a shareholder in another 
agricultural corporation. The consequent absence of 
capital is checking the growth of Porto Rico. 
Nevertheless Mr. Stone believes that were these 
restrictions relaxed, the future of Porto Rico is 
assured, He says :— 

Whenever the people of the island are well employed and 
properly fed, and their misery thus ceases to afflict the traveller, 
and when better accommodations are provided for travel, 
better steamers, railroads, and hotels, Porto Rico will become a 
winter resort for Americans and Europeans for pleasure and 
health. Its foreign aspect, its matchless scenery--a combina- 
tion of the grandeur of the Alps and the beauty of the tropics— 
its delightful winter climate, and the courtesy and hospitality 
of its people, both rich and poor, will attract visitors - by 
thousands, 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


THE CAPE TO CAIRO RAILWAY. 

Mr. J. HartLey KNIGHT writes in the Zugincering 
Magazine on the “ Recent Progress of the Cape to 
Cairo Railway.” The idea and the phrase he attri- 
butes to Sir Charles Metcalfe, and though the scheme 
owed much to the powerful personality of Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes, it has not, he says, suffered in any way through 
his death. The Southern Line is a good many miles 
beyond Kalomo, and well on the way to Rhodesia 
Broken Hill, the next great stage to the terminus 
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weeks. Sir Charles Metcalfe also claimed that no other bridge 
of its size and capacity had ever been built so cheaply. At the 
time of writing the bridge is still incomplete, some 50,000 
rivets having yet to be hammered in before the finishing touches 
can be made. The bridge was designed by Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, consulting engineer in Africa of the Rhodesia 
Railways, Limited, and Mr. G. A. Hobson, M.Inst. C.E., of 
the firm of Sir Douglas Fox and Partners, the same company’s 
consulting engineers in London. The work of construction was 
under the immediate charge of Mr. G. C. Imbault, who had 
with him a staff of English bridge-builders, which never exceeded 
twenty-five men and about one hundred native labourers. This 
gentleman practically superintended the construction of the bridge 








Copyright of The Sjhere.”| 


The Zambesi Railway Pridge at the Victoria Falls in course of Construction. 


On the further side of the river, just out of sight, is the forest which has grown up owing 
Underneath the cantilever is stretched a 


The view is taken from the eastern side of the gorge. 


to the incessant spray which falls upon the south side of the chasm into which the Zambesi plunges. 


safety netting. 


on the southern end of Lake Tanganyika. Sir Charles 
Metcalfe is quoted as saying that Providence was very 
kind to the projectors in placing coalfields at Wankie 
and a rich copper region at Broken Hill. 


THE HIGHEST BRIDGE IN THE WORLD. 


The Victoria Falls Bridge, which has just been opened 
by the British Association, is thus described :— 


It is the highest—420 feet—in the world, and it was built in 
the shortest time recorded for such a work—viz., nineteen 








at Darlington, where it was made by the Cleveland Bridge and 
Engineering Company, and also its erection across the Zambesi. 
The total length of the bridge is 650 feet, of which the 
central span accounts for 500 feet between the pin centres on 
the two banks, the balance being made up of the two short 
spans. The great centre span rises in a graceful parabolic arch 
to the centre, the spring of which starts from the bases of the 
main booms. The vertical rise to the crown is go feet. The 
main span is made of twenty bays, each 25 feet long ; and lateral 
stability was secured by a wide spread at the feet of the bridge. 
At the rail level the distance between girder centres is 27 feet 
6 inches, whereas at the bases the width between pin centres is 
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50 feet. The roadway projects beyond the side girders so as to 
allow a clear 30 feet between parapets. The bridge is of steel, 
and as it is coated with grey paint it is rendered as invisible as 
possible against the cloud of spray—‘‘ the smoke that sounds,” 
as the natives call it—that rises from the Falls, and the undue 
a on the landscape which so many feared has thus been 
obviated. 


BRIDGE-BUILDING AS BY CLOCKWORK. 

The most difficult work was at the beginning, in 
securing a firm basis on the rock :— 

**Once we began to build the arch outwards from either 
bank,” said Mr. Hobson, ‘‘everything was plain sailing, and 
the work went on with the smoothness and regularity of clock- 
work.” So carefully had the whole thing been thought out that 
the two ends of the bridge, which was built from both sides on 
the gorge simultaneously, met so exactly that there was not a 
difference between them of even an eighth of aninch, The 
actual erection of the bridge commenced on October, 1904, and 
the girders were joined on April 1, 1905. 

An interesting feature of tHe construction of the 
railway bridge at Victoria Falls is the huge net hung 
below the growing bridge, for the purpose of catching 
workmen and tools that might drop from the bridge. 
While the bridge was building the railway to Kalomo 
went on .at the rate of a mile and a half a day. 
Between Kalomo and Broken Hill, a distance of 260 
miles, the only practical engineering difficulty is a 
bridge some 1,700 feet long which will have to be 
constructed over the River Kafue, 


THE EXTENSION NORTHWARD, 

Sir Charles Metcalfe said to the writer :— 

My own opinion is that in the future there will probably be 
two lines running from Broken Hill—one going up through the 
Congo Free State to Lake Chad and right: through French 
territory, coming out perhaps at Algiers or some other place on 
the north coast; the other coming up through German East 
Africa and ultimately joining up with Khartoum and Cairo, 

Broken Hill is 1,984 miles from Cape Town. Mr, 
Rhodes preferred the water route by Lake Tan- 
ganyika: Sir Charles prefers the railway line by the 
side, but whether Germany will permit of the latter is 
doubtful. As to the northern section, the writer 
reports little change. Lord Cromer, while approving 
the rail and river transit, thinks the whole route by 
rail commercially impossible. 

PROSPECTS. 


Of the Rhodesian section, the writer states that the 
percentage of expenditure to receipts was in 1903-4 
75°8, the previous year 61°3. He concludes his 
optimistic sketch by saying :— 

When the depression under which South Africa is still labour- 
ing is removed and the waters of the Victoria Falls are 
‘*harnessed ” for electrical production, it is only reasonable to 
assume that the Rhodesian railways will be worked at consider- 
ably less cost, and that the net revenue will be proportionately 
greater. At the present rate of progress the next five years should 
see some wonderful developments in the African railway world, 
and speaking personally, I shall be very greatly surprised indeed 
if by that time the Cape-to-Cairo Railway is not within a stone’s 
throw, as the saying is, of Lake Tanganyika. 





THERE is not much in the October /d/er, beyond rather 
a commonplace mountaineering article by Mr. E. E. 
Stock, which takes one over exceedingly old ground in 
Switzerland. 


THE REVIEW oF REVIEWS. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT ON HIS BOOK-TREASURES, 
HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED REMAINS. 

In the WVineteenth Century Mrs. Maxwell Scctt on 
Abbotsford contributes notes hitherto unpublished 
regarding his books, or “gabions,” by which he 
means curiosities of small intrinsic value, whether 
rare books, antiquities, «t:. Among the rest is “ Wit 
and Mirth, or Pills to Purge Melancholy.” Of the 
editor Sir Walter says :— 


He was a musician as well as a poet, and his collection go s 
to prove two curious facts : first, that a variety of songs false! 
called Scotch—for example, ‘‘’T was Within a Mile of Edin- 
boro’ Toun,” and others besides—were, in fact, composed fo: 
the players ; secondly, that it isa mistake to suppose that th 
English had no style of national music, although they hav: 
suffered it to drop almost out of memory. A great number o! 
tunes which are of genuine English origin are to be found alon 
with the music in the ‘‘ Pills to Purge Melancholy.” Th. 
tunes of the ‘‘ Beggar’s Opera,” so many of them at least as are 
of English origin, go to establish the same proposition, an 
show in what a short time a nation may be bullied into the 
abandonment of its own music. 


RICHARD BAXTER A BORDERLANDER. 

Another has this portentous title of :— 

Basilae.. The certainty of the World of Spirits fully evinced 
by the unquestionable histories of Apparitions, Operations, 
Witchcraft, Voices, etc., proving the immortality of souls, th: 
malice and misery of devils and the damned, and the blessed- 
ness of the justified. Written for the conviction of Sadducees 
and Infidels by Richard Baxter, London, 1691, 


On which Sir Walter remarks :— 

This collection, which in point of authenticity may be classed 
with those of Glanville and Sinclair, builds its evidence upon 
the character of the worthy dissenting minister, Richard Baxter, 
whose doctrine was distinguished among the dissenters that no 
sect of religion might be free from the disgrace attending follies 
of this nature. The book has had its day of popularity, but the 
reverend author is now rather pitied than credited for the 
prodigies which he has amassed together, 


There are many other characteristically quaint titles 
and notes. 

















Kladderadatsch.} 
The Mad Elephant (German S. W. Africa.) 


[Berlin. 


LinpEGuILt (new Governor): ‘‘ That’s no use, my dear fellow; 
dismount, dismount !” : 
GENERAL TroTHA (late Governor): ‘All right—but who knows 


how long this will go on, and some one will be saying the same to you?” 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


INDIA AND IMPERIAL CONTROL. 

A SPIRITED, ably-written paper in the Monthly 
Review deals with this subject. The writer, Mr. 
E. John Solano, regrets exceedingly the dismissal of 
Lord Curzon, in praise of whom he cannot say too 
much. His admiration of Lord Curzon is excelled, 
however, by his contempt for Mr. Brodrick. Lord 
Curzon put®things right; Mr. Brodrick puts them 
wrong again. It is monstrous that one who has worn 
the fool’s cap more than once should be in such a 
position :— 

With regard to the military reforms, Lord Kitchener, the 
experienced soldier, is overruled—upon matters of crucial 
principle—by Mr. Brodrick, who has proved his incompetence 
with regard to this subject. While in regard to the Government 
of India, Lord Curzon, the experienced statesman, is overruled 
—also upon matters of crucial principle in regard to policy and 
constitution—by a Secretary of State who is ignorant of India 
and its conditions. 

Mr, Solano has unbounded contempt for the Con- 
stitution which requires no experience or knowledge 
of Asia or India in the two men primarily responsible 
for the guidance and control of the Indian Empire. 
We can see the absurdity of appointing a cook to 
command a battleship, yet we cannot see the absurdity 
of Indian affairs being controlled by a person crassly 
ignorant of India. 

All the recent history of India shows the danger of 
this system of ignorant Imperial control. There is 
continuity in the routine of internal economy, and 
entire absence of continuity in broad questions of 
policy. He contrasts the four main problems of Indian 
admigistration before and after Lord Curzon’s ap- 
pointment. Russia had been allowed to come far too 
near the Indian frontier; peace had been so badly 
maintained along that frontier that in the fifty years 
before 1897 no less than forty frontier wars had been 
waged. All Lord Curzon’s recent policy, including 
the Thibet mission, he would approve. After retail- 
ing all the advantages of Lord Curzon’s policy, the 
writer goes on to insist that no man, whatever his 
genius and personality, could have achieved these 
results without the practical knowledge which Lord 
Curzon possesses. 

The two essential conditions of successful govern- 
ment of India are that no class, either European or 
native, should become a governing class; and that 
the Governor-General should be absolutely secure of 
his authority. His personal prestige must on no 
account be weakened :— 


It is not a matter of sentiment. The sense of supreme autho- 
rity, which invests the personality of the King’s representative 
with that dignity and power which oriental usage attaches to 
its rulers, is an essential element of the Indian Constitution— 
for it affects both discipline and efficacy as regards government. 
If it were thought that by clamour or cabal it were possible to 
subvert the authority of the Viceroy, to rescind his orders, or 
to create factions against him among his subordinates, those 
instincts of intrigue which are so strong in Asiatics would cer- 
tainly give rise to incessant unrest in opposition to the supreme 
authority. 


Whenever’ it is necessary to differ from the 
Governor-General-in-Council, the Home Goverament 
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s] ould differ so in nowise to harm his prestige. And 
this, again, is what Mr. Brodrick has just done :— 
While Mr. Brodrick has niggled in London over his 
‘‘checks upon the Indian Government,” he has destroyed an 
essential factor and first principle of good government and 
peace in India—through the prestige and authority of the King’s 
representative. 





POOR INDIA: 
So Bapty HANDICAPPED BY NATURE! 

In the Scottish Geographical Magazine Mr. Cameron 
Morrison calls attention to some geographical pecu- 
liarities of the Indian peninsula. He enumerates 
quite a host of disadvantages under which our great 
dependency labours. First of all, its coast line is 
short—the shortest of any important country bordering 
the ocean. There is scarcely a single inlet in its five 
thousand miles of coast. Its inland regions are thus 
far removed from sea. Mr. Morrison puts this draw- 
back vividly by saying :— 

The great Indo-Gangetic plain, stretching across the continent 
from the Arabian Sea to the Bay of Bengal, is one of the 
wealthiest and most fertile regions of the earth’s surface. Yet it 
might well be open to question whether, if the continent were 
sunk sufficiently to flood the whole of this immense valley (and 
at no part is it more than 800 feet above sea-level), the gain to 
India, in thus having a great area of the “‘ unharvested sea” 
intersecting her land area, would not compensate for the loss of 
thousands of square miles of cultivated soil. 

The few inlets are too shallow part of the year and 
mere marsh the other part. The delta of the Ganges 
turns out to be a waste of water-logged sandbanks, 
with but one opening, the Hugli Estuary, practicable 
for ocean traffic. Nor has India, says Mr. Morrison, 
been any better treated in the way of islands. 
Furthermore, there are no inland seas for the 
development of internal commerce. This lack of 
means of transit is further aggravated by the mountain 
ranges, useful for defence purposes, but a barrier to 
commerce. He says :— 

The amount of merchandise sent into and coming from Tibet 
during a year does not equal that carried in one voyage by a 
single P. and O, liner, and the total trans-frontier trade of India 
is well under 5 per cent. of that passing through the few ports 
on the coast. One of the anomalies of the working of our Indian 
Empire is that the splendid country of Burma is virtually cut off, 
on the land side, from the contiguous districts of India by the 
great masses of impenetrable and unexplored mountains stretch- 
ing from the confines of Upper Assam to the termination of the 
Arakan Yomas at Cape Negrais. 

In the matter of rivers India might seem to be 
comparatively well off. But the appearance is 
deceptive. The great rivers neither drain nor water 
the land through which they pass. They are rather 
great aqueducts from the Himalayas to the sea. The 
Indus in dry weather is a network of shallow channels 
and mud islands. With the exception of the Ganges 
and the Brahmaputra, the Indian river is rather a 
natural drain for the monsoon rains. The silt brought 
down by the rivers is spread along the shore, resulting 
in a belt of shoal water lying all round the coast :-—— 

Thus, from Bombay on the west coast io Calcutta, there is 
not more than one natural harbour, and even Madras, which 
has spent lacs and lacs on its concrete breakwaters, has the 
greatest difficulty in keeping the fairway clear. 
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THE LOVE OF NATURE: WHAT IT IS. 


RECENT return from holiday excursions may incline 
readers to receive with more open heart the pleasant 
little homily which appears in Cornhill under the title 
“From a College Window.” There is a certain sweet 
pensiveness, not without shrewdness, which makes these 
monthly reflections a very pleasant change from the 
ordinary type of magazine article. The writer 
says :— 


I would have everyone who cares to establish a wise 
economy of life and joy cultivate, by all means in his power, 
a sympathy with and a delight in nature. We tend, in this 

e of ours, when communication is so easy and rapid, 
when the daily paper brings the whole course of the world 
into our secluded libraries, to be too busy, too much pre- 
occupied ; to value excitement above tranquillity, and in- 
terest above peace. It is good for us all to be much alone, 
not to fly from society, but resolutely to determine that we 
will not be dependent upon it for our comfort. I would have 
all. busy people make times in their lives when, at the cost of 
some amusement, and paying the price perhaps of a little 
melancholy, they should try to be alone with nature and their 
own hearts. They should try to realise the quiet unwearying 
life that manifests itself in field and wood. They should wander 
alone in solitary places, where the hazel-hidden stream makes 
music, and the bird sings out of the heart of the forest ; in 
meadows where the flowers grow brightly, or through the copse, 
purple with bluebells or starred with anemones; or they may 
climb the crisp turf of the down, and see the wonderful world 
lie spread out beneath their feet, with some clustering town 
*“smouldering and glittering” in the distance, or lie upon the 
cliff-top, with the fields of waving wheat behind, and the sea 
spread out like a wrinkled marble floor in front ; or walk on 
the sand beside the falling waves. 

I will go further, and say that a man who does not wish to do 
these things is shutting one of the doors of his spirit, a door 
through which many sweet and true things come in. ‘* Consider 
the lilies of the field” said long ago One whom we profess to 
follow as our guide and Master. And a quiet receptiveness, an 
openness of eye, a simple readiness to take in these gentle 
impressions, is, I believe with all my heart, of the essence of 
true wisdom. We have all of us our work to do in the world ; 
but we have our lesson to learn as well. 


. 


“4 CALL FROM WITHOUT.” 


The writer is careful to guard the intrinsic purity 
and unselfishness of this sympathy with Nature :— 


There is a well-known passage in a brilliant modern satire 
where a trenchant satirist declares that he has tracked al] human 
emotions to their lair, and has discovered that they all consist of 
some dilution of primal and degrading instincts. But the pure 
and passionless love of natural beauty can have. nothing that is 
acquisitive or reproductive aboutit. There is no physical instinct 
to which it can be referred ; it arouses no sense of proprietorship ; 
it cannot be connected with any impulse for self-preservation. 
If it were merely aroused by tranquil, comfortable amenities of 
scene, it might be referable to the general sense of well-being, and 
of contented life under pleasant conditions. But it is aroused just 
as strongly by prospects that are inimical to life and comfort, 
lashing storms, inaccessible peaks, desolate moors, wild sunsets, 
foaming seas. It is a sense of wonder, of mystery; it arouses ‘a 
strange and yearning desire for we know not what ; very often 
a rich melancholy attends it, which is yet not painful or 
sorrowful, but heightens and intensifies the significance, the value 
of life. I do not know how to interpret it, but it seems to me to 
be a call from without, a beckoning of some large and loving 
power to the soul. The primal instincts of which I have spoken 
all tend to concentrate the mind upon itself, to strengthen it for 
a selfish part ; but the beauty of nature seems to bea call to the 
spirit to come forth, like the voice which summoned Lazarus from 
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the rock-hewn sepulchre. It bids us to believe that our small 
identities, our limited desires do not say the last word for us, 
but that there issomething larger and stronger outside, in which 
we may claim a share. 

I always feel that the instinct for beauty is perhaps the surest 
indication of some essence of immortality in the soul ; and 
indeed there are moments when it gives one the sense of pre- 
existence, the feeling that one has loved these fair things in a 
region that is further back even than the beginnings of conscious- 
ness, . 





THE AULD BRIG 0’ AYR. 


IN referring last month to Lord Rosebery’s plea for 
the preservation of the Auld Brig o’ Ayr, we made the 
unhappy mistake of printing the wrong engraving to 
illustrate the text. We were led into this error by the 
photographic agent who submitted the photograph for 
reproduction, and the consequence has been a shower 
of letters from over the Border calling attention to this 
unfortunate mistake. Many of our kind Scottish 
readers write in the “ more-in-sorrow-than-in-anger 
style,” and we can only acknowledge our error in this 
way, and say that we will try to appreciate to the full 
the obvious sympathy which has been expended over 
the Southern ignorance which made a slip like this 
possible. Several amateur photographers have sent 
us views of the Brig o’ Ayr. Here is a very pretty 
little view taken by Mr. P. J. Thompson :— 











Mr. Hugh McMillan reminds us that the “ Auld 
Brig o’ Doon” crosses the River Doon just under the 
shade, and within a stone-throw of Burns’ Monument, 
about three miles from the town of Ayr. It was at 
the keystone of the “ Auld Brig 0’ Doon” that the 
tail of Tam o’ Shanter’s mare “ Meg” w-s annexed 
by the leader of the witches, who pursued him on his 
journey homeward to his (Tam’s) farm, known (and 
still known) as Shanter in the. parish of Kirkoswald. 
The “ Auld Brig o’ Ayr,” on the other hand, is in the 
town of Ayr. It spans the River Ayr, and connects 
the town of Ayr with Newton-upon-Ayr. 





THE Quiver gives an illustrated account of one of the 
London Settlements—Mansfield House, in Canning Town, 
lately managed by the Rev. J. Bruce Wallace. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURE: THE NEED 
FOR INQUIRY. 

Mr. Barour’s promise of an Inter-Departmental 
Committee to inquire into the expenditure on public 
education lends importance to the paper in the 
University Review by Mr. W. M. J. Williams on 
“Expenditure on Education: the Need for an 
Inquiry.” The total expended on education, science, 
and art in 1904-5 was £15,795,538, and in 1905-6 


£,16,328,947. Of the amount spent by the Board of 
Education the following account is given :— 
1905-6, 1906-7. 
& & 
A—Administration ... ings 169, 322 165,487 
B—Inspection and Examination 259,919 259, 349 
C—Grants to Public Elementary 

Schools, etc. ... <a ... 10,951,104 10,688,400 
D—Grants to Training of Teachers 

and Pupil Teachers, etc. 479,843 335,795 
E—Grants to Secondary Schools ... 242,500 216,500 
F—Expenditure on other added 

Schools and Classes ... ES 410,740 381,145 
G—Royal College of Science, 

London soa ia Kea 22,723 21,659 
H—Royal College of Art ... 12,443 12,190 
J—Museums and Circulation Pe 59,972 61,041 
K—Works and Fugniture, South 

Kensington ‘ ‘ia 28,861 29,746 
L—Geological Museum __... vad 30755 3,862 
M—Geological Survey of the 

United Kingdom 17,833 17,075 


N—Committee on Solar Physics ... 1,801 1,77 





Gross Total £12,660,816 £12,244,026 


Of these various departments and sub-departments, 
and of the methods on which the grants are awarded, 
the writer says :— 


The enumeration reminds us of the building up, gradually and 
conflictingly, of our public work in education—to call ita system 
might challenge contradiction ; it points in particular to the 
essentially patchy nature of the grants by which the State’s con- 
tribution to education is made, Is it possible to improve this 
method of granting State assistance? Popular opinion affirms 
that improvement is possible, and demands a change. Inspec- 
tion of the various grants confirms the popular impression, 
though possibly for very different reasons. The inter-relation 
of the capitation, the fee, and the aid grants is ripe for atten- 
tion. And does not the case of those districts which have long 
been found poor in proportion to population require a repair of 
the wrong done to them by the present unsatisfactory nature of 
the aid grant? Perhaps it may be found that it will be possible 
to reduce the confusion of grants, and to give relief to certain 
localities, by making the local contribution always and every- 
where a certain poundage according to the proportion of pepu- 
lation and assessment of property. 


THE CASE IN IRELAND. 


In the orth American Review Mr. Michael 
McDonnell describes the state of primary education 
in Ireland, and concludes with the following para- 
graphs, which make out an even stronger case for 
inquiry than in England and Wales :— 

The National Board in Ireland is composed of unpaid Com- 
missioners, who can in no sense be called educational experts, 
and who are not in any way responsible to the public in the 
manner that the English Board of Education is responsible, 
through its Parliamentary Secretary. There is no connection 
between the National Board and those of Intermediate Educa- 
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tion or of Technical Instruction, and so no means is in existence 
by which clever children can be passed on from the National to 
the higher schools. 

The waste of public money resulting from the independence of 
these three Boards may best be shown in tabular form :— 

Out of every 20s. given as Exchequer aid to Education : 

In England and Wales 17s. goes to education ; 3s. goes 
to administration and inspection. 

In Scotland 16s. 2d. goes to education ; 3s. 10d. goes to 
administration and inspection. 

In Ireland 13s. 6d. goes to education ; 6s. 6d. goes to 
administration and inspection, 

From these figures one can draw a not very edifying conclu- 
sion, namely, that, in educational matters public extravagance 
is in inverse ratio to the prosperity of the country. In Ireland 
the total cost for administration and inspection under the three 
Boards is £120,000, the similar charge on Scotland is exactly 
half that sum ; and yet Scotland prides herself on her education, 
and Ireland is taunted with her illiteracy. 


A SIMILAR PROBLEM IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Impecunious local authorities which are unable to 
meet the burden of the ever-heightening standard of 
modern education are not in England alone. They 
are actually to be found in that Paradise of popular 
education known as the United States. In the Arena 
Dr. Agnes Valentine Kelley brings to light the start- 
ling fact that in several of the Southern States 80,000 
children are passing the educable limit every year, 
and fifty-five per cent. of these children are not in 
school. The States, notably Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana, are poor. The Governments are unable 
to find education for their people, especially in the 
rural and outlying districts. Miss Kelley says that 
she knows a number of places from twenty to fifty 
miles square where no schoolhouses of any kind can 
be found. Many of these communities “are entirely 
dependent upon the voluntary service of chance city 
visitors.” To meet this terrible need Miss Kelley 
proposes to herself the task of building one hundred 
plain schoolhouses in Louisiana and Alabama, and 
asks for voluntary subscriptions. She thinks that 
more schoolhouses would help to solve the race pro- 
blem of the South. To learn that so large a number 
of the Southern population is without schooling or 
schoolhouses will come as an eye-opener to many 
English educationists. 





Aleoholism in France. 


THE Sunday at Home contains an alarmist paper 
by W. Soltau on Alcoholism in France, its increase 
and its deadly work. The writer quotes Dr. Brunon, 
who said: “The alcoholism of the working-classes 
threatens society with a speedy end.” A writer in 
Le Matin says that alcohol costs the country an army 
corps every year. The late Paul de Cassagnac refers 
to the dying agony of Normandy, its depopulated 
parishes, its country becoming a desert, as due to the 
ravages of alcohol. Children are early taught to 
drink. Little girl pupils at school are often so intoxi- 
cated as to be unable to do their lessons. A recent 
manifesto by sixty-eight medical men declared that 
the havoc wrought by alcohol threatened the very 
existence of the French nation, 
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SCHEME FOR A CITIZEN ARMY. 
By Eart DUNDONALD. 

In the Fortnightly Review the Earl of Dundonald 
_ contributes certain “notes on a citizen army,” which 
derive no small significance from the fact that they 
embody the results of his experience in Canada. 
After extolling the value of cadet instruction in 
schools, with commissions in the Militia for teachers 
who encourage it, he goes on to outline the scheme 
he devised in Canada for organising, training and 
equipping an army of 100,000 men. 


A SKELETON SYSTEM. 


It is what he calls a skeleton system. 
company— 

All the officers and non-commissioned officers and about one- 
third of the privates would be liable for twelve days’ annual 
training, with extra training for officers and non-commissioned 
“officers; these would receive pay. The remainder of the 
company, about two-thirds of the total number of privates, 
would be enrolled for war service only. They would not be 
required to perform any training in time of peace, but would 
be encouraged to undertake voluntary training, Rifles and 
ammunition would be supplied to them, and they would be 
“pledged to fire a stated number of rounds every year, as, with 
the compulsory training in the schools as cadets, these men, 
provided they were physically sound and kept up their rifle 
Shooting, would in a very short time become efficient soldiers. 

He recognises that quite raw troops can be made 
into good and steady soldiers in a wonderfully short 
time, with experienced leaders and a few trained 
comrades. He would train as many as possible of 
the officers and non-commissioned officers in a great 
central training camp by means of a small instructional 
permanent corps. Officers would be free to come 
and go as their other business allowed. At their 

- district camps of instruction these officers would pass 
- on what they had learned to their comrades. At 
every company armoury there would be a permanent 
sergeant-instructor, where those who enrol for war 
sservice only would receive their afternoon or evening 
--drills and lectures, and would see. before their eyes 
the instructional placard. In this way he would 

_ provide a first line defence of 100,000 men. 


A RESERVE FORCE BEHIND. 


But he would also provide a backing to this in a 
second or reserve line of similar strength, to be. pro- 
vided as follows :— 

Every unit of the first line would contain in its establishment 
tthe germ of a reserve unit of like constitution and strength. 
‘Each regiment and battalion would have a third in command, 
“every company and squadron an officer and two non-commis- 

, ssioned officers,.in addition to the full establishment. They 
~would undergo the same annual training as the others of their 
orank, but would be free from the administrative-work. In case 

’ sof mobilisation’ these supernumerary leaders would remain at 
headquarters, and there undertake the organising and training 
of a ‘reserve unit, corresponding to that of the first line. The 
rank and file of the reserve unit. would, as far as possible, consist 

.of men who had previously registered their names in readiness 
to volunteer for war service, but from whom no peace training 

- would be demanded. 


The leading principle of this scheme is that it 
recognises the existence of a large number of citizens 
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who would defend their country in time of war, who 
have net leisure for peace training or periodical 
instruction. Busy citizens often form the most valu- 
able military material in the country. Lord Dun- 
donald worked out a system of training, to enable 
officers to utilise the number of short holidays in 
securing a sufficient military education. 

HALF A MILLION OF MEN FOR £,5;000,000 A YEAR. 

As to the cost of this organisation, Lord Dundonald 
says :— 

For five million dollars (£1,000,000) a year Canada can 
provide herself with a citizen army of 100,000 men in the first 
line, pruperly organised, trained, and equipped, and the nucleus 
of a staff of officers and non-commissioned officers for a'sécond 
line of 100,000 men. With a similar system this country could 
be provided with a citizen army of half a million men in the first 
line, and a reserve nucleus of officerss and non-commissioned 
officers, for an annual outlay of 45,000,000. 

















Westminster Gazette.] 


Another Dog Loose. 


Mr. Butt: “ Your dog has got loose and is biting that Volunteer.” 
_ Mr. Batrour: “ The Volunteer has my sympathy, but I do not con- 
ceive it to be my duty—especially during the Recess—to interfere with the 
freedom of my dog’s individual action !’ 


A POSSIBLE FOREIGN SERVICE FORCE. 

This is a prospect to make the mouths of army 
reformers water. But Lord Dundonald has a further 
scheme. Out of this citizen army he would form a 
definite reserve for the regular army :— 

All that requires to be done is to take advantage of the thou- 
sands of young men in the Auxiliary Forces, who, for a sufficient 


bounty, would enrol themselves for, say, a year’s liability in, the 
First Reserve of the Foreign Service Army. A Colonial War 


Service Reserve might be instituted, for which I am certain 


whole regiments of Colonial Militia would volunteer. My expe- 

rience of Canadian citizen soldiers convinces me that many 

regimenis would thus volunteer e” masse, numbers of them 

being composed in the main of young unmarried men of a 

high standard of physical fitness, whose natural aptitude for war 

— make them peculiarly valuable auxiliaries for the Imperial 
orces, 


So great is the willingness of Colonial troops to take 
part in minor wars that, Lord Dundonald mentions, he 
received offers of assistance in the Tibet Expedition 
from the Ottawa Militia Corps. 
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‘articles on Nelson. 





WHAT IS THE HEIGHT OF THE NELSON 
MONUMENT ? 

In’ the Gentleman’s Magazine for October Mr. J. 
Holden Macmichael continues his History of Charing 
Cross and Its Neighbourhood. The present instal- 
ment deals with Trafalgar Square, and includes some 
curious particulars of the Nelson Monument. 

In 1826 Mr. Arbuthnot, we are informed, brought 
in a Bill for the improvement of Charing Cross and 
its vicinity. Operations began in 1829, but twenty 
years after the square was not really completed. The 
Nelson Column was begun in 1837, and the statue 
was set up in 1843. The height of the column, with 
base and pedestal, is given by Thornbury, in 
“Haunted London,” as 193 feet. In Bohn’s “ Pic- 
torial Handbook of London” the column and capital 
are said to be “176 feet and 6 inches in the whole 
height, surmounted with a statue of 18 feet in height.” 
Another writer states that the height of the column 
from the top of the pedestal to the top of the abacus is 
ror} feet, while a fourth writer bewilders us with the 
statement that the height of the column to the top of 
the capital is 145°6 feet. The Monument at London 
Bridge is 172 feet in height to the top of the capital. 

The statue of Nelson is formed out of two blocks 
of stone from the Granton quarry. The four reliefs 
adorning the pedestal are each eighteen feet square, 
that on the south side, representing the death of 
Nelson, being not only the largest of the four, but the 
largest bronze casting of its kind in Europe. 


PorTRAITS OF NELSON, 


The October number of Pearson’s Magaz’ne may 
be called a Nelson number; for it contains no fewer 
than six articles relating to Nelson and Trafalgar. 

The present Lord Nelson contributes a short article 
on Nelson’s portraits. He thinks the portraits of 
Nelson as a youth should not be accepted as genuine, 
Nelson being twenty-two when the first reliable one 
‘by Rigaud was painted. The next is a miniature 
painted before Nelson lost his arm. ‘lhe best- 


‘known picture of Nelson is by Abbott, and many 


replicas of it in ‘smaller size exist. Other portraits 
have been painted by Guzzardi, H. Singleton, Sir W. 
Beechey, Hoppner and others. 


NELSON BATTLE-PICTURES, 


In the October Zondon also there is a series of 
All who are interested in battle- 
pictures will be glad to have these articles, if only for 


‘the sake of learning how many pictures have been 


painted of the battles in which Nelson took part— 
pictures by R.. Westall, Sir William Allan, Thomas 
Whitcombe, A. W. Devis, W. Wyllie, G. Arnald, 


‘Stanfield, Turner, Ernest Slingeneyer, H. Singleton, 
‘Frank H. Mason, and many more. 
- too, comes in for a share.of notice at this time, and 
-the number of portraits of her shows how many times 
-her-portrait has been painted and how many artists 


Lady Hamilton, 


have been fascinated by her beauty, - 
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THE CLIFF-CLIMBERS OF FLAMBOROUGH HEAD. 

In the Pall Mall Magazine for October J. A. 
Owen describes the work of the Cliff-Climbers cf 
Flamborough Head in connection with the egy 
harvest. 

This egging, the writer explains, is egging for food, 
and is carried on under restrictions made in the 
interest of the seafowl. About 150,000 eggs are take. 
up in one season, and are sold in the villages at a 
shilling a dozen, 

THE COLONIES OF SEAFOWL. 


The birds of Flamborough Head include the guille- 
mot, the razorbill, and the puffin or sea-parrot. ‘The 
razorbilldays its single egg in a crevice or an over- 
hanging ledge of rock, and the puffin breeds in a hole 
like a rabbit. The guillemot breeds on the Bempton 
cliffs chiefly. There are also colonies of kittiwakes 
and herring gulls. 

The egg of the Bempton guillemot is blue-green, 
blotched and streaked with reddish brown and black. 
The bird holds the egg between its feet, and when it 
is taken away lays another. ‘The kittiwake’s eggs are 
smaller, and two or three in number. ‘Thousands of 
kittiwakes, we are told, are slaughtered for millinery 
purposes, 

A DANGEROUS BUSINESS, 

May and June are the months of the egg harvest. 
But it is a dangerous business. The writer says :— 

Fach climber has three men to haul him up, and the climber, 
as he takes the greater risk, takes half the eggs he gathers. On 
his head, to protect it from falling bits of rock and other aris, 
is a padded helmet; over each shoulder he carries a strong 
canvas bag in which to place the eggs; and he has a long sti.k 
with a hook fixed in the end. 

The ropes used are of strong hemp ; they are 3ooft.. in leng‘h, 
and they only last for two years. A hand-rope is fastened to aa 
iron crowbar, and the lowerer sits near the edge of the cliff, with 
his feet in two holes made to prevent his slipping ; he wears a 
leather saddle, round which the waist-rope is passed and held | y 
both hands, The climber takes the guide-rope in his right hand, 
and in the other an iron-stake with a running pulley at the top ; 
walking backwards, he drives the stake into the edge of tle 
cliff and places the waist-rope over the wheel to prevent is 
chafing. The lowerer then lets the rope run, and the climb +r 
swiftly descends on the face of the rock. 

On reaching a ledge where eggs are visible he quickly pockets 
them, kicks himself outwards again with the iron-tipped jack- 
boots that he wears, and swings back to another nesting site. 
When ready to be hauled up he gives one tug at the waist-rope ; 
two tugs when more waist-rope is needed ; while three mean less 
hand-rope, 





In Nord und Siid for September there is an interest- 
ing and appreciative study, by Kurt Walter Goldschmidt, 
of the work of Selma Lagerlof, the Swedish poet and 
novelist, and author of “ Gésta Berling’s Saga,” “ Christ 
Legends,” etc. Selma Lagerléf was born in 1858. She 
received a training in the Normal College at Stockholm, 
and was for several years a teacher in a small provincial 
Swedish town. In 1890 she was quite unknown, but in 
that year she wrote the first fragments of her “ Gésta 
Berling’s Saga” for a prize competition. After the appear- 
ance of her first book she travelled in the South and in 
the East for some time before settling down to litcrary 
work again in Sweden. 
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~ THE PAST AND FUTURE OF NAVAL EDUCATION. 


In Blackwood'’s Magazine the author of “ A Retro- 
gtade Admiralty” writes a long, weighty, reasoned 
article, which is, in sum, a condemnation of our 
_ present methods of naval education, chiefly on the 
“ground of their superficiality and lack of insistence 
|. on thoroughly practical training. Naval officers of 
the past were always supposed to understand the 
practical details of the equipment of a ship; naval 
officers of the present, in spite of the change from 
sail to steam, must do the same. The writer insists 
much on the importance of going to sea early in order 
to accustom a boy to sea-life, and make him fond of it. 

The writer reviews the kind of naval training between 
1815 and the Crimean War, which, he ms acted 
powerful y on_the naval mind, and paved the way for 
~ many innovations. Instead of the Portsmouth College 
_ a harbour training-ship was used; but it is in the 
~ education after the training-ship that he thinks the 
_ great and detrimental change was made. For a prac- 
!. tical training unsurpassed was gradually substituted a 
very inferior book education, and examinations began 
to rule rather than practical professional knowledge, 
to pass which practical sea-training has been sacri- 
ficed. Moreover, the qualifying sea-service has been 
reduced. From six years during the sailing-ship era, 
_ and five and a half years in 1859, it was only three 
» and a half. years in 1900. Midshipmen have been so 
~ much withdrawn from the ordinary duties of their 
ships in order to attend school, that they have not had 
time to acquire practical knowledge of the working 
~ and management of ships. The result is that whereas 
formerly a midshipman passed as a lieutenant was 

held fit to take charge of a ship, such is not now 

= the case. “ What acommentary on the examinations,” 
"gays the writer :-— 
The system now in force in the Navy is the very contrary of 
that which prevailed in the past. All along the line instruction 
on shore has been substituted for actual practice and experience 
at sea. 

The writer's assertion is that— 

We are now perhaps in a position toraffirm that, whether ships 
of war be propelled by wind or steam, the essential qualifica- 
tions of those who have to manage them are the same. The 
lessons from the past seem to indicate that naval officers should 
_ be given.the best general education possible before being sent to 
_~ sea ; and should become early accustomed to a sea life. 

\ This necessitates boys going to sea not later than 
15% years of age, and a minimum qualifying sea- 
service for the rank of lieutenant of five years. 
. Officers of the fleet must, as before, conduct exami- 
mations, which must not be» competitive, because 
in competitive examinations “it is not possible 
to ensure equal opportunity without sacrificing 
efficiency.” The examination for the rank of com- 
* mander, recently ordained, “is a pernicious innova- 
_ tion,” fostering superficiality where superficiality is 
- most to. be avoided. Revert to the well-tried system 
of the past, improved by additions and modifications 
_ to meet modern conditions, This is the sum of the 
, whcle article, 
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GERMANY’S NAVY AND NAVAL POWER. 

Two writers discuss this subject in the Monthly 
Review. One, Mr. Cope Cornford, sees no reason to 
doubt Germany’s assurance that her naval policy is 
purely defensive. The other, “V.,” says it is per- 
fectly clear that the new German fleet is meant to be 
offensive. : 

Mr. Cope Cornford’s article is chiefly technical, 
describing the results of his inspection of the fleet 
at Wilhelmshaven last month. He was much im- 
pressed by the cleanliness, discipline, and soldierlike, 
rather than sailorlike, appearance of the men ; “ to alh 
appearance as fine and smart a body of men as any 
Service in the world can boast,” and not, as far as he 
could see, overdrilled into depression. In the Service 
are employed nearly 50,000 officers and men, and ip 
the Mercantile Marine nearly 60,oco men who have: 
served their time in the Navy, which he contrasts. 
with the 49,000 aliens in the British Mercantile 
Marine. Throughout the article Mr. Cope Cornford’s. 
terms are those of generous praise. 

“'V.” quotes, with approval, M. Lockroy’s state- 
ment that Germany’s claim to rule the waves must 
eventually bring on a war with Great Britain, which 
“will be one of the most terrible conflicts of the 
twentieth century.” It is because of her paramount 
desire to obtain command of the sea that Germany 
has neglected her cruiser fleet, and directed her atten- 
tion mainly to a huge and homogeneous fleet of battle- 
ships. She is much stronger for naval attack than is 
generally assumed ; she can mobilise much faster tham 
any other European State ; and “ V.” evidently thinks 
quite as highly of her navy as Mr. Cope Cornford 
does. According to M. Lockroy, an acknowledged 
authority, she has “ the most perfect naval organisation 
in the world.” 

He compares Germany’s naval strength with that of 
France, much to the disadvantage of France. It is 
only on paper that the French fleet is in any way 
the stronger, and for this statement he gives plenty 
of proof. He does not even think France’s superiority 
in cruisers will make up for her inferiority in battle- 
ships. The German navy, however, he recognises, 
cannot be compared with our own fleet,a fact of 
which the German Admiralty are well aware, although 
many prominent German officers think a landing in 
Great Britain far from as difficult as we often assume. 
In fact, the gist of the whole article is that, in actuak 
fact, Germany’s navy is no longer the third or fourth 
in Europe, but the second, and that she is doing her 
utmost to make her fleet such that she need not fear 
a war even with England. 





IN the October Royal there is a description of the 
various schemes for connecting Calais and Dover by rail, 
by Mr. F. E. Baily. The four chief schemes are :—A 
tunnel under the Channel, a bridge over the Channel, 
a submarine tube, and a duplex passage or combi- 
nation of schemes. The last is understood to be the 
most practicable. 

















PITT AS LAND NATIONALISER. 


Mr. A. Hook, in the Economic Journal, writes on 
the present position of the land tax. He thus refers 
to Pitt’s Land Tax Act of 1798 :— 


Until 1798 the tax was an annual one, and required an annual 
wote. It was accordingly capable of modification in amount and 
aethod year by year. The Act last mentioned, however, made the 
charge permanent so far as it related to real property, fixing the 

uotas of each parish or place in perpetuity. Having thus turned 
the tax into a rent-charge, having by a stroke of the pen appro- 
priated to the State a considerable proportion of the rents of real 
estate, Pitt proceeded to resell such proportion to the original 
owners by allowing them to redeem the tax on payment of a 
certain capital sum. 

The principle which it established was, however, of far-reach- 
ing importance. The conversion of the annual tax into a 
permanent rent-charge was, in fact, an instance of land nationali- 
sation by ‘‘confiscation” on a very considerable scale, The 
<apital value of the rent-charge thus appropriated by the State 
amounted to about £70,000,000. A similar operation now on 
athe same relative scale would yield to the State a capital sum 
of about £1,000,000,000, drawn solely from real property. 
Nowhere in history can we find a more emphatic assertion of the 
principle that the landowners of this country have no adso/ute 
property in the land they “own,” but hold it merely on trust 
for the State, a trust which the State is able to resume at its 
pleasure, 

A GREAT OPPORTUNITY LOST. 


The valuable elasticity the tax might otherwise have pos- 
sessed was completely destroyed. If Pitt had only made per- 
manent the pound rate instead of the quota! It would have 
‘destroyed his redemption proposals, although even then the tax 
might have been redeemed on liberal terms for a fixed number 
of years, but what a golden shower would now be falling year 
by year into the national exchequer! The yield of the tax was, 
unfortunately, petrified for all time, and the country lost the 
‘opportunity of participating in the growing value of the property 
‘on which the tax was originally charged. The extent of this 
Joss may be appreciated from the fact that, whereas the gross 
yield of the tax was fixed at under £2,000,000 (the maximum 
tate being 4s. in the £), the present annual value of the real 
property in the country amounts to about £250,000,000, need- 
ang to produce the above gross yield a rate of 2d. in the £. 
Pitt’s redemption proposals were so far successful in their imme- 
diate purpose that in 1798 and 1799 about £10,000,000 was 
raised in this way, no less than £435,888 of the gross. quota, 
41,905,077, being extinguished. The amount of the annual 
redemption quickly dropped, and-it is now approximately 
2,000 a year. From 1798 to 1904 the total redemption 
amounted to £934,523, leaving the present net quota at 
4979,554- 


Mr. Hook thus describes the main features of the 
tax to-day :— 


A small and steadily diminishing yield ; a relatively heavy 
<ost of collection, which will not diminish in the same ratio as 
the produce of the tax ; a great inequality in the rate, at present 
ranging from Id. to Is. in the £ ; its numerous complications 
resulting from remissions, etc. ; its complete want of elasticity ; 
the obstacle it offers to any comprehensive treatment of the 
question of land taxation ; and, finally, its permanent nature. 


He proposes a method for the extinction of the 
tax, 





In the Adlantic Monthly is published a paper by 
Henry Timrod on a theory of poetry, which is critical of 
Poe’s ideas. He finds in the feelings awakened by 


certain moods of mind when we stand in the presence 
of truth, beauty, and power, what we all agree to call 
poetry. 
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A SUMMING-UP ON THE ALIEN QUESTION. 

Mr. Herbert SAMUEL, M.P., discusses judicially 
the problem of emigration in the Economic Journal. 
He thus sums up what he has to say :— 

The political student has no universal rule to offer to the 
legislator. He cannot urge that, without exception, every 
country should be open to all who come ; nor can he urge that, 
whenever circumstances permit, the foreigner, if he be poor, 
should be shut out. Each case, or group of cases, must be 
judged on its merits. It would be right to exclude the criminal, 
the diseased, the insane, and the pauper, were it possible to 
detect them, but in practice it would usually be found pre- 
ferable to repatriate them after they had disclosed their character 
than to attempt to exclude them before. For the rest, it is 
necessary to weigh a number of elements, some of which 
may have to be put into one scale, some into the other: 
whether, in point of fact, the immigration does lead to 
unemployment and distress among the native workers, or 
whether, through the introduction of new trades or the expan- 
sion of old anes, the labour force of the nation is strengthened - 
without, in the long run, anyone being the worse ; whether or 
not the immigrants are so few in number and so near akin in 
race that they can be absorbed into the population and leave 
no mark upon it; if not, the legislator must judge as best he 
may from the character of the aliens in what respects their 
intermixture will strengthen and in what respects it will injure 
his people, whether the net result of their presence is likely to 
better or worsen the race. And if, when all these elements 
have been weighed, it seems still uncertain which way the 
balance inclines, then he will decide the issue by placing in 
the scale against restriction an unwillingness to interfere with 
individual freedom. For in political affairs it is at least a safe 
rule, if there be a doubt, rather to err on the side of liberty. 


Three Ways of Training Children of the State. 

MR. SOLOMON SCHINDLER discusses in the Arena 
the problem of dependent children and the State. 
He deals with the barrack system, and promptly dis. 
misses it as unsuitable. The boarding-out system, 
being dependent on charity, he pronounces a greater 
fallacy than the barrack system. He puts his recom- | 
mendation thus :— 

As a result of these experiences the idea at length was con- 
ceived of taking from the two methods the most satisfactory 
features and combining them in an entirely new plan. The 
‘*cottage system,” so-called, was born which is as yet in its 
infancy, but which promises great things for the future. 
Imagine a village situated in the suburbs of one of our large 
cities, and composed of fifty to one hundred cottages. There 
are public squares in this village into which wide streets 
lead. There is a church and a gymnasium with bathing 
facilities to be found in the hamlet. There are school- 
houses enough to accommodate all the children who 
are to be the residents of the little community, Each 
cottage affords accommodation for twenty children, who 
live there under the supervision of a man and his wife, both of 
whom are trained teachers, and who represent the father and 
mother, The distribution of the children in the various 
cottages is made from various view-points. ‘The sex is cons 
sidered, then the age, the temperament, and the equality of 
talents. The process of sifting and assorting is going on con- 
stantly, so that every child finally finds his place in the little 
community where the best work can be expected of him. And 
work is expected. The whole work of the village is carried on 
by children from the age of twelve to eighteen years under the 
guidance of able instructors. A man of highest educational 
qualifications rules the little commonwealth, teaches, and 
supervises the workers. The children will be kept in touch 
with the life of the city, and when the time arrives that the child 
is ready to take up the active life of the world, he will not find 
himself a stranger to it. . . . Why may not this scheme be adopted 
at once? Because the cost stands in the way. 
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ART, LOVE, REVIVALISM: 


As “EXTENSIONS OF CONSCIOUSNESS,” 


Mr. SypNEY OLIVIER contributes a philosophic 
study on illumination in art, love, and revivalism to 
the - Contemporary Review. He begins by asserting 
that our nature has extensive and important faculties 
of which most of us remain in ignorance, but which 
occasionally assert themselves. He traces the emer- 
gence of these “faculties unused” in the three spheres 
mentioned. 


THE EFFECT OF PAINTING AND MUSIC, 


He says that the impression of a really masterly 
picture resembles nothing so much as the impression 
of falling in love at first sight. William Morris, dis- 
cussing old manuscripts, said he always knew when a 
thing was really good by making him feel “ warm 
across here”—the seat of his diaphragm. He sug- 
gests that— 


whilst the effect of every work of art is always to a certain 
extent hypnotic, the.operation of a work of art that does not 
rofess to record photographically what there was to be seen, 
Tat which causes the spectator to have the impression of seeing 
what positively is not on the canvas, and to feel things that 
could not possibly be expressed there, must be to a very great 
extent symbolical, suggestive and evocatory, and that much of 
the visual impression is as precisely reflex, and induced from 
within the retina, as is the impression of some of those 
apparitions which we are used to account for by a similar 
explanation. 


As in painting, so in music :— 


Music can dissolve or extend the bounds of our own conscious 
personality so as to give us understanding in which we are not 
deceived and which remains a creative possession. 


He summons Kant to his aid, and says :— 


‘Applying and extending Kant’s device of Categories, we 
must accustom ourselves to recognise that there is a wide (not 
to say endless) range and diversity of categories of perception, 
of modes in which an impression arriving on the threshold of 
consciousness may be apprehended. The idea of Personality, 
the idea of human form and human activity are very powerfully 
or area categories. It is natural that they should be ; the 

“man mind is constitutionally anthropomorphic in its interpre- 
tations. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF LOVE, 


Of the extension of consciousness produced by 
love, he says.:— 


This is surely one of. the most. common and significant 
instances in which ‘a certain mode of. hypnotism produces not 
only visual and other hallucination, but also telepathic sensi- 
bility,’ great enhancement of direct mental raffort, extension 
and intensification of consciousness, and, one may say, almost 
invariably, marked accession of energy and faculty, sometimes 
to an extraordinary degree and with important substantial 
results, 

The characteristics I have noted are most familiarly exhibited 
in-the specialised form of love between the sexes. There exist 
a sense of sex and a sexual radiation or effluence as discernible 
by the nerves as an electric current : certain dress-fabrics are 
better conductors of it than others. But for the ‘most part these 
‘impacts’ are not. consciously distinguished by sense, and in the 
higher types of humanity and in healthy social intercourse sensi- 
bility to them is extensively inhibited, so that both sexes are for 
the most part immune from their direct. perturbation. 

If the parties remain immune to the influences of mere sexual 
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radiation under ordinary conditions, they will very likely not 
remain immune if you send them to hear music together or 
subject them to some other form of the artistic hypnotisms, or 
to any strong excitation of the primitive nervous susceptibilities, 
such as a bull-fight or a revivalist meeting. And often the 
specifically sexual attraction quite slowly supervenes on and 
reinforces the enchantment of other impressions. 

It cannot be disputed that love, whether quickened thus by 
sex, or by race-relation, or standing full grown in the liberty of 
its own nature, can see the form and aspect of the personality it 
embraces with a truth of sight as far beyond that of others as is 
the truth of sight of one of the greater painters of personalities. 


Mr. Olivier wisely denies that the experience of 
falling in love at first sight is confined to inter-sexual 
experience :— 


The impression of immediate recognition of personality which 
is in such cases so vivid a marvel is fortunately no privileged 
monopoly of Jack and Jill. It is common to women, It is 
conspicuous in Jesus of Nazareth. It becomes with men of the 
type of Walt Whitman an ever-present faculty. 


RELIGIOUS EXCITEMENT, 


In dealing with revivalism Mr. Olivier does not 
attempt to conceal his scorn of its phenomena. He 
says :— 

The sound of a negro revivalist meeting, with plenty of male 
voices, resembles nothing so much as. a concert of howling 
monkeys. Sympathetic observers who have listened to the really 
magnificent concerts of these sub-human vocalists in the forests 
of Central America are convinced that a common emotional 
excitation must be produced in their congregations not different 
in essence, but only in degree of evolution, from the emotion of 
a revivalist meeting. 


Nevertheless he confesses :— 


The fact that we apply our own interpretation to the reported 
phenomena, and our own criticism to the revivalist ritual, does 
not aff:ct recognition that the hypnotic machinery of religion 
throughout its whole range does, in fact, open the door to exten- 
sions of consciousness which bring into the self new and 
permanent characteristics and powers, and that under the spel} 
of those hypnotisms something positive and enduring: is in 
greater or lesser degree apprehended, no matter in what grotesque 
or distressing formulations the sensory and rational categorising 
equipment of the subject may provisionally embody it. 


And he admits that the hypnotised clairvoyant does 
give accurate pictures. But why, since he is so 
interested in this study, does he speak slightingly 
of these exceptional extensions of consciousness which 
occur under the influence of religious revival ? 





MR. J.C..MEDD contributes to the October number of 
School one of his series of articles on Technical Education, 
which fits in well with Mr. Gilbert Faber’s “ Ladder from 
the Elementary Schoolto the University.” Such utterances 
as “Examinations are about the best-abused piece of 
educational machinery that exists,” and “Only by a 
careful study of the experience of the past can we arrive 
at those general principles which must guide us in our 
attempts to solve the educational problems of the present 
and the future,” are truisms which are often. forgotten. 
Kingsmill Moore’s “ A Pioneer Inspector, 1820-1830,” is 
very interesting. This month’s section tells of the work 
done by twelve “ Companies of London” in Londonderry, 
which had been granted them from the time of 
Charles II. no 
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fe LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


-W. D, HOWELLS ON JOHN HAY. 

In the Worth American Review Mr. W. D. Howells 
writes on John Hay in literature. He recalls how, as 
editor, he received some of the first products of Hay’s 
pen—in his paper on Ellsworth, and sketches of 
“Castilian Days.” His entry into journalism, says 
Mr. Howells, he did not feel to be a descent from 
literary heights. “He was in love with the looks of 
public life as they changed from day to day.” Mr. 
Howells even imagined that he wrote his leading 
articles with greater zest than he wrote his sketches 
and poems. “ The impersonality of journalism was 
for him the disguise within which he could be most 
truly himself.” Of the Pike County Ballads Mr. 
Howells says that they belong to the very few results 
in any of the arts which have been of absolutely 
Western cause. They are of a wilder humour and a 
larger effect than Bret Harte’s work :— 

In all his literary work Hay was prevalently a moralist. 
I venture to think rather than to say that from the stress in 
which his tendency toward the zsthetical and his tendency 
toward the ethical were pitted against each other, he found no 
peaceful issue, no entire reconciliation, except in ‘“‘ The History 
of Abraham Lincoln.” 

His writing of “The History of Lincoln” marks 
the moment in which the man of letters was finally 
subordinated in his distinctly dual nature to the man 
of affairs, of public affairs. Mr. Howells concludes :— 

Something of this is evident in all he wrote. In the great 
history which he contributed to our literature ; in the admirable 
study of a foreign life which he left; in the striking, if strik- 
ingly unequal, poems of which he always thought so modestly, 
he avouched his ability to have done what he wished in litera- 
ture, if only he had wished it enough. He showed in these the 
potentiality of a great popularity when he turned from them 
for the other career which was not more than equally open to 
him, Yet he chose to do his greatest service to the public 
independently of the popular choice, and he, the most innately 
American of our statesmen, came to represent what was most 
European in the skill of the diplomacy which he practised. We 
shall all of us love always to think that the frankness, the 
honesty, the brave humanity which characterised it was the 
heart of Americanism in it. With those who were his con- 
temporaries there will always remain a regret that he did not 
take the popular way, so that he might have stood at his journey’s 
end with the three or four of our Presidents who were also our 
greatest men, 





UNIVERSITIES IN AMERICA AND EUROPE. 

Unper the provocative title, “ Shall the University 
Become. a Business Corporation?” Mr. Henry S. 
Pritchett, in the A//antic Monthly, draws the striking 
contrast between the Universities of America and 
Europe. He remarks that as time goes on the American 
University approximates closer and closer to a 
business corporation. The administrative power is 
lodged in a small body of trustees who are not 
members of the University, and whose only point of 
contact with the University is through the President, 
whose power is often autocratic. In Germany, on the 
other hand, the University is a free association of 
teachers and scholars :— 


It is an interesting fact that in Germany, a country which is 
politically governed by an autocrat, the representative institution 
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of learning is a Republic, while in America, where we pride our- 
selves on our democracy, our representative educational institu- 
tion i$ administered upon autocratic, not upon democratic lines. 

Of the system of control he says :— 

Our administration puts us somewhere between the freedom of 
the German University and the tutelage of Oxtord and Cam- 
bridge, lacking the inspiration of the one and the individual 
oversight of the other. 

He sums up the contrast between the administrative 
system of Europe and American Universities by 
saying :— 

The essential contrasts between the two seem to be these : 
the one is democratic, the other autocratic ; in the one the 
tendencies are toward individualistic power and influence, in 
the other the tendencies are toward centralised power ; the one 
has for its watchword freedom—freedom for the teacher, free- 
dom for the student—the other has for its watchword respon- 
sibility to the administration ; one invites students to study, the 
other organises them for graduation. 

He gives tables which show, among other things, 
that the annual cost to the University per student in 

Harvard is 306 dollars, in Columbia 270, in Yale 
255, in Princeton 335 dollars. In Berlin the annual 
cost to the University per student is 64 dollars, in 
Paris 72, in Vienna 76, and in Edinburgh 158. 





MR. GOLDWIN SMITH. 

PROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH, who recently cele 
brated his eighty-second birthday, is the subject of a 
short sketch, by Mr. Frank Yeigh, in the London 
Bookman for September. 

The Professor, we are told, attributes his longevity 
to his not having been overworked at school. Since 
1871 he has lived at Toronto, and at his house, The 
Grange, he has received nearly all the famous men 
who have found their way to Toronto during the last 
quarter of a century. Sixty years ago he- became 
one of the first contributors to the Saturday Review. 
His first book appeared in 1861, and on a shelf 
in his library is a collection of his literary works— 
books, pamphlets, magazines which he has edited, 
etc. 

The main part of his library was given to Cornell 
University in 1868, and he regards his present collec- 
tion of books as merely a working library. His 
favourite reading includes the works of Thackeray, 
Balzac, Scott, Jane Austen, and George Eliot. In 
reading Scott he says, “ You enjoy intercourse with 2 
truly noble gentleman,” and Jane Austen is “a little 
female Shakespeare.” He does not like political or 
theological novels, but prefers to have his politics and 
theology straight. ‘Tennyson he regards as supreme: 
in art, the mirror of his age. 

Professor Wylder, of Cornell, is making a collection 
of skulls, and Professor Goldwin Smith has promised 
that his skull shall be added to the collection. 





In the Sunday Strand Mr. George T. B. Davis has an 
interesting paper, fully illustrated, on Mr. Evan Roberts 
and Wales revisited after the Revival, of which the writer 
has nothing but good to say. 
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an THE KNOX CENTENARY. 
Wuat Was THE YEAR OF KNOx’s BIRTH? 


Tuis year the quater-centenary of Knox’s birth has 
been observed all over Scotland, but Mr. D. Hay 
Fleming, who writes in the London Bookman for 
September, endeavours to prove that 1505 was not the 
true year of Knox’s birth. He thinks that 1515 is 
more probably the correct date. 

Knox died in 1572, and Beza and Adam both state 
that he was fifty-seven at his death. Beza gives the 
wrong month and Adam the right one, but that 
is only a proof that Adam did not follow Beza 
blindly. 

David Buchanan, on the other hand, gives Knox’s 
birth date as 1505, and says Knox died in 1572 at 
the age of sixty-two. This, says Mr. Fleming, was 
obviously a misprint for sixty-seven. Archbishop 
Spottiswoode, again, writes that Knox died in 1572 in 
the sixty-seventh year of his age. 

Spottiswoode was only seven years old when Knox 
died, whereas Beza was his contemporary, and wrote 
earlier than did the Archbishop. Yet various later 
‘biographers seem to have set aside Beza’s statement 

in favour of Spottiswoode’s. Mr. Fleming, however, 
has evidence that one of Spottiswoode’s transcribers 
- made a clerical error, and copied sixty-seven instead 
of fifty-seven years of age. There are several manu- 
script copies of Spottiswoode’s “ History,” and the 
earliest known copy, which is in the Advocates’ 
Library at Edinburgh, certainly gives Knox’s age at 
the date of his death as fifty-seven. Scotland will, 
therefore, have to celebrate the Knox Centenary again 
.ten years hence, 


WHY NOT A RELIGIOUS DRAMA? 

Mr. B. W. Finpon, writing in the Fortnightly 
Review, presents a strong plea for the religious drama. 
He recalls the religious origin of the drama, both in 
ancient India and in Greece. After its corruption in 

decadent Rome, the drama revived under the auspices 
of the Church in the form of miracle plays. One of 
the Popes actually granted an indulgence of one 
thousand days to every person who attended in a 
serious spirit the miracle plays at Chester during the 
Corpus Christi. Mr. Findon confesses that until 
recently he never regarded Holy Writ as a hunting- 
ground for the playwright, but performances such as 
the old morality play “Everyman,” “Ben Hur,” or 
Hall Caine’s “ Prodigal Son,” and pre-eminently “ The 
Sign of the Cross,” have shown that religious drama 
is a possible instrument fcr good. He is by no means 
in love with “The Sign of the Cross,” which he 
describes as merely a cleverly-constructed melodrama 
with lust as its main theme, brutality for its sensation, 
and a thin veil of quasi-scriptural language intended 
to conceal its inherent vulgarity. But the way in 
which it was welcomed by ministers of religion was 
significant. It showed that the “ Nonconformist 
conscience” was not wholly dead to theatrical art, 
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but that, approached in the right manner, it was 
prepared to gratify its human yearning for amusement 
under the flowing robe of religion. ‘The Passion Play 
at Oberammergau and the Passion Play at Paris are 
other signs that point in the same direction :— 


I do not advocate the introduction of the Trinity on our stage, 
and all I want to see removed are the present restrictions which 
forbid the dramatist to take from the pages of Holy Writ char- 
acters belonging to the earth, and scenes which, while com- 
pelling our pious admiration, are not essentially divine in their 
origin. Further, it might be made obligatory that all plays 
dealing with Biblical subjects should be written as poetical 
dramas, and that the Censor should be strictly enjoined to sanc- 
tion none but those conceived in the most reverent spirit ; that 
it should be his duty to attend the dress rehearsal so that he 
might veto any detail in the production which, in his opinion, 
was in the least degree open to the accusation of vulgarity or 
bad taste. Consider how many subjects there are in the Old 
Testament which would provide an author such as Mr, Stephen 
Phillips with fine material for effective dramas. 


C. B. FRY AS SOCIAL REFORMER. 


MR. FRy’s October number provides as varied a fare as 
ever for the out-of-door Englishman—and what English- 
manis there who is not, even in the most sedentary pursuits, 
an out-of-door man at heart? W. T. Stead’s sketch of 
Andrew Carnegie in this capacity, Mr. Barson’s account 
of machine-made marksmen, and Dr. Nossig’s sketch of 
Schwerdtner’s sculpture of modern sport, have claimed 
separate notice. Mr. C. B. Fry, who is coming out more 
and more in the 7é/e of social reformer, suggests that the 
well-to-do middle-class father should farm, on a small 
scale, within reasonable train and motor touch of the 
great town where his occupation happens to lie, with a 
view to providing for his children that well-ordered farm, 
however small, which is the ideal shelter and playground 
for a child to grow up in. For the working-class suburbs, 
which improved facilities of transit are bound to create 
all round London, Mr. Fry suggests that if gardens 
cannot be provided for each house, “Let a lesson be 
taken from the West Central district, and let the build- 
ings be put up round airy squares.” 


THE L.C.C. AS DANCING MASTER. 


He also insists on the importance of cultivating 
dancing. The lost and natural art of dancing should be 
got hold of and trained in the way it should go. Why, 
he asks :-— 

Why doesn’t the County Council draw the obvious terpsi- 
chorean moral from the moving scene which twirls beside every 
street piano whose handle is turned where the poorer children 
play on the pavements, and follow the example of the theatrical 
schools, but to better advantage? Why aren’t the local halls 
and parish rooms opened free for the people to dance in, night 
after night, through the winter? And why aren’t they 
encouraged to dance in the parks and the open spaces whenever 
weather allows dancing to be enjoyed in the fittest place, the 
open air? 

By these means he would refine the spirit of amuse- 
ment among the masses. Mr, James Watson writes in 
an interesting way on the transformation of the bulldog 
from the fearsome creature that used to bait the bull to 
the present household pet. All concerns of current sport 
are touched on, with a seasoning of appropriate fiction. 
Among the crowd of other magazines, Mr. Fry’s comes 
like a strong north-western breeze through the thronged 
thoroughfares of a great city. , 
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TWO STARTLING STATEMENTS. 

In a smartly written review of Dr. Archdall Reid’s 
* Principles of Heredity,” contributed to the Fort- 
nightly Review, Dr. Saleeby makes a quotation and an 
observation, both of which are of a very striking 
character, and deserve to be cited here. 

ABOUT THE MALE HUMAN PARENT. 

The quotation is from Dr. Reid, who is an ultra- 
Weismannian :— 

In support of the amazing doctrine that ‘‘all inborn 
characters are in reality acquirements,” he doubts “‘ whether the 
parental impulse is really inborn in the male human being.” 
**It is very doubtful whether the human male has any ‘natural 
affection’ for his children. There are indications that he 
acquires his love for them, as he may acquire a love of country 
or of a particular religious system, through the incitements of 
his imitative instincts.” Some of us will feel that we are more 
likely to revert to a belief in black magic or the Ptolemaic 
astronomy than accept the statement that we like the touch of 
a baby’s cheek in virtue of our “‘ imitative instincts.” 

ABOUT CANCER AND SEX, 


The observation is one on the omission by Dr. 
Reid of any reference to the discoveries of Farmer, 
Walker, and Moore as to the origin of cancer. The 
writer says :— 

These observers have shown that the cancerous cell is a cell 
which, whether by a process of reversion or not, has assumed— 
or, perhaps, we should say resumed—the characters of a repro- 
ductive cell ; and they have shown that the cancer cell and the 
sex-cell possess the most intimate similarities in structure and in 
their mode of division. As far as we know, ay cell of the 
soma or body may assume these characters (under conditions 
hitherto unfortunately unexplained). 





THE ARCHITECT AS DESIGNER OF STAGE 
SCENERY. 
New Sertincs or “ ROMEO AND JULIET.” 

Mr. FRANK CHouTeEAu Brown, the architect, con- 
tributes to the Architectural Record for September an 
article on his new stage settings for ‘“‘ Romeo and Juliet.” 

Architectural advice has sometimes been sought for 
scenery to depict definite places or historic periods. 
Inigo Jones, for instance, invented many stage set- 
tings, and before his time architects had been employed 
in Italy to design stage scenery, especially for classical 
pieces. 

A great deal of technical knowledge is needed to 
cope with the problem. There exists in many 
quarters certain prejudices against the architect as a 
scenic designer. Yet, judging by the illustrations 
accompanying the article, the architectural experiment 
with “Romeo and Juliet” at the Castle Square 
Theatre in Boston must have been gratifying to both 
the management and the public. 

After each scene had been determined upon and 


sketched out, a complete miniature stage was con- ~ 


structed, and on this stage Mr. Brown built up each 
scene on separate pieces of cardboard to a scale of 
half an inch to the foot. In addition to the buildings, 
the model showed the foliage and other natural 
accessories in pen-and-ink drawings, and a sketch- 
book containing further sketches of furniture and 
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other properties accompanied the model for the 
guidance of the scene-painter, the carpenter, and the 
property-man. 

In the performance there were seventeen changes 
of scenery, and the amount of painting on canvas 
amounted to about thirty thousand square feet. In 
America it is memorable as the first occasion when 
the management of a theatre has specially engaged a 
professional man to prepare designs with due regard 
to historic and architectural accuracy, and to 
superintend the execution of his scheme. 





ACTOR AND AUDIENCE. 
THe Actors’ Point oF VIEW. 

THOSE taking part in the interesting symposium in 
the Grand Magazine on the Psychology of the 
Audience (Mrs. Kendal, Mr. Edmund Payne, Mr. 
Cyril Maude, Miss Gertrude Kingston, Mr. Martin 
Harvey, Mr. H. B. Irving and Mr. James Welch) 
seem entirely agreed as to the extraordinary variable- 
ness of audiences and the curious way the audience 
affects the actor and the actor the audience ; while 
with hardly an exception they all agree that a 
Monday night audience is dull and a Saturday night 
one the liveliest in the week. Most of them also 
agree that actors vary in the quality of their acting, 
as audiences do in their appreciativeness and sympathy. 
But they can no more give “the reason why” than 
could the famous disliker of Dr. Fell. They mostly 
agree with Mrs. Kendal that pathos produces a greater 
and more lasting effect than humour. Moreover, dif- 
ferent kinds of humour appeal to different publics. 
The humour of drunkenness, Mr. Martin Harvey tells 
us, falls painfully flat in America. One thing, he 
says, never fails to appeal to every audience, 
London, provincial or American, and that is heroism. 
Mr. Cyril Maude wishes he knew what coud be relied 
on to affect the audience. The only thing he knows 
is the unexpected appearance of the theatre cat ! 

Iam convinced that if you give the finest comedian in the 
world the finest lines that ever were written, and he were acting 
his best, he will not move an audience to the same extent as 
the theatre cat will if you can get it to go and sit by the foot- 
lights and wash its face demurely with its paws during a serious 
scene, and then let the actors, when they become aware of its 
presence, attempt to drive it off. 

The same actor saysa Bank Holiday night audience 
is bad, but that which assembles when the King and 
Queen go to a theatre is worst of all, for they pay 
extreme attention to their Majesties and next to none 
to the play. An ideal audience you do not meet more 
than once a month. 

Mr. James Welch thinks the most difficult thing to 
get an audience to respond to is wit, real wit, “for 
that appeals to the brain and nothing else,” which 
perhaps explains why the B.P. has been so long in 
appreciating Mr. Bernard Shaw. One or two remarks 
made as to “ obfuscated” after dinner unintentionally 
reinforce the “Pro” side of the “Do we eat too 
much ?” controversy. 
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' MY FIRST PICTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

THE October issue of Cassedl’s Magazine contains 
a symposium, in which well-known artists tell which 
was their first picture to be exhibited at the Royal 
Academy. 

Mr. W. P. Frith believes his first picture accepted 
by the Royal Academy was a scene from “ Twelfth 
Night ”—Malvolio before the Countess Olivia when 

“he presented himself cross-gartered. Mr. Marcus 
Stone called his first picture (in 1858) “ Rest,” and 
since that year he has been represented annually at 
the Academy. The picture was the work of a boy of 
seventeen, and was the first picture sold that year. 

i Portraits of Major and Mrs. Forster were the Hon. 
John Collier’s first pictures at the Academy. Mr. 
Walter Crane began exhibiting there before he was 
seventeen with “The Lady of Shalot,” sold for five 
guineas, but ten years elapsed before the Academy 
hung another picture by him. Mr. Frank Dicksee’s 
first. picture, “ Harmony,” was bought by the trustees 
of the Chantrey Bequest. Sir Lawrence Alma- 
Tadema’s first exhibit at the Academy was a 
** Pyrrhic Dance,” now at the Guildhall. Mr, Briton 
Rivitre had three pictures accepted when he was 
only sixteen; and Mr. Arthur Hacker’s “ The Sage,” 

- exhibited when he was nineteen, was the highest in 
the room. 

Mr. C, Napier Hemy had a strange experience. 
He sent in “ Amongst the Shingle at Clovelly” and 
“ The Lone Seashore,” and was promptly ordered to 
remove them. Millais, however, had kept an eye on 
them, and when the hanging was over he took down 
two works and hung Mr. Hemy’s in their place. 
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MODERN ATHLETES IN SCULPTURE. 

At first the idea of tennis players, skaters and 
~ ski-runners sculptured in marble or in bronze strikes 
one as oddly as the idea of prophets in frock-coats 
or poetesses in gymnastic costume. Nevertheless, as 
Dr, Alfred Nossig reminds us in C. B. Fry’s, art and 
sport have always been closely associated. Greek 
statuary is very largely concerned with the attitude 
and poise of athletes. Dr. Nossig’s paper is on 
‘modern sport in sculpture, and he thus describes the 
work of Mr. C. M. Schwerdtner, jun., of Vienna :— 

Schwerdtner seems at home in the most varied branches of 

rt. Even ski-running seems to have interested him, and he 
has undertaken, with success, to represent this sport in sculp- 
ture. The finished work reveals remarkable skill. For the 
white, soft snow the artist has used a block of marble, whilst 
the body of the runner has been cast in bronze, contrasting in a 
fascinating manner the weight and solidity of the human body 
with the fleecy masses of snow. Motion, caught in its flight 
and moulded into bronze, also forms the subject of Schwerdtner’s 
other sporting statuettes. Let us take,.for instance, the young 
lawn-tennis player who is raising the balls and holding them, out 
teady to strike, 

We wait with some apprehension to see what the 
idealist in marble and bronze will make of the French 
+ fady-cyclist driving-her machine at full speed. 
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THE BUSINESS SIDE OF LITERATURE. 
Famous Books WHICH PUBLISHERS REJECTED. 
PROFESSOR Harry THuRSTON PeEcK, who con- 

tributes to the September issue of Munsey’s Magazine 
an article on “ Books Which Publishers Rejected,” 
tells the strange stories of such famous works as 
“ Robinson Crusoe,” “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “Jane 
Eyre,” and many other well-known books of fiction, 
history, etc. 

Usually it is due to the mistakes of the publisher 
or the publisher’s reader that world-famous books 
have been rejected, but in more recent times pub- 
lishers have for excellent reasons frequently declined 
books which they knew would sell. An author, 
already popular, may demand too high terms, or the 
publisher may object to the nature of the book, or 
there may be some other special circumstance which 
militates against the publisher's acceptance of the 
book. 

“ROBINSON CRUSOE” AND “ UNCLE TOM’S CABIN.” 

As his first example of a rejected manuscript, 
Professor Peck cites the case of “ Robinson Crusoe.” 
Defoe’s book was refused by publisher after publisher, 
and was finally undertaken by a man doing business in a 
very small way. ‘The price paid for it was no doubt 
very small, but ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe” sprang at once 
into fame. An almost parallel case in America is 
that of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “the most popular 
book ever written by an American.” The publisher 
hesitated a good deal, but when he finally issued the 
book ten thousand copies were sold within three days, 
and it has been stated that this book found more 
readers than any other book except the Bible. 

Charlotte Bronté, Sir Conan Doyle, Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling, Mr. Maarten Maartens, and many another 
writer of fiction had similar experiences with their 
first or early books. But the disappointment is not 
confined to novelists alone. Prescott and Motley 
both shared a like fate. Prescott’s “ Ferdinand and 
Isabella” was rejected by Longmans and Murray 
before it was accepted by Bentley; and Motley’s 
“History of the Dutch Republic,” after being de- 
clined by almost every London publisher, was at 
last published by Tot 1 Chapman at the author's 
expense, 

THERE is not much uew in Netta Peacocl:’s sketch of 
Tolstoy in the Sunday Strand, but the article is interest- 
ing and the illustrations good. The following anecdote 
of Tolstoy I do not remember having seen else- 
where :— 

Though very patient with youth, no nonsense is encouraged» 
and fair play is insisted upon. The singing of a lady guest did 
not meet with the approval of the boys of the party, so they 
went into the next room and showed their disgust by making a 
noise. Tolstoy followed them and said, ‘‘ Are you making a 
noise on purpose?” Very hesitatingly came the reply, 
**Y-y-yes.” “Do you not like her singing?” ‘No; why 
does she howl so?” ‘If you wish sericusly to protest against 
it, go and do so; it will be rude, but at any rate it will be 
straightforward. Instead of that, you come out here and squeak 
like a lot of grasshoppers ; this I won’t allow.” 
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of UNCLE SAM’S PRINTER’S BILL, 

In the Adantic Monthly Mr. W. S. Rossiter dis- 
cusses the problem of Federal printing. He says that 
in 1904 the expenditure of the United States Govern- 
ment for all classes of printing amounted to 7,080,906 
dollars (very nearly one million and a half sterling). It 
is interesting to observe from Mr. Rossiter’s sketch that 
the United States was amongst the first of the 
Governments to take its printing out of the hands of 
private enterprise and establish it as a State Depart- 
ment. In 1852 the contract system was abolished, 
and there was a Superintendent of Public Printing 
appointed to take charge of the printing. But in 
1860 the Congress purchased printing plant, building 
and all. The Government printing offices now are 
worth about two millions sterling. The entire plant 
covers nearly sixteen acres of floor space. The 
equipment includes “ 300 tons of type, 60 type- 
setting machines, nearly 150 printing presses of all 
sizes, 600 individual electric motors,” etc. There are 
from 4,000 to 4,500 persons employed, and the fort- 
nightly wage bill amounts to £20,000. The com- 
positors number 1,200. The material consumed may 
be gathered from the following items :— 

During the last fiscal year there were purchased 6,366,955 
pounds of machine book paper, costing 216,486.43 dols. ; 
approximately 41,009 reams of super-calendered paper of vary- 
ing sizes and 5,090 reams of coated or ‘‘cut” paper, together 
costing about 150,000 dols. ; 57,660 reams of writing and 
ledger paper, costing approximately 106,000 dols.; 39,270 
pounds of printing ink, costing 23,008.68 dols. ; 216,161 feet 
of leather, and 9,423 dozen skins, costing 97,994.99 dols. ; 
8,015 pieces of book cloth, costing 46,683.41 dols. ; 5,975 packs 
and rolls of gold leaf, costing 33,639.93 dols. ; 1,393,350 pounds 
of binder’s board, costing 42,086.17 dols.; while the litho- 
graphs, engravings, and cuts purchased by the public printer 
from private contractors, for use in publications printed and 
bound in the Government plant, cost 272,243.06 dols. 

France, Austria, and Holland have Government 
printeries and binderies. Russia employs both 
official and private printing presses. The German 
Empire, strange to say, does not run an official 
printing office. The cost of pubic printing and 
binding in the United States has long been decidedly 
higher than for similar commercial work. It is 
remarked that the United States is perhaps the most 
extensive publisher in the world :— 

In 1904, for example, it issued fourteen periodicals—three 
daily, three weekly, one bi-monthly, and seven monthly. It 
published volumes and pamphlets discussing almost a thousand 
different topics, 

The increase in expenditure has risen to such an 
extent that a Committee of Congress has been 
appointed to consider the whole question. 





WITH the October issue, the first number of a new 
volume, the price of the Woman at Home has been 
reduced to fourpence. In this number Miss Jane T. 
Stoddart begins the Life Story of the ex-Empress 
Eugénie, chiefly from French sources, and gives some 
particulars of the Scottish and Spanish ancestry of the 
ex-Empress, her mother having been Manuela Kirk- 
patrick, and her father the Spanish Count Téba. 
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THE ECLIPSE OF THE SUN. 
Proressor Hy. E. ARMSTRONG contributes to the 
October number of Schoo/ a very readable account of 
the recent eclipse of the sun. A party to observe the 
eclipse, got together by Sir Arthur Riicker, Principal 
of the University of London, went out on the R.M.S. 
Ortona. Arrangements had been made with the Orient 
Company to have the steamer athwart the path of 
totality at the right time. This was done, and the 
eclipse was seen splendidly. 
THE BIRTH OF AN OUTER SUN, 

Of the event itself, says Professor Armstrong, it is 
difficult to give a description; the glory of it is 
indescribable :— 

Let astronomers, if they will, in future speak of eclipses ; but 
let us poor men in the street think of an effulgence of divine 
glory as coming into view when the main body of the sun is 
blotted out by the moon, Upto the moment of totality nothing 
is seen ; the eye is blinded by the sun’s brilliance; then, on 
the instant, an outer sun is born with magic haste ; without click 
or break to announce its appearance, the corona shines forth 
around the velvet black disc of the dead sun, a wondrous new 
light extending far out into space. The silent suddenness of its 
entry upon the scene is in itself marvellous. Its disappearance 
is equally sudden—it is instantaneously killed by the emerging 
sunbeams ; and perhaps the most striking aspect of the pheno- 
menon is the impression which is produced at this stage of the 
marvellous illuminating power of, so to speak, the least little 
bit of real sun. 

A HUGE CATHERINE WHEEL. 

Professor Armstrong gives the following example to 
describe the eclipse :— 

Those who have played with fireworks in their youth know 
well the appearance of a catherine wheel near to its end—the 
emergence of the black disc within the irregular whirling circle 
of fire, at the same time that this is crossed by lateral streamers 
due to the piercing of the case, so that fire no longer issues only 
from the central tube. Such, more or less, was the aspect of 
the totally eclipsed sun—that of a huge, black-centred, silver 
fire catherine wheel near to its end, but betraying no indication 
whatever of motion; on the contrary, one of awe-inspiring 
stillness and indescribable loveliness, Its illuminating effect on 
the present occasion was surprisingly great—most of us, in fact, 
had expected to see the corona against a far darker background. 
Near to the black disc the light was very bright, but it 
diminished rapidly in intensity outwards, from silver white to 
an ethereal blue haze. 


DAY AND NIGHT, 


The actual eclipse lasted only 3 min. 40 secs., nor 
was it at any time completely dark :— 

Under ordinary circumstances the change from day to night 
involves a general darkening, but a total eclipse of the sun pro- 
duces an entirely different and more localised effect, a composite 
night and day effect. On the one hand, we saw black night strike 
the far distant hills and advance rapidly towards us, while on 
the other the day appeared to be dawning, but in weird and 
strangely beautiful colours. Sketching was easy during the 
whole period of totality, the illuminating power of the corona 
being apparently far greater than that of the brightest moon— 
and yet not a few stars were visible. 





GLADYS BEATTIE CROZIER, writing in the Lady's 
Realm for October, describes the work of the Misses 
Casella, who have revived the art of portraiture in 
coloured wax. A fine collection of pictures in coloured 
wax, many of the sixteenth century, is to be seen in the 
Wallace Collection at Hertford House. 
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LONDON THE CINDERELLA OF THE CITIES. 


By Mr. Joun Burns. 


Mr. Joun Burns fills the place of honour in the 
October number of the Pail Mall Magazine with an 
article on a County Council Hall together with a New 
Embankment for South London. 


BASEMENTS RESPONSIBLE FOR JOBBERY. 


For eighteen years, he reminds us, London has 
been without a proper Municipal Hall. Like Cin- 
derella, the County Council works and lives in the 
basement dwellings of Spring Gardens, while the City 
Corporation and the Borough Councils have fine Town 
Halls or Municipal Buildings. The larger and purer 
environment, he thinks, will cause idleness, over- 
lapping, red tape and jobbery to disappear. He 
attributes much of the mazy conduct of the War 
Office to the rabbit-warren habitation of that depart- 
ment, for “basement tenements are notoriously 
responsible for low health and lower morals.” 


OFFICES OF THE COUNTY COUNCIL. 


He thus describes the present inconvenient and 
expensive accommodation for the County Council 
and its staff :— 

The work of the Council is now attempted or carried on in 
thirty separate blocks of dwellings in seventeen distinct and 
Separate streets, for which the rent is equivalent to £40,000 a 
year, and which embrace some sixty separate houses, large or 
small, on short building leases, that have to be expensively 
altered and adapted for use, only to benefit the owner when the 
Council has either to go or to pay a larger rent. . . . 

This scattered accommodation, these detached caravanserais 
of offices, runs into about 550 rooms occupied by 1,700 officers, 
400 being located in the main building, 1,300 in out-offices. 
The Clerk of the Council has his staff in four separate buildings, 
comptroller in three, engineer in three, and architect in seven, 
disconnected except by tortuous passages, mean approaches, 
irritating obstructions, and several of them in noisome sur- 
roundings, 

SITE FOR THE COUNTY HALL. 


The site favoured for the County Hall is a spacious 


"plot of ground, now a dingy wharf, on the south side 


of Westminster Bridge. ‘The Hall would thus have St. 
Thomas's Hospital for its near neighbour, and on the 
two opposite corners of the bridge the Houses of Parlia- 
ment and Scotland Yard. It is further proposed to 
make a new embankment on the south side of the 
river between Westminster and Charing Cross Bridge. 

The new embankment on the north side of the 


_~ tiver has cost over a million of money, but no objec- 


tion has been made on that score. Nor could any 
real objection be made against the cost of the County 
Hall, for by the time it is completed London will be 
paying a yearly rent of £60,000 for its present in- 
efficient offices. By capitalising this sum the cost of 
the land and the building would be secured. 

No alabaster steps or marble halls are needed, but 
a-solid pile, a massive building which will fill the fine 
riverside site with dignity, “an edifice that shall stand 
upon the river with that ease, grace, and proportion 


_ with which Greenwich Hospital pleases the eye and 


ennobles the river bank.” 


Tur Review oF REVIEWS. 


WHAT THE MOTOR-CAR HAS DONE FOR FRANCE. 
SEVEN YEARS OF PROGRESS. 


In the World’s Work this subject is discussed by 
Mr. John Joseph Conway. He reminds us that 
France is the cradle of the automobile, whose birth 
took place in 1769, when Cugnot invented a crude 
sort of steam carriage, not so crude, however, but 
that the Minister of War, with a view to possibilities, 
ordered him to build one the next year. Now France 
is easily first in everything pertaining to the motor- 
car. In 1898 1,850 cars were turned out, worth 
4,332,000 ; and in 1904 these figures were respectively 
22,000 and £7,040,000o—a more than twenty-one-fold 
increase in seven years. These figures are based upon 
the tax list. 

Coming to exported auto-cars, we have in 1898 
£70,000 worth sold; in 1903, £2,080,000; and in 
1904, 42,960,000 worth, figures which are rather 
under than over the mark, being based on the net 
weight multiplied by ro frs. per kilo., whereas machines 
weighing 1,000 kilos. often sell for £600 and even 
£800, according to the maker :— 

It is estimated that over 300,000 people are directly interested 
in the development of the automobile industry of France. Last 
year it gave employment to 55,000 workmen at a wage varying 
from 4s. 3d. to 8s. per day. During the same period 20,000 
drivers were drawing salaries, varying from £8 to £20 a month, 
and 25,000 others had lucrative occupations. Refiners of 
petroleum, hotel-keepers, iron, steel, and copper merchants, 
compositors of the trade journals, etc., all bring up the number 
of the interested to a very high figure. 

Most of the auto-cars imported into the States 
come from France. The Annuaire du Cycle et 
de l’Automobile gives France as having 172 
automobile manufacturers, Great Britain 114, and 
Germany only 60; all the other Powers being far 
behind. In making automobile woodwork France 
again leads the way with 164 manufacturers and 
merchants, Belgium being next with 29. French tyre- 
manufacturers number 145, as against those of the 
next country, Germany, which has only 39. She has 
3,357 automobile dealers, while all the other European 
countries, including the United Kingdom, have only 
1,076. In round numbers about 20,000 auto-cars are 
in use in the French Republic. 

The writer pays the highest compliments to the 
French roads, and to French courtesy and goodwill, 
which two excellences combine to make France the 
favourite land of the motorist. Switzerland loses a 
fortune every year because of the narrow-minded 
hostility of her people to the auto-car, but the most 
oe nation against automobiles are probably the 
Dutch. 





A NEw threepenny illustrated magazine, the Millgate 
Monthly, has been started at Manchester this month, 
The editor claims it has the unique distinction of being 
owned by the democracy, and devoted to the interests of 
the democracy. Mr. W. E. Axon contributes an article 
on “ Millgate, Manchester, and its Associations,” and 
there are articles by well-known writers on Mr. G. J. 
Holyoake, Democracy in the States, the Decay of Parlia- 
mentary Government, and Parliament and the People. 
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THE CHANCES FOR AND AGAINST SOCIAL REFORM. 
Mr. C. F. G. MasrerMAn contributes to the 
Independent Review a very thoughtful and comprehen- 
sive survey of the situation under the title, “The 
Outlook for Social Reform.” Looking forward to the 
new Parliament and new Government whose coming 
cannot be long delayed, he finds extravagant hopes 
challenged by a despair equally extravagant. 


ADVERSE FORCES. 


He begins to enumerate the adverse forces. (1) 
The apathy of the nation, and especially of that 
middle-class whose dominance is assured in the next 
Parliament, their extraordinary prosperity, and extra- 
ordinary contentment. The middle-classes are ubiqui- 
tous and triumphant, controlling the opinions of the 
class below them, and accepting the opinions of the 
_class above them. It is their revolt which will destroy 
the Tory party. (2) The return to the Liberal party 
of the wealthy Whig element, the group that is pro- 
bably most bitterly opposed to social readjustment. 
(3) The dull resistance of the House of Lords, who 
will, the writer thinks, be best fought in the region of 
social endeavour. 

THE NEXT PARLIAMENT. 


Mr. Masterman supposes that the next Parliament 
will contain a Liberal majority of considerable 
dimensions, mainly representative of the dominant 
middle classes; a Tory minority, dejected and 
divided ; some eighty Irish members, then, as always, 
entirely sympathetic with the cause of social reform ; 
probably less than ten Unionist Free Traders, con- 
scientiously hostile; some thirty Labour members, 
and perhaps as many of the younger Radicals. 


FACTORS THAT HELP. 


In favour of reform Mr. Masterman mentions— 
(1) The political revival among agricultural labourers, 
after twenty years of apathy, due to the attack upon 
Free Trade. (2) Social discontent in the great cities 
of England. (3) The increasing concern of groups 
among the leisured classes, as shown in the interest 
of the Church and of the Free Churches in the condition 
of the poor, and the revolt of the scientists against phy- 
sical deterioration. (4) The ruin of rural England, the 
collapse of the Poor Law system, the cry of the 
Unemployed. (5) The recognised leadership of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman. His triumph was a 
guarantee of social reform. 


PROBABLE ACHIEVEMENTS, 


Having surveyed the situation, Mr. Masterman 
indulges in the following forecast :— 


We shall not obtain (for example), in the coming Parliament, 
any universal measure of land nationalisation in England. But 
we may get an Act which will commence the work of 
repatriation, with local operation and central stimulus, 
carrying out the work of the restoration of the English people 
to their own land. We shall not receive any universal provision 
of national workshops for the unemployed. But we may get 
not only the extension of a measure which has already gone 
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far in the recognition of a national responsibility for the victims of 
trade depression, but also such an establishment of national effort 
in reclamation, afforestation, and cultivation of waste lands as may 
provide an apparatus for permanent compensation for ‘the 
irregularities of private industry. We shall not see a measure 
for the universal State maintenance of the children in the 
elementary schools. But we may get provision for rescuing the: 
work of providing food for underfed children from the random 
and corrupting efforts of impersonal “ charity,” in a deliberate 
attempt to make a break in the vicious circle of physical 
degeneration. We shall not rejoice over a universal transference 
of the ‘‘ unearned increment” in the land values created by the 
industry of the cities from private hands into the nationab 
exchequer. But we shall get the establishment of the principle of a 
separate assessment and particular rate or tax on the site value 
so firmly established as to be capable of indefinite increase im 
the progress of the years to come. We may graduate the 
Income Tax, even if we cannot control all the extravagance 
and wasted expenditure of the wealthy ; we may not attain a 
universal system of Old Age Pensions, but we may see a 
reformed Poor Law, with large amelioration of the condition 
of the aged ; we can mitigate the evil of overcrowding and 
ensure rational and desirable control of all future town develop- 
ment, even if we cannot suddenly destroy all the slums of the 
cities, and eliminate in a night and a day the accumulated evil 
of many generations. 


‘*MACHINE-MADE MARKSMEN.” 

Mr. R. A. Barson, in C. B. Fry's, writes on 
machine-made marksmen as a contribution to the 
problem, How to produce a nation of marksmen. 
He claims that the problem may be solved by the 
general adoption of the sub - target rifle machine 
invented by the American, Mr. Henry Havelock 
Cummings, of Boston, by practising on which Mr. 
Comber won the King’s Prize at Bisley this year. 
Mr. Barson thus describes the machine :— 


It consists of an iron base or stand ; a ground-steel carriage- 
rod, having at the target end a steel scoring-needle accurately 
spring-balanced on ground-steel ball-joints ; a sub-target holder, 
which is released electro-magnetically by the trigger when the 
rifle is fired, thus giving an absolutely accurate record of the 
aim or hold of the rifle, the electric current for the purpose 
being furnished by ordinary dry-cell batteries placed in the base 
of the machine ; a rifle-holder, so designed and constructed that 
it is impossible to secure a point of rest with which to steady the 
rifle when aiming, the complete holder being so balanced that 
the marksman supports only the weight of the rifle. The map 
has practically a free arm, the rifle being freely movable forward 
and backward, and in all directions, but always maintaining the 
accurate relation of the aiming point on the main target to the 
record point on the sub-target. 

Among the most valuable features of the machine are certain 
ingenious devices whereby the individual errors and variations 
of eyesight are indicated and their nature and quantity deter- 
mined. These consist of elevating and lateral motion screws, 
which are pitched to secure angular variations of the line of 
sight, these variations being reduced to graduations on two- 
dials corresponding in terms of yards to the rear sight-leaf 
markings for elevation, and in terms of points to the windage 
markings. By the use of this latter device excellent windage 
allowance practice may be had. 


Among other advantages of this machine is that it 
is intended primarily for indoor practice, and no 
ammunition is used. The expense attendant on the 
use of the machine is exceedingly small. Last year’s 


Gold Mediallist at Bisley, Mr. Perry, strongly approves 
the machine. 
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INIQUITIES OF OUR POOR LAW. 
THE promise of a new Poor Law Commission has 


«given the:signal.to the. critics.of our present system 


‘to let loose the vials of their wrath. In the Contem- 
‘porary Sir Edmund Verney describes the iniquities 
‘of Poor Law. administration, He lays down two 


. propositions :— 


‘First, that no body of men individually can be more kindly 
‘disposed towards the poor than are Poor-Law Guardians, 

Secondly, that no body of men are in practice more unjust 
and oppressive than are Poor-Law Guardians. 
' He gives many reasons for this injustice. The 
Board is judge and executive, and being composed 
of ratepayers, has an interest in its own decisions. 
It mostly has only one witness, the Relieving Officer, 
who is at the same time almoner, or it is influenced 
by the personal knowledge of its own members. 
Publicity is kept out, and the records of relief are 


. Secret. 


WHY ARE BRITISH CHRISTIANS SHIRKERS ? 

The Board is thus unfitted for just action by its 
combination of functions, and still more by the class 
of men that serve on it. On this point Sir Edmund 
has the following pertinent remarks to make :— 

A wise and kindly woman has more immediate influence and 
opportunity for good as a guardian than in any other capacity 
open to her in the service of her generation. 

Seeing the varied and important powers committed to 
guardians, how comes it that they are drawn mainly from one 
class? Every union contains plenty of excellent men and 
women who might do brave public service on the board ; men 
and women who profess to accept the commonplaces of every- 
day Christianity as their rule of daily life. Why do they hold 
‘aloof from Boards of Guardians? This is the only country in 
Northern Europe where they neglect such work; this is the 
only country where pauperism flourishes and is accepted as a 
mormal condition of society. Here is an open door, but few 
can be found to enter ;.a great work, worthy of a valiant soul, 
but few care to undertake it. 

Ons. pauperism the writer attributes to our bad laws. 
He says: “ Fifty years ago the kingdom of Wurtem- 
burg was a nation of paupers. To-day our Consul 
reports that pauperism is extinct.” 

DOWN WITH THE GUARDIANS ! 

The writer’s remedies are entire publicity, payment 
of guardians, compulsory co-optation of women. He 
goes on :— , 

The distinction between the Board of Guardians and the 
District Council should be abolished ; it is purely academic. 

In every county there are three directly elected bodies ; the 
County Council, the District Council, and the Parish Council ; 
.to these three councils should be committed the whole business 
of the county ; every other local body should be abolished ; the 
whole question of education should be controlled and ad- 
ministered by these three- bodies, under such conditions and 
limitations as the County Council may determine. If some part 
of the education duties were undertaken by the District Councils, 
quite a different class of men and women would aspire to seats 
~on the Boards of Guardians. - Parish Councils would replace 
school managers, and. our whole system of local government 
_ would be simplified. f 
THE OTHER SIDE OF THE PICTURE. 

In welcome relief to the criticisms of Sir Edmund 
Verney, Miss Edith Sellers and others, comes a paper 
by Sir Alexander Baird in the Mineteenth Century 


or REVIEWs. 


entitled “How Poor-Law Guardians Spend Their 
Money in Scotland.” He instances the management 
of a poorhouse which is the joint property of sixteen 
rural parishes. He says :— 

It is managed by a representative committee, and provides 
shelter and comfort for the inmates in a manner which is satis- 
factory to them and economical for the public purse. 

Not merely has the original cost of the building 
been entirely paid off, but the combining parishes have 
been for some time receiving an annual bonus of £1 
per share. He gives the items of expenditure, which 
totalled £1,871, for which some 106 paupers were 
maintained, of whom about 40 were lunatics :— 

The total cost for an ordinary pauper for the past year was 
£8 15s. 6d. ; for a lunatic pauper £18 8s. 4d. There has been 
an increase in the expenditure of recent years. In 1900-01 an 
average of 114 inmates cost £1,551 Os. 2d. ; each inmate there- 
fore cost 3s. ofd. per week, or £7 17s. 6d. per annum, 

In 1904-05 an average of 106 inmates cost £1,871 os, 8d. ; 

this shows a weekly expenditure of 4s. 1d. for each inmate, or 
an annual cost of £10 12s. 4d. 
Sir Alexander adds that the paupers are well looked 
after, and treated in a kindly and considerate fashion. 
There is no exaggerated dread of the House amongst 
the poor. 

Possibly Miss Edith Sellers may reply that it is out 
of such exceptional administrative material as form 
this Scottish Board of Guardians that the future paid 
administrators of the English Poor Law may be 
drawn. —_ 


THE RE-ORGANISATION OF RUSSIA. 

Sir Harry Jounston’s idea in the /ndependent 
Review is that Russian Re-organisation must 
follow the lines of least resistance, which means 
that Russia will seek and will have two or 
three ports on the Persian Gulf, with a right of 
way through Persia to them. This, he thinks, would 
not touch a vital link in the chain of the British 
Empire. 

To set herself right with the sentiment of Central 
and Western Europe, Russia might be allowed to 
create an Armenian principality out of certain Turkish 
provinces, but then she must consent to release fiom 
control most of Finland, which would then become 
part of the Scandinavian Confederation, but would 
have to cede a certain amount of territory to Russia, 
in which the Finns must consent to be Russian 
subjects. Russia could not be expected to leave her 
capital so uncovered as it would be if all Finland 
were part of Scandinavia. She would then have 
much the same extent of territory as before the war. 

As for Russia’s internal government, he remarks 
that the constituent portions of the Russian Empire 
are more coherent in race and language than those of 
the German Empire may be if the Nearer East Empire 
idea is realised. There must a supreme Tsar; but 
otherwise Sir Harry Johnston would have the Russian 
Empire divided up into a confederation of self-govern- 
ing States, supporting an Imperial army and navy 
and bound together by a Zollverein—an imitation on a 
larger scale of the present German Empire, 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF THE FEMININE LIE. 
Woman aS Man HAs Mabe Her. 
THE first September number of Za Revue opens 


’ with an article, by Camille Mauclair, entitled “ The 


Feminine Lie.” ‘That women are regarded as born 
liars is, he says, an axiom, a mystery; but in this 
article his object is to demonstrate that the axiom is 
a great delusion, and that it is man who has made 
woman what she is. 


THE THEME OF THE 


Woman considered as a lying being, with her 
caprices, dispositions, and tempers, says the writer, 
is the essential theme of the sentimental novel, and 
three-fourths of this literature would not exist if the 
innate taste for lying was no longer admitted in the 
heroines. Not one of the writers of such novels, it 
may be added, has ever admitted the slightest doubt 
as to the innate character of the feminine lie, and yet, 
as with many other beliefs, faith in it rests on nothing 
stronger than upon negligence to examine the notion 
seriously. 

But even if it was true that lying is a natural 
characteristic of women, it would not be a vice in the 
eyes of the psychologist, but simply a disposition, a 
faculty. The careful examination of the notion, how- 
ever, shows that the real and only lie is that which 
the writer of the sentimental novel has invented, 
voluntarily confusing the effect of the hereditary 
social conditions of women with an eternal and 
mysterious fatality which does not exist. That is 
to say, the novelist, to suit his purpose, regards an 
acquired and modifiable disposition as original per- 
versity. 


SENTIMENTAL NOVEL. 


PERSONAL PROPERTY IN WOMAN, 


M. Mauclair discerns in the identification of woman 


as a piece of personal property the social origins of 
the feminine lie, and the source of its progressive 
transformation into a psychological element. Man 
has made her an idol or a slave, and has never con- 
sidered her capable of an intellectual existence. No 
wonder she has sought escape from such perpetual 
servitude in order to satisfy her own inclinations, and 
the only means open to her to mitigate her fate 
naturally took the form of deception, a form imposed 
on her by the absolute and brutal denial of every 
acknowledged claim. Under these social conditions 
the heredity of the lie has gradually been accom- 
plished. 
MAN’S EGOISM TO BLAME. 


From the Council of Trent to recent years many 
modifications have taken place without making any 
apparent change in this position of woman. ‘The lie 
has never ceased to be her indispensable characteristic. 
Man has recognised its defects, but has considered 


‘ that woman is a born liar, and that he must risk the 


consequences. He has persistently ignored the 


pyschology of the fact, merely declaring it incompre- 
hensible. 


The idea has never occurred to him that 
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the lie is the direct result of his social treatment of 
women, and that the lie would be eliminated as soon 
as a social transformation rendered it useless. 


FAR-REACHING IN ITS RESULTS. 

The writer proceeds to show how far-reaching is the 
effect of man’s egoism. ‘The woman lies, he says, 
when she presents indirectly her requests, when she 
obtains by flattery, coquetry, or caprice what she 
cannot expect will be granted by a simple expression 
of her wishes. It may be she despises this method, 
but she knows that her master will be more grateful 
for a flattering lie than for ten impartial truths. It 
rests with men to destroy the legend of perfidious Eve 
by making subterfuges superfluous. 

Man, much more than the woman, still prefers 
deception, jealousy, and all the consequences of the 
feminine lie, and this for several reasons—nameiy, 
his egoism, his ignorance of feminine psychology, and 
his unconscious cult of imaginary wrongs which pleases 
and exalts him more than he will own, while the 
woman who would be open and frank he describes as 
masculine and brutal. 


WHEN WOMAN REGAINS HER FREEDOM. 


It is not too bold to affirm, concludes M. Mauclair, 
that woman has not yet spoken. No one can fore- 
tell how she will understand her obligations, her duties, 
and her relations to society on the day when the idea 
of fidelity will not expect more of her than an optional 
manifestation of herself, and will no longer require the 
sanction of man. To realise the new idea we must 
lose all remembrance of the world in which we live, 
and which has been, by the social will of man, entirely 
organised against true love. 





‘*WHICH? CHRIST OR CAIN?” 


A CHEAPER EDITION OF “HERE AM I; SEND ME.” 


IN response to the frequent inquiries received from 
friends and subscribers, I am glad to be able to announce 
that I have now republished “ Here am I; Send Me,” 
our Christmas Annual, in the handy form of a sixpenny 
novel. The story as it was issued at Christmas was not, 
by any means, of a convenient shape for reading, 
although it was most convenient for distributing the 
pictures which were bound up with the letterpress, In 
republishing it for general reading I have rechristened it 
“Which? Christ or Cain?” and have written a preface 
explaining ard justifying the new title. I have also 
added some extracts from Mrs. Mary Higgs’ description 
of the realities of life in our casual wards. Those of our 
readers who have been anxiously inquiring as to when 
the sixpenny edition would be ready, in order that they 
might purchase quantities for distribution among their 
friends, can obtain them through any bookseller or news- 
agent, or if their orders are large, they can be sup- 
plied direct from the Publisher, 3, Whitefriars Street, 
London, E.C, 
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SIR WEST RIDGEWAY UNDAUNTED: 
He RETURNS TO THE CHARGE. 

UNDETERRED by the savage strictures of Mr. Long 
and other Unionists, Sir West Ridgeway contributes 
to the WVineteenth Century a conclusion of his article 
on the Liberal Unionist Party which created sucha 
sensation. He says :— 
_. In my previous article I stated that two policies now hold the 
field—the policy of Negation and the policy of Home Rule. 
But can Home Rule pretend to hold the field? Is Home Rule 
a real danger, or—if real—is it not so remote a danger as to be 
outside the pale of practical politics? Is it not merely a con- 
venient bogey behind which a desperate Government hides itself, 
trusting for protection to the unreasonable fears which it inspires 
among the timid and ignorant ? 


HOW LIBERALS AND UNIONISTS CAN UNITE. 


His answer is that “‘ Home Rule is no real danger 
at the present day.” He adds :— 

» Undoubtedly a Liberal Government will and must be content, 
‘at least for the present, with the middle course ; that is to say, 
with taking up the Irish question where it has been dropped by 
Mr. Wyndham, with settling the question of higher education, 
extending local government, reorganising Dublin Castle, and 
redressing other admitted grievances. In these reforms they 
ought to have the hearty co-operation of all true Liberal 
Unionists, who should gladly travel with them in the path of 
conciliation so far as they can go without sacrifice of their prin- 
ciples, 

IRISH EDUCATION. 

Asked how these questions can be settled, and 
especially the burning question of higher education, 
he answers :— 

I doubt if many people—on this side of the Channel —appre- 
ciate the urgency of this question, Or realise the gravity of the 
‘injustice from which Ireland suffers. But in truth the position 
is becoming intolerable, and the grievance, if unremoved, will 
sap and undermine the very foundation of the Union. For if it 
be admitted that the Parliament at Westminster, by reason of 

arty divisions or any other cause, cannot govern Ireland justly, 
ow can the demand for Home Rule be resisted ? 

He himself offers a way out of the impasse. He 
urges that without resorting to legislation the 
funds at the present disposal of the Royal University 
should be adequately increased, and should be 
distributed on educational grounds only, without 
reference to religious considerations. He asks, will 
the Nonconformists of England and the Presby- 
terians of Scotland allow this compromise to be 
carried into effect? If not, he adds the ominous 
words, “If England cannot govern Ireland justly, the 
death-knell of the Union is surely struck.” 


AGREEMENT ON SOCIAL QUESTIONS, 


He then returns to the question, What are the 

~ Unionist Free Traders to do? 
We, the Unionist Free Traders, are the only survivors of the 
tty which saved the Union. What, then, are we to do? 
Vhat course are we to steer? What leader are we to follow? 
Even if Mr. Balfour retired from his untenable 
position and left Mr, Chamberlain to his fate, he says 
Unionist Free Traders “can never again trust Mr. 
Balfour on this vital question.” Sir West Ridgeway 
proceeds to show that there are few questions of 
domestic politics on which the Unionist Free Trader 
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need be at serious issue with the, Liberal Party. He 
adds somewhat airily :— 

The Education question could be settled by compromise ; 
iudeed, paradoxical as it may seem, I believe that a satisfactory 
settlement could be effected by, say, Lord Hugh Cecil and 
Mr. Lloyd-George in half an hour. There need be no difficulty 
regarding many other items of the Liberal programme, which 
would, I suppose, include the housing question, the drink 
question, the enforcement of economy, the evolving of a real 
army out of the chaos which Mr. Arnold-Forster has created, 
and, it is to be hoped, the reform of the House of Lords. 


As regards foreign policy, “ Lord Lansdowne is not 
indispensable. The seals of the Foreign Office would be 
at least as safe in the hands of a Rosebery or a Grey.” 





ABOUT SPONGES. . 

Nort everything is known about sponges that migh 
be known, according to an article on “The Sponge- 
fishing Industry” in the Windsor Magazine. They 
are not classed quite certainly ; being “ multi-cellular 
animals . . . above the protozoa, whilst near to the 
ceelentera.” Nor do we know how long it takes for a 
young sponge to grow to marketable size :— 

When the sponge is brought up alive out of the sea, it in no 
way resembles the sponge with which we make daily intimate 
acquaintance, for it is then surrounded by an outer skin or 
membrane, in which substance, seemingly at the animal’s will, 
pores appear and disappear. Its cavities are filled by a sticky, 
glutinous fluid of a greyish-brown colour of the consistency of 
treacle, known to the fishermen as the ‘‘ milk of the sponge,” 
but the scientific appellation of which is “‘sarcode.” ‘‘ Sarcode” 
is, in fact, the only living portion of the animal, and this, when 
cleared away, leaves the flexible, inorganic skeleton with which 
we are so familiar. 

There are three ways of collecting sponges: that 
in use in the Mediterranean, chiefly diving ; dredging, 
as on the west coast of Asia Minor in winter; and 
grappling or hooking, as in the Bahamas:— ~ 

Sponge-gathering is open to all, not even a licence being 
necessary, so that anyone who is possessed of sufficient capital 
to purchase the necessary boats and outfit is able to engage in 
the trade. Some idea of the magnitude of the risks may be 
gathered from the fact that no insurance company is willing to 
undertake them. 

The writers of this paper say it is difficult to imagine 
a prettier scene than Nassau harbour (Bahamas) on a 
fine morning with the fleet of over 500 sponge-vessels, 
which are graceful schooners, and 2,800 boats starting 
on a sponge-gathering expedition. But the sponge- 
gatherer’s is a life of great hardship, no idle lotus-eating. 
on a sunny sea as it might appear :— 

When the boats are loaded with sponge, and the day is draw- 
ing to a close, the schooner picks them up one by one; the 
sponges are roughly thrown on the deck of the schooner for the 
sponge animal to die, which it usually does in the sun in from: 
twenty-four to thirty-six hours, At this stage the sponges are 
black and covered with a white-grey slime, and, as may be 
imagined, the odour emitted as soon as decomposition sets in is. 
almost indescribable. 

The second and following days are as the first, and the- 
schooner-deck becomes piled up with masses of what looks like: 
clotted blood, and the stench becomes more and more intolerable. 

From a -Mediterranean sponge the membrane. is 
removed almost at once, which means that the sponge 
is better “cured” than a Bahama sponge, which is. 
beaten clean. The article is very well illustrated. 
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THE Reviews REVIEWED. 
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THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE October number naturally palpitates with peace, 
the process of negotiations, the reception of the news, and 
its probable result. The most pathetic is the wail of the 
Japanese Adachi Kinnosuke over what he describes as a 
defeat more serious, more far-reaching in consequences, 
than the disgrace of ten years ago, “ the ridiculous disaster 
of our diplomacy at Portsmouth.” The only glint in the 
dark cloud of Japanese discomfiture which he sees 
marks the passing of the elder statesmen from the 
Council Chamber of the State. He attributes the sur- 
render of Japan to their pusillanimity. He especially 
vituperates Marquis Ito of the Elder Statesmen. He con- 
cludes, “ When the virtue of yesterday turns out to be 
the curse of to-day, this is the story of the Elder States- 
men of Nippon.” Mr. Van Norman describes the 
making of the Treaty. 

The opening of the Indian Reservation in the Uintah 
Land is described, with the orderly methods which 
have avoided the scandals of previous booms. It has 
been thrown open to the general population, because of 
the rich deposits of valuable kinds of asphalt, and because 
of rumours of possible gold and silver mines. Mr. 
T. C. Martin describes the water power development of 
Mexico. He says that the hydraulic resources of the 
Republic are commensurate with her treasures of gold 
and silver. He tells of what he describes as one 
Napoleonic feat, by which the two rivers Tenango 
and Necaxa, draining a territory of 277 square 
miles, which drop a distance of 3,000 feet in three 


miles, have been united and dammed up in an 
artificial lake. It is then used for generating 
electricity. Mr. Walter Wellman, in view of recent 


scandals, declares that American Life Insurance is on 
its trial, not so much because of the improbity of some of 
its agents as because of its economic unsoundness. Mr. 
Charles de Kay describes the great Art Museum at New 
York, which has been developed by the princely bequest 
of Mr. Rogers. It has secured for its chief director Sir 
Gaspard Purdon Clarke, who was at the head of the 
South Kensington Museum. It has as president Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan, and is being developed on a magnifi- 
cent and munificent scale. Mr. Kay, however, says that 
“compared with the South Kensington, the best equipped 
of American museums is only a beginning.” Sir Henry 
Cotton contributes a forecast of the future of British 
India. 


Changes in Magazinedom. 


THE torrent of new magazines goes on altering or 
removing the old landmarks. Several changes are 
announced this month. Logan's expires outright. 
Leisure Hour ceases to appear as the monthly mis- 
cellany so long known and loved, and will assume the 
form of a monthly volume of fiction, or popular history, or 
biography, or natural science. A/acmillan’s henceforth 
lowers its price froma shillingtosixpence. Good Wordsand 
Sunday Magazine have passed into the hands of Messrs. 
Harmsworth, to await, presumably, transformations. 
These disappearances and transfers of old favourites 
suggests melancholy reflections. Is the general magazine- 
readers’ standard being raised or lowered ? 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


IN the October number of the National Review it is 
interesting to see how the unexpected issue of the peace 
negotiations appeals to the editor. He declares that he 
cannot condemn Japan’s renunciation of the indemnity. 
If his heart is with an indignant public, his head is with 
the Elder Statesmen. The altered circumstances intro- 
duced by the peace and the Anglo-Japanese Treaty leave 
the Germanophobia of the Aevzew unaltered. President 
Roosevelt’s appreciation of the Kaiser’s efforts in pro- 
moting peace the editor coolly declares to be a practical 
joke that the President was playing at the expense of the 
old world! “Ignotus,” writing on Casarand the Sentimen- 
talists, quotes from recent German magazine articles to 
prove that the aim of German diplomacy is the removal of 
British supremacy at sea. Germany is charged with trying 
to stir up strife between England and the United States 
with a view to the mutual destruction of their fleets, and 
the consequent naval ascendency of Germany. Germany 
is an antagonist of the ev¢ente, and the still more deadly 
enemy of any effort to improve our relations with Russia. 
M. Dérouléde, President of the League of Patriots, 
delivers his soul against the German Emperor, who, 
he says, aspires to be Emperor of the world. 

Mr. Maurice Low, in his American chronique, reports 
that the success of Mr. Roosevelt’s peace policy has 
united press and public in urging that Mr. Roosevelt 
should be again elected President. This consensus of 
opinion is one which Mr. Low thinks the President 
ought not to resist. Mr. Roosevelt, in spite of his 
solemn pledges, “ must yield his personal preferences.” 

The Earl of Ronaldshay gives a very vivid account of 
a visit to Baku. As an illustration of the oil fertility of 
the soil, he says he prodded a hole in the ground with a 
metal tube, and on applying a light a flame rose several 
feet in height. The oil is generally pumped up from 
great depths under a derrick, but the great prize of luck 
is to come upon a “ spouter,” which may throw up any- 
thing from 10,0co tons of marketable oil, in value roughly 
half a million sterling, in the course of a single day. Six 
English companies alone have a capital invested there 
equal to five million sterling. 

Professor Eden, of Upsala University, puts the case 
for Sweden, the interest of which is now merely historical. 

Rev. J. Adderley writes on the clergy and commercial 
morality, and pleads that commercial leaders should 
frankly confess that dishonesty is going on, that those 
who are dishonest should declare themselves and set the 
standard for the rest, and that Christian employés should 
not. shrink from the modern martyrdom of losing their 
situations rather than violate their conscience. He 
urges that our self-examination books should inquire, 
not have I been to a Dissenting chapel, but have I sold 
a Chicago ham as if it were a real York, etc. 

Mr. A. C. Benson invites all true lovers of art to keep 
together and seek to discourage all that is noisy or loud 
in literature, and in time they would, he hopes, quietly 
develop into a true academy of letters which would dis- 
charge the function of artistic criticism of literature, 
maintain a high standard of literary taste, and make 
headway against current extravagances. 

Lady Helen Ferguson reviews the recommendations 
of the Select Committee on State Registration of Nurses. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 

THERE is much that is interesting in the October 
number, but no article of super-eminent distinction. Sir 
West Ridgeway’s funeral sermon over the defunct Liberal 
Unionist Party, Sir Alexander Baird’s cheery account of 
how Scottish Guardians manage the poorhouse, and Sir 
Walter Scott’s notes on his book treasures have already 
received separate notice. 

THE GERMAN DANGER TO SOUTH AFRICA, 

By this Mr. O. Eltzbacher does not mean any peril of 
encroachment or attack on British territory, but the 
serious danger that German mismanagementof the natives 
in her South-West African Colonies, which has already 
provoked the Hereros to rebellion that is far from being 
suppressed, will infect the blacks in our own dominions, 
and set the whole of South Africa in flames. Mr. 
Eltzbacher concludes somewhat summarily :— 

The revolt of the natives in German South-West Africa is not 
a revolt against the whites, but it is exclusively a revolt against 
German rule, and therefore it would seem in the interests of 
= for the whole of South Africa that German rule in South- 

est Africa should be brought toa close. It appears that the 
German Parliament is not in a temper to vote much lonzer 
enormous funds for the further prosecution of a hopeless struggle 
for a valueless country, and therefore Germany should be ready to 
accept the first opportunity which may offer for evacuating 
South-West Africa. Such an opportunity might easily be 
created by Great Britain, and Germany should be offered a small 
sum of money, say £100,000, or some small, out-of-the-way 
territorial solatium for her revolted colony, or her revolted 
colonies, to which peace would probably return as soon as the 
turmoil of German rule was replaced by the fax Britannica. 


If, however, Germany will not accept the offer, Mr. 
Eltzbacher urges that Great Britain must take the law 
into her own hands and act on her own responsibility. 

THE NORWEGIAN CASE FOR SEPARATION, 

Sir H. Seton Karr puts the Norwegian case, and 
reminds us at the outset of the essential difference between 
the two countries which is often forgotten :— 

There is one striking difference between the two countries, 
united until yesterday under one crown, that it is as well at once 
to note. While Sweden possesses a nobility ‘and a limited 
franchise, and its Government in consequence smacks something 
of autocracy and class, Norway is to all intents and purposes a 
farming and peasant democracy. There are no Norwegian 
nobles, and eighty per cent. of its male population have a voice 
in the government of their country.as against thirty per cent. of 
the Swedes. 

Norwegians and Swedes, though near neighbours, and speak- 
ing to all intents and purposes one language, are neither politi- 
cally nor socially homogeneous, and their close national inter- 
course may be said to be barred by a certain widespread ‘and 
inherent incompatibility of temper. 

HISTORY IN BRITISH AND GERMAN SCHOOLS, 

Mr. C. H. K, Martin, History Master at Eton, writes 
on the study of history in public schools. He confesses 
that in this respect. - 
our progress has been slower than that of other great countries 
of the world. In all German schools, for instance, whether they 
be classical or semi-classical or non-classical, the time allowed 
to history and geography is. never less than three hours in school 
each week, and this is exclusive of work done out of school. 
Every period of the world’s history is studied, not once, but at 
three different stages during the boy’s career ; and every teacher 
of history is a skilled specialist. No school in England, so far 
as I know, approaches the completeness of the German system ; 
and by no means all have even one trained historian on their 
staff. In France there has been of recent years a marked im- 


provement in the teaching of history; as a rule not less than 
three hours in school each week are given to its study, and all 
the history teachers are trained men. 


THE REVIEW 





or REVIEWS. 





The writer points out many ways in which our faults 
can be remedied. History, he thinks, ought to be made 
one of the principal studies of the senior classes. 


A MOSLEM GRIEVANCE, 

Ameer Ali, late Judge of the High Court, Calcutta, 
indulges in an interesting retrospect of progress in India 
since the Mutiny. He refers with satisfaction to pro- 
gress in finance, in revenue, police, taxation, and in 
other respects. He makes suggestions for the future. 
Among these are denominational universities, where 
Hindus, Mahommedans, and Christians could be edw 
cated according to their own ethical standards. He does 
not think that Home Rule is within the range of practical 
politics, but urges that Englishmen should expect from 
their Hindu fellow-subjects more manly comradeship. 
The special-grievance to which the writer refers is one 
bearing on the Mos'em community. It rests on an 
English misconception and mistranslation of the word 
Wakf, which is taken to mean Charity. It is a degal 
fiction, whereby Mahommedan families have tied up their 
property and prevented it being divided and sub-divided 
amongst a number of others. These family benefactions 
have, however, been set aside of late by English law 
courts, and the ordinary law of dividing the inheritance 
has been enforced. Ameer Ali asks for the Legislature 
to validate by special enactment this particular branch of 
the Islamic law. 


SOMETHING LIKE A CANDIDATE, 

Mr. Michael MacDonagh, discussing the morality of 
elections and caucuses, tells this good story :— 

A candidate who was asked to relate some of .his experiences 
during the contest says: ‘‘I have a vivid recollection of one 
incident. I was visiting an outlying committee-room when three 
men came up to me, one of whom said, ‘ Look ’ere, guv’nor, 
we're not going to vote without beer.’ This observation aroused 
my anger to such a pitch that I gave them this answer—‘ Now, 
we'll have a talk about this. In the first place, you’ll have no 
beer. That’s plain. But I’ll tell you what ’lldo. T’ll send you 
down to the polling-booth in the only carriage that is available 
—it was pouring at the time—on one condition, That condition 
is that you’ll vote for my opponent.’ The men were so astonished 


that they actually walked to the polling-booth in the rain and 


voted, not for my rival, but for me.” 
5 OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Herbert Paul, discussing the new alliance, says 
that no one in England has a word to say against 
it. Miss Violet Markham, writing on the true founda- 
tions of Empire which she finds in the home and 
workshop, pleads the case of children and girls driven too 
early to work, and of married women whose motherhood 
is impaired by their factory work. Rev. Septimus Buss 
gives some fresh light from the methods of Roman law on 
the trial of Jesus before Pontius Pilate. He says that 
Pilate formally acquitted Jesus when he said, “I find no 
fault in this.man.” All that followed was irregular. Mr. 
Oswald Crawfurd advocates the development of the old 
English nature garden along the lines carried out so 
successfully by the Japanese to-day. 





THE Grand Magazine, a better number than the last 
one or two, opens with Mr. Hichens’ story of “ The 
Return of the Soul,” with his reasons for thinking it his 
best. G. E. Moysey gives some useful hints to those 
who would make pocket-money without cutting prices in 
an overcrowded labour-market. The interesting sym- 
posium on the Psychology of the Audience is noticed 
separately, and the moot point is raised “ Do we eat 
too much ?” 
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THE REvIEWS REVIEWED. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


PoLITics form the dominant interest of the October 
number—international, British, Hungarian, fiscal, and 
municipal. Dr. Dillon’s account of the Peace Confer- 
ence, Sir Edmund Verney’s onslaught on our Poor-Law 
administration, and Mr. Sydney Olivier’s excursion into 
the psychology of art, love, and revivalism have been 
separately noticed. 

PROTECTION IN GERMANY. 

Mr. W. H. Dawson treats of the German working-man 
and Protection. He quotes freely from speeches of 
working-class representatives in the Reichstag and else- 
where to show the uncompromising hostility of the 
German Labour Party to Protection in any form or 
degree. He lays stress on the fact that— 
this attitule is the clear and unmistakable result of reasoned 
conviction and of practical experience. Twenty-five years ago 
the Socialists held an openness of mind on the Fiscal question 
which would have delighted not a few wavering politicians 
known to us at home. No inherited preconceptions and no 
conviction of the inherent reasonableness of Free Trade 
prejudiced them against Prince Bismarck’s departure from the 
old Tariff. 

He shows how hardly the rise in the price of food has 
affected the already meagre diet of the German people. 

THE BLACK-WASHING OF DANTE. 

Under this provocative title Mr. Howard Candler 
proclaims himself Devil’s advocate, and, while joining 
the long train of his worshippers and admitting his 
undeniable splendours, proceeds to point out eccentri- 
cities in his poetry. He asks, Can all the classic poets 
of Greece and Rome, with those of modern Europe 
added, produce among them passages as “ fantastic, 
irreverent, gross, prosaic, unnecessarily illusive,” as the 
samples he quotes? He inveighs against Dante’s arti- 
ficiality and want of proportion, and does not spare 
Dante the man. He thinks there is nothing very 
romantic about the story of Beatrice, who was “ doubtless 
a beautiful and good Italian maiden.” But to raise her 
to the highest rank of Paradise strikes the writer as 
either a bad joke or indistinguishable from blasphemy. 
Dante, he says, is proved to have been guilty of licen- 
tiousness in his youth and mistresses in his old age. He 
charges him with the darker sins of pride, arrogance, 
scorn and hate. 

FREE CHURCHES AND HIGHER CRITICISM. 

Dr. P. T. Forsyth, writing on the above subject, says 
the great question of the age is the question of spiritual 
authority. This is not the Bible, it is not the Church ; 
it is the Gospel. The Gospel as the standard of the 
Bible is the highest criticism, and therefore above the 
higher criticism. Christ is the Gospel, and that which 
is authoritative in Christ is the redeeming Grace of God. 
“That is really the one article of the Christian creed, 
God’s grace redeeming from guilt in Christ.” The closing 
word is :— 

That the Free Churches should do what they have not yet 
done, that they should really face the spiritual situation created 
by the collapse of Biblical infallibility for those communities 
that have long repudiated the final authority of the Church. To 
come to terms with culture (in this sense of the word) is at least 
as necessary for the Churches in their action on society as to 
come to an understanding with Labour or the Democracy, The 
High Church party began to do it in ‘‘Lux Mundi” by 
accepting critical results in the strength of the Church and 
sacraments. To us that way is closed. But the one true and 
living way is open. It is the way of the Gospel and the sole 
authority of its grace, which is now, since the Catholic reaction, 
the special charge of the Free Churches of this land. 
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THE INDEPENDENT REVIEW. 

SEVERAL articles having been noticed separately, there 
remains not much of great importance. Mr. C. R. 
Buxton’s “ Vision of England” is a plea for great and 
higher local patriotism, for a spirit in managing local 
affairs more resembling that of the Elberfeld system of 
dealing with poverty in Germany—the voluntary, unpaid 
efforts of citizens. The Head Master of Dulwich writes 
very sensibly of English Educational Ideals, approving 
the tendency to study a boy’s individual tastes, and 
deprecating not so much the amount of time devoted to 
games as the amount of attention claimed by them, and 
the amount of publicity given to boys’ games by the 
Press. 

Mr. E, F. Spence’s “ Hope for the British Drama” is 
bised on an extended use of the Stage Society and 
Theatres, such as the Court, the one staging notable 
plays, English and foreign, the other producing Mr. 
Shaw’s brilliant plays. What he would have is similar 
bodies empleyed by authors to produce those plays 
“which most of them profess to have written for the pure 
pleasure of writing.” If the author will consent to write 
the best that is in him, he thinks the public can be found 
that will compensate him for so doing. 

The point of the interesting article on “ The Religion 
of all Good Men” is that the child must be brought up 
in the religion of his country, whether it be Christianity 
or Llamaism, and that to the religion that is above the 
creeds we must rise on the steps of the creeds. “I do 
not wish to see all men Christians ; but I wish, for the 
present at least, to see all fathers Christians,” 


‘ 





THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

THE Westminster Review has a great variety of inte- 
resting though not very quotable articles. The opening 
article asks the question whether the decay of Parliament 
is permanent or temporary, and decides that it is but 
temporary, and chiefly due to stringent need for keeping 
the party together. There is a topical article on Nelson, 
and some quaint Indian proverbs are given in the paper 
entitled “ A Chapter on Indian Proverbs.” Interesting 
details of “ Bloody Mary” will be found in the paper on 
“A Princess of England,” giving an idea of this Princess 
singularly unlike that which usually prevails. Perhaps 
the most generally interesting article is Mrs. Swiney’s 
“Women Among the Nations,” in which she develops 
the matriarchate idea—the idea that woman is the basic 
principle of creation, much more important, more re- 
sponsible, and in many tribes much more honoured than 
man. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 

MR. CHARLES BRIGHT suggests that Imperial Unity 
will advance no further until the whole Empire is bound 
together by a huge inter-colonial system of telegraphs. 
This would avoid the constant misrepresentations of 
colonial politics owing to a lack of systematic and 
accurate reports of news and speeches. Such a cable 
system, he thinks, should be regarded as a “ political 
and strategic necessity of the age,” like the Navy or the 
Army. Surely the Imperial mind should recognise that 
money thus spent would be better spent than in con- 
structing new avenues through the heart of London. 

Mr. E, A. Pratt discusses the practical working of 
workmen’s trains, and how lowered fares frequently mean 
merely raised rents to correspond. Mr. D. G. Hogarth 
traces the history of the Cretan discontent; and Mr. 
Arthur Symons has an article on Pisa that will appeal to 
all lovers of Italy. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

THE peace and its probable consequences forms the 
subject of the principal articles in the October number. 
Four of them have been separately noticed, along 
with Earl Dundonald’s scheme of a citizen army, Mr. 
Findon’s plea for religious drama, and Dr. Saleeby’ 
problems of heredity. 

H. G. WELLS AND SOCIOLOGISTS, 

Dr. Crozier having challenged Mr. Wells to say what 
he has added to the science of sociology, Mr. Wells 
answers at once, and finally, “ Nothing.” He goes on to 
repeat his thesis that the so-called Science of Sociology 
is not a science at all; that Comte, Spencer, Kidd and 
Crozier have furnished interesting intellectual experi- 
ments of extraordinarily little permanent value, and that 
the proper method of approach to sociological questions 
is the Utopian way, of Plato, Moore and Bacon :— 

Dr. Crozier says chiefly that I speak disrespectfully of Comte 
and Herbert Spencer. There is no denying I do that, and no 
dou5t it will seem very shocking to some of your readers. But 
it will not continue to be shocking. Both these remarkable 
products of the nineteenth century justify me by example ; they 
were ridiculously disdainful of Plato; and Herbert Spencer 
quite preposterously refused to read Kant. The world at large 
has still to realise how wordy and shallow both these writers 
were, and the sooner it is shocked into that realisation the 
‘better. I grew up in the atmosphere of their reputations, and I 
have had to overcome the prejudices of my type and class in 
repudiating them. But who could turn repeatedly, as I have 
had to do, from the lean pretentious emptiness of Spencer, to 
the concrete richness, the proliferating suggestions of Plato, and 
not be forced at last to that admission? I shall count myself 
fortunate if it is given me in any measure to help rescue socio- 
logical questions, the only questions that really interest adult 
human beings, from the sea of abstractions, from the seas of 
thinnest intellectual gruel, under which the nineteenth century, 
so busy and precccupied about so many things, permitted them 
to be submerged, 


2 ' AN AMERICAN SNAKE DANCE, 


Miss Harriet Munroe gives a sketch at once vivid and 
pensive of a snake dance at Wolpi, in Arizona. It was 
the Indian tribe’s prayer for rain. The ceremony began 
with slow, soothing music, after which the priests drew 
out the reptiles from their bags. She describes the 
climax :— 

Here were men toying with death on this high rock between 
the desert and the sky, tossing it gaily to their gods with 
dancing and song. The music was wilder now, the dance more 
violent. The outstretched arms and dangling snakes, the faces 
masked and wreathed with reptiles, were circling the plaza 
while fierce voices wailed. Sharp fangs were charmed away 
from painted breasts ; rattle-snakes, falling and coiling, were 
straightened by the tickling of eagle-feathers, and caught up 
adroitly by the neck. The antelope priests, standing stead- 
fastly in line, were swaying and shaking their sibilant rattles. 

Suddenly the chief priest darted across the dancers and 
sprinkled a circle of white meal on the flat rock. Witha choral 
frenzy of song, the bearers cast their snakes in a heap within it, 
and leaped and shouted around it as the little maids threw over 
them their sacred meal. There, while the music stormed and 
shrieked, the clustering snake-priests leaned over the squirming 
serpents and gathered them up in their outstretched hands. In 
a trice they were out and away, that the ‘‘ little elder brother ” 
might be given back to the desert, the people’s messenger 
to the god of rain. 

A POSSIBLE RIVAL TO SHAKESPEARE, 


Mr. W. L. Courtney continues his interesting study of 
Christopher Marlowe, and says :— 

What Marlowe accomplished we know. What he might have 
accomplished, if he had lived longer, we can only surmise. But 
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that he would have rivalled Shakespeare and added some 
imperishable masterpieces to English literature, is certainly not 
beyond the bounds of reasonable probability. 

But perhaps Michael Drayton’s is the best tribute of all :— 


Next Marlowe, bathéd in the Thespian springs, 
Had in him those brave translunary things 
That the first poets had. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. J. L. Bashford treats of Technical Education in 
Germany, and lays stress on the traditional demand 
there for scientific education and the obviously over- 
whelming advantages of a systematic education. He 
reports that the Minister of Education in» Prussia is 
selecting practical engineers as professors. Mr. 
Gerald W. Sympson, writing on Cricket as a Game, 
quotes a cricketer who, after strongly criticising the 
M.C.C. Committee, insisted that “we must have a 
central authority if cricket is to live much longer.” Mr. 
H. C. Minchin signalises the tercentenary of Sir 
Thomas Browne’s birth by a sketch of him and his 
family. 


THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 

A TIMELY article is Mr. J. E, Patterson’s retrospect 
“Trafalgar.” He tells the story of our first great naval 
fighting in the days of the Spanish Armada, and some 
later naval battles from that time onwards to the victories 
of Nelson, ending, of course, with Trafalgar, in which, as 
it happened, Nelson gained his great wish, for in a 
private letter he wrote: “ It is the first wish of my heart 
to bring the enemy to action, and to die in the arms of 
victory.” 

An interesting art article is contributed by Mr. C. 
Lewis Hind. It is an account of his visit to Rokeby 
Hall in Yorkshire, whither he made a pilgrimage to see 
the “Venus with the Mirror,” by Velasquez, in the col- 
lection of Mr. H. E. Morritt. This Velasquez, along with 
four others by Velasquez, was found in Joseph Bona- 
parte’s travelling carriage, captured by the Duke of 
Wellington on the field of Vittoria. All the pictures had 
been cut out of their frames and were rolled up like brown 
paper. 

An old schoolfellow of Lord Curzon’s gives some 
reminiscences of the ex-Viceroy of India, and Emmie 
Avery Keddell describes the daily home-life of the 
Colonial Secretary and Mrs. Lyttelton at 16, Great 
College Street, Westminster. Those interested in natural 
history will enjoy Mr. John J. Ward’s life-story of the 
Swallow-Tail Moth, and for the lover of adventure there 
is J. A. Owen’s article on the Cliff-Climbers of Flam- 
borough Head in-quest of the eggs of the various sea-fowl. 
Mr. Sidney Lee writes of the Johnson Club and a Literary 
Pilgrimage to Rochester. He describes some of the 
antiquities of Rochester and some of its literary associa- 
tions—Chaucer and the Canterbury Pilgrims, Shake- 
speare’s visits, Pepys, Hogarth, Dr. Johnson, and 
Dickens. 





In the September Westermann there is an article, by 
Karl Voll, on Adolf Oberlander, a well-known humorous 
artist ot the Munich Fiiegende Blatter. During the last 
eight years he has devoted himself to painting. 

THE Young Man for October has a paper by Mr. C. T. 
Bateman on the “G.O.M.” of the Salvation Army. 
There is also a paper on “The Stones of Ruskin,” the 
various monuments and memorials to him, on Friar’s 
Crag, Derwentwater, in St. Paul’s Church, Herne Hill, 
and over his grave, in Coniston. 
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THE ART JOURNAL. 

Mr. EDWIN F. REYNOLDS begins, in the Art Journal 
for October, a paper on Byzantine Craftsmanship. He 
writes :— 

The Byzantine craftsman came of Greek blood, and his natural 
subtlety of discrimination supplied precisely that quality which 
had been lacking in the more practical and prosaic Roman 
character. . . . It is a curious irony of history that the Greek 
spirit should have removed that burden of Greek forms which 
had so long oppressed the art of Rome ; and the thought natur- 
ally turns.to compare that early art which raised the perfection 
of the Parthenon with that later art which inspired the splendour 
of S. Sophia. 

But the Byzantine Empire was more complex in racial 
character than a mere fusion of Greek and Roman elements. It 
included within its borders much of Western Asia, and a tinge 
of Oriental feeling runs through the warp and woof of its art 
like a brightly-coloured thread. 

Mr. Paul Waterhouse continues his article on Painters’ 
Architecture, and devotes the present interesting instal- 
ment to the work of Andrea Mantegna. Mr. David Croal 
Thomson continues his history of the National Gallery 
of Scotland, and notices the portraits by Sir Henry 
Raeburn. 


THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE. 

Mr. C. J. HOLMES opens the Burlington Magazine 
for October with an article on the Use of Japanese Art 
to Europe. The Japanese claim that their art is a 
national art, and do so justly, says Mr. Holmes, but it 
was from China that Japan derived its canons and 
technique. The Japanese borrowed from China, but 
they were not slavish imitators. As the zsthetic ideals 
of Japan resemble closely those of China, Mr. Holmes 
discusses the two together. 

Another very interesting article by Dr. W. Martin 
depicts the life of a Dutch artist in the seventeenth 
century. In this third instalment the writer endeavours 
to describe the painter’s studio; and illustrations of 
painters in their studios by great Dutch artists, showing 
picturesque interiors and windows, add much to the 
charm of the article. Most of the painting in the Dutch 
studios was done by a high side-light, and top-lights 
seem to have been unknown, consequently pictures 
painted with a side-light should be hung in a side-light. 
During the last few years this conviction has been 
gaining ground, and in the Louvre and elsewhere works 
painted in a side-light have been hung in a similar 
light. 


THE STRAND MAGAZINE. 

IN the October number of the Strand Magazine Grace 
Ellison gives a description of some instruments invented 
by Abbé Rousselot for teaching French pronunciation, 
and for which he won the Grand Prix at the Paris Exhi- 
bition in 1900. One of these is a black artificial palate, 
covered with kaolin powder. It must be made to fit the 
mouth, The mistress places the palate in her mouth and 
produces the sound ; the pupil does the same, and the 
two palates are compared. The movements of the 
tongue are thus registered, and the pupil can easily see 
what is wrong. 

There is a. symposium of opinions on the Most 
Beautiful Place in the World. Mrs. Humphry Ward 
selects Lake Como at Bellagio; Mrs. Craigie thinks 
Florence the most beautifully situated city; Sir Martin 
Conway declares Dovedale in Derbyshire the prettiest 
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valley in the world known to him ; and other celebrities 
select Taormina in Sicily, the Taj Mahal at Agra, the 
Jungfrau from Interlaken, etc. 

Mr. W. Fauconberg contributes an article on the 
Effect of Diet and Climate on the Face, and gives illus- 
trations of the types produced by the effects of alcohol, 
children fed on a too starchy diet, the effect of sedentary 
habits, the onion chin, the potato lip, etc. He thinks 
there is very little in heredity, and argues that diet, 
occupation, and environment can produce a new set of 
features and a facial type very different from that trans- 
mitted by heredity. 

Father Gapon, ‘whose Autobiography has been appear- 
ing in serial form for some months, has reached the 
massacre of January 22nd. 


THE WORLD’S WORK. 

SEVERAL articles in the World's Work, a good average 
number, have been separately noticed. The magazine 
opens with a portrait of M. Witte and Baron de Rosen ; 
there is the fourth instalment of “ The Education of an 
Artist” ; and a practical paper on “ How to Make Photo- 
graphy Pay”; with another, the first of a series, on careers 
for boys, the career chosen being that of a chemist. 


A POSSIBLE THREEPENNY LOAF. 

An article entitled “ A Revolution in Bread-making 
describes how a baker, with a suspiciously Jewish name, 
decided—in Upper Thames Street—to deliver to his 
customers a 3d. quartern loaf, which, he says, will 
allow him, owing to the lower cost of wheat, a better 
profit than he has had from the 4d. loaf of recent years. 
The new bakery will have 400 ovens, and the owner 
reckons that he will be able to produce daily 5 per cent. 
of the bread London consumes. His idea is to get the 
small bakers to buy from him, instead of producing loaves 
themselves at a cost of 44d. each. Some technical details 
as to the system adopted are given. The result of this 
attempt will be awaited with interest. 

SAVING CHILD LIFE IN HUDDERSFIELD. 

An interesting account is given of the way in which 
Huddersfield, under the direction of Mayor Broadbent, has 
been able greatly to diminish its child mortality. The 
way it has been done is merely by natural feeding 
Wherever possible ; and, where not possible, the mothers 
have been carefully instructed in the need for sterilising 
the milk and observing strict cleanliness. They are al-o 
forbidden to give any solid food or soup to a child und: r 
a year. Detailed advice is given to them by two lady 
health-visitors, who are also. trained hospital nurses, 
appointed at a salary of £120 a year each, who visit the 
home of every new-born child, investigate cases of 
infantile death, and of illness among school- children, and 
also act as factory inspectors. Much is done, besides, 
by a small premium offered to anyone who will inform the 
Medical Officer of Health of the birth of a child within 
forty-eight hours of itsoccurrence. This avoids the delay 
between birth and registration, and allows the lady health- 
visitors to take time by the forelock. There seems never 
any resentment on the part of the mothers to the lady 
visitors, quite the contrary; and it is Huddersfield’s 
experience that there is no such thing as lack of maternal 
affection to contend against, merely gross ignorance. 

All this extra health service, including the printing of 
“Rules for the Welfare of the Baby,” has only come to 
close on £300 a year. 
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THE ECONOMIC JOURNAL. 


ARTICLES on immigration, land tax and German 
labour secretariates have been separately noticed. Mr. 
Macrosty discusses prices and speculations in the iron 
market, and concludes that the warrant system is un- 
necessary, and unless retained for gambling’ purposes 
wil shortly disappear. For “the standard warrant is 
simply a gambling counter; it stands in no relation 
either to the needs or the circumstances of the iron in- 
dustry.” Mr. Gough treats of the Wages Board of 
Victoria in a decidedly. critical spirit, but refrains from 
pronouncing a decided opinion. The one general truth 
that emerges is, he says, that State interference with 
wage-contracts has a dangerous tendency to grow by 
what it feeds on, Legislation, meant to check sweating, 
has grown into a complicated system capable of con- 
trolling all industrial activities. Professor Chapman 
subjects the report of the Tariff Commission to damaging 
criticism. Mr, W. E. Bear reviews the report presented 
by the Departmental Committee on the fruit industry of 
Great Britain. He records that the area of orchards in 
Great Britain has increased 63°9 per cent. in thirty-one 
years. He laments that the Committee had no sugges- 
tion to make of some feasible method for checking the 
returns of salesmen, to be made compulsory by law, with 
a view to giving the growers a better chance as against 
the salesmen. The reviews of books and notes are as 
~varied and valuable as usual. 





THE LEISURE HOUR. 


THE Leisure Hour, as well as Longman’s Magazine, 
ends its career with the October issue, for the announce- 
ment that the November number of the Ledsure Hour 
will take the form of a complete story, and that it will be 
the first of a series of sixpenny volumes of stories, popular 
history, biography and natural history, can only mean 
that the monthly miscellany is to disappear. 

Started in January, 1852, the Le‘sure Hour was first a 
penny weekly edited by Mr. Haig Miller, and was, in 
some sense, a successor to the Penny Magazine, discon- 
tinued in 1851. The weekly numbers were abandoned in 
1881, Dr. James Macaulay was editor for a number of 
years ; he was succeeded by Mr, William Stevens, who, 
in his turn, retired a year or two ago. Among the early 
artists who worked for the Lzisure Hour and afterwards 
attained fame may be mentioned Sir John Gilbert and 
George Du Maurier. In January, 1902, when the 
magazine attained its jubilee, there appeared in its pages 
two articles on the Letsure Hour and its contributors, 
literary and artistic. 

The present number opens with an article on the 
Ruskin College experiment at Oxford, by Mr. Hugh B. 
Philpott. Each student, a genuine working-man, pays 
41a week for board, lodging, and tuition, and the object 
he has #2 view in making the sacrifice of money and time 
is thus stated :— 

The men who go to Ruskin College are for the mosi part 
those who are, or hope to become, officers of trade unions or 
co-operative societies, and their object is to make themselves 
better fitted to be leaders of their class. 

‘Men do not go to Ruskin College in the hope of rising out 
of their own class. They have a higher ideal than that of 
‘* getting on in the world,” and after the year or two years of 
college life they go back cheerfully to the mine, the workshop, 
or the farm with ncthing added, probably, to their wage-earning 
capacity, but much to their intellectual and moral stature, and 
with a stronger purpose to serve their fellow-men, and a clearer 
vision of the road by which reforms are to be reached. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


Mr. H. KEMPTON DySON continues his criticisms 
and remarks on Cheap Cottages. and the Exhibition at 
Letchworth in the October issue of the Architectural 
Review. He suggests modifications and improvements 
in a number of the designs, and goes carefully into the 
question of cost of materials and labour. 

In a note on the restoration of Iona Cathedral, Mr. 
Arthur C. Champneys says the money has been largely 
spent on what is certainly not restoration, with the result 
that an ancient building of unique character has been 
greatly spoilt. 

The same writer continues his interesting study of 
Irish Ecclesiastical Architecture, and, in the article in 
the present number, deals with the Round Towers, 
explaining the various theories which have been advanced 
regarding them. Miss Stokes thinks these towers were 
first built in Ireland about 900. Towers resembling them 
were also built on the Continent at the same time. 
Except in Ireland these round towers have been super- 
seded by later types. 





THE RAILWAY MAGAZINE. 

WITH the October issue the Raz/way Magazine reaches 
its hundredth number. The magazine was started in 
July, 1897, and the proprietors and the editor are not a 
little proud of the great success which the magazine has 
achieved during the past eight years with only one topic 
to discuss in its pages—and that a technical one—namely, 
Railways and Railway Travelling. All concerned in its 
production are to be congratulated on the recognition 
which they have been able to obtain from the popular as 
well as the technical point of view. 

Mr. G. A. Sekon, the editor, opens the current 
number with an article explaining How Expresses Ex- 
change Train Staffs and Tablets. On lines like the High- 
land Railway and the Great North of Scotland Railway, 
which have long stretches of single line, the working of 
the apparatus, which both delivers and picks up the staff 
by mechanical means, is seen to best advantage. 

Mr. Charles Rous-Marten, another constant con- 
tributor, writes a retrospect, “Eight Years of British 
Locomotive Practice,” showing the ‘marvellous develop- 
ment in speed, as well as in novelties, in the types of 
locomotives during that short period. 

The Evolution of Our Railroads as regards improve- 
ments introduced in the rolling stock, brakes, signals, 
etc., is contributed by Mr. James F. Vickery, while Mr. 
R. E. Charlewood reviews the public Time-Table Books 
of our chief railways. 





The Engineering Magazine. 


THE two chief papers of general interest—those dealing 
with the Cape-to-Cairo Railway, and with dockyard and 
shipbuilding plants in Japan—have been noticed sepa- 
rately. Mr. John F. Wallace, who is in charge of the 
engineering work on the Panama Canal, describes the 
chaos which he and his staff are reducing to something 
like order. One of the preliminary difficulties was the 
providing of suitable water. supply and sewage systems. 
These were supplied with phenomenal rapidity. Mr. Léon 
Ramakers describes some ofthe mechanical features of 
the International -Exhibition at Liége. Mr. Franz 
Koester continues his discussion.of modern power-plant 
design and economics, and Mr. Deighton deals with brass 
foundry records and costs, but these are, as a rule. too 
technical for the general reader. 
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THE REviEws REVIEWED. 


THE ARENA. 

THE September number of the Avena contains much 
readable matter. Dr, Archibald Henderson gives a very 
vivid account of the genius and work of Edmond Rostand. 
Mr. B. O. Flower is proud to claim Mr. Frank F. Stone, 
whose health compelled him to leave London after his 
fame had been made, as California’s most gifted sculptor. 
Mr. Powell describes the struggles of autocracy with 
democracy at the opening of the twentieth century, and 
does not disguise his dislike of the autocratic President 
with his roughriding and strenuous career. The economic 
struggle in Colorado, the dominant Trusts and corpora- 
tions there, are vigorously described by Mr. A. J. W. 
Mills.. Judge C. S. Lobingier examines the chief objec- 
tions to direct popular legislation. The argument that 
the referendum would lower the authority of the legisla- 
ture he meets by saying that the legislature has already 
lost caste and character and influence. Dr. Pentecost’s 
onslaught on Rockefeller’s tainted millions and Dr. 
Agnes Kelley’s plea~for popular education in rural 
districts as the supreme need of the South, are separately 
mentioned. The number is illustrated with large pictures 
of M. Rostand, Mr. Frank F. Stone and his works, and 
Miss Kelley. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. — 


THE September number is mainly made up of articles 
of chiefly American interest. Mr. Howells’ appreciation 
of John Hay and Mr. Charles Johnston’s sketch of Witte, 
together with General Roy Stone’s account of American 
failure in- Porto Rico, have been separately noticed. 

OUR CHINESE TREATIES AND THEIR ENFORCEMENT. 

The movement in China to boycott American goods in 
retaliation for American anti-Chinese legislation, gives 
additional interest to a paper by Mr. S. W. Nickerson on 
our Chinese Treaties and their enforcement. He thus 
summarises his contention :— 

This hasty review of the treaties, legislation and of certain 
judicial opinions affecting the Chinese, shows that the United 
States Government by the Burlingame Treaty of 1268 virtually 
invited the Chinese to come to this country ; that the invitation 
may be said to have been recalled by the treaty of 1880; that 
all subsequent legislation has been in derogation of Chinese 
treaty rights, much of it being deliberate violations thereof ; and 
that the decisions of the: United: States Supreme Court have 
progressed in their harsh interpretation of ‘the rights of persons 
of Chinese descent, until the last decision of the majority of that 
body is a grave menace to the liberty of native-born white 
American citizens, 

He particularly refers to the case of the United States 
versus Sing Tuck, wherein the majority of the justices of 
the Supreme Court refused. Chinamen .a writ of Aadeas 
corpus in order to regain their liberty, because in 
seeking’ to enter this country they had been detained at 
the border by a Chinese inspector. 

OTHER ARTICLES, 

Mr. N. I. Stone, tariff expert in the Bureau of Statistics, 
discusses the new German tariff, and points out the 
advantages which the United States has in negotiating 
concessions with Germany. Mr. Lewis M. Haupt urges 
the need of the waterways of the Republic being freed 
from the sole jurisdiction at present maintained by the 
Federal Government, which yet does not develop them as 
the growing needs of ‘the country demand. He points to 
Canada as adopting a wiser policy, and to that extent 
diverting a great volume of traffic over the border. “A 
Venezuelan Citizen” subjects President Castro and his 
message to most vehement and impassioned criticism. His 
despotism, egotism, and maladministration are scathingly 
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dealt with, as also his undisguised profligacy. He speaks 
of the President’s “ alreidy extensive though scattered 
harem.” Senator Cullom maintains that the menace of 
Mormonism still continues. The Bishop of the Philip- 
pines replies to criticisms of the working of American 
democracy in the Islands. He admits, however, that 
Americans have laid their system too suddenly on the 
shoulders of the native, and are developing the dragon of 
red tape. He says “a little official head-hunting would 
be a good thing in the Philippines.” They want a finer 
type of official. Americans have, moreover, been guilty of 
the one thing that the Oriental above all things hates, 
that of hurrying. The unexpected success of the Peace 
negotiations makes the monthly survey of world politics 
look somewhat foolish. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE. 

THE October number is the best for some time. 
There is a paper on the present chairman of the 
Equitable Life Assurance, Paul Morton, so much talked 
of lately, an uninteresting, hustling, bustling sort of 
person without time to call his soul his own, the true 
American “Captain of Industry” type. The Story of 
Paul Jones is continued. 

LIFE ON THE EDGE OF A VOLCANO. , 

Signor R. V. Matteucci, of Naples University, describes 
his life and work at the Royal Observatory of Vesuvius, 
a mountain which he has come to love till he feels he 
could not leave her. His insecure home is about 2,oco 
feet above the Bay of Naples, and quite close to the great 
cone. He watches over not merely the vagaries of 
Vesuvius, but a magnificent collection of lava fragments, 
crystals, and bombs ejected from the mountain. Many 
times has the Observatory been endangered, for the 
mountain is not stationary, and craters come and go ina 
most alarming manner. Between 1895 and 1899 he often 
thought it doomed, a crater having opened up between it 
and the foot of the cone; but it was saved by the soli- 
dification of the masses of lava thrown out. During 
the great eruption of 1900 Signor Matteucci was struck 
by a large piece of stone and so severely injured that for 
months he lay in Naples Hospital. . His everyday work 
is to observe dynamic and meteorological phenomena, 
noting carefully the movements and aspects of the 
volcano, and classifying and re-arranging all the existing 
and new materials, Sometimes in the dead of night his 
laboratory tent is taken out by his guides and pitched 
on the very edge of the crater. 

WHO CREATES THE PARIS FASHIONS? 

In another article we are told, on the alleged authority 
of Paquin, doubtless flattering a rich client, that it is the 
American women. Before that, it was the stage ; but 
a new fashion generally takes about two seasons to 
acclimatise. Redfern admits that he gets many ideas 
from studying old fashion prints ; and the curator of the 
Cabinet des Estampes at the Bibliothéque Nationale 
says that some time before each season large numbers of 
milliners and dressmakers come to study the thousands 
of fashion-plates, many of them most rare, under his 
custody. Before a “creation” for the English Court, for 
instance, is evolved, a council of war is held by the great 
couturier charged with the momentous task. In this 
council take part the head of the house, the foreman, at 
least three y ae a ase two mannequins (graceful, pretty 
girls kept to sail about trying on robes), and perhaps 
five professional members of the staff. Can it be won- 
dered at that a dress made in this way, perhaps of cloth 
of silver, with a corselet thickly sown with rubies, costs 


£1,000? 
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ray CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 

IN Chambers’s Fournal for October M. B. W. has an 
article entitled “Sir Walter Scott and One of His 
Reviewers.” This refers to the “Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,” which Jeffrey of the Edinburgh Review sent 
to Robert Sym (‘Timothy Tickler” in the “ Noctes 
Ambrosianz ”) for review. When Sym had read the 
poem, he thought many of the lines and ideas already 
familiar to him, but before charging Scott with plagiarism, 
forwarded his notes to him to hear what he could say in 
self-defence. When the first criticism of the poem 
appeared in print, it was from the pen of Jeffrey himself, 
and for nearly a century Sym’s unpublished manuscript, 
with Scott’s notes, has lain forgotten. Sym also taxed 
Scott with two anachronisms—a reference to the aurora 
borealis in 1490 and an allusion to bayonets in 1550, and 
he found fault with some of Scott’s feudal imagery. Scott 
took it all in good part, and after refuting the charges 
thanked the critic “for his liberal and candid review.” 

Mrs. Gorges recommends Ireland to the _holiday- 
maker who wants to avoid the modern watering-place, 
and suggests Kinsale as a place off the beaten track. 
At the Convent the Sisters make Limerick lace, but find 
it difficult to obtain a market for their work. 





CASSELL’S MAGAZINE. 


IN Cassell’s Magazine for October Mr. R. Austin 
Freeman endeavours in a brief sketch to give an idea of 
the work done by the Sentinels of the Port of London in 
enforcing the Public Health (London) Act of 1891. He 
describes the method of boarding and inspecting ships 
by the medical officer. Every day about thirty vessels 
from foreign ports enter the river, and each must be 
rigidly inspected to discover whether there is any case of 
infectious disease on board. During the past year more 
than fifty cases of enteric fever alone were found. Food- 
stuffs and cattle-ships entering the port are also in- 
spected. 

Mr. C. V. Godby has an article on Iona, Melrose, and 
other famous ruins, 

Miss Isabel Brooke-Alder contributes an interview with 
Miss Marie Hall, the violinist, and Shibly Jamal describes 
a Pilgrimage to Neby Mousa, under the title of “A 
Second Mecca.” 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 

THE October Century is unusually full of interest. 
There is a fascinating paper on the Empress-Dowager 
and the Chinese Court. There is a paper on the 
actual details of the Empress Eugénie’s Flight from 
Paris; and some reproductions, one in_ particular 
very beautiful, of unknown pictures of Shelley. General 
Sir Horace Porter tells of the excavations which he 
superintended for recovering, from a forgotten Paris 
cemetery, the body of Paul Jones, now taken to the 
United States, and to be buried in the chapel of the new 
Naval Academy. The excavations’ only took place this 
year ; and the story of their carrying out, and the autopsy 
on a body buried 113 years, though very ghastly, is very 
interesting. 

- Mr, Randall Blackshaw has a paper on the magnificent 
new Naval Academy which the United States are build- 
ing on the south shore of the Severn River, on Chesa- 
peake Bay. Illustrations are given of what it will be 
when complete. Congress has already had to raise the 
limit of cost from £ 1,600,000 to £2,000,c00. 
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THE CORRESPONDANT. 

AN anonymous writer in the Correspondant of 
September loth discourses on the recent French Nava! 
Manceuvres. The most important thing to be learnt 
from them, he says, is a lesson in naval politics. The 
rational position of the fleet and its organisation in times 
of peace are the vital questions on which the manceuvres 
have shed a new light. 

René Daveluy, in his remarkable treatise on naval 
strategy, observes that it has ever been the vital mistake 
of French Ministries to run two fleets—one offensive and 
the other defensive—instead of one only. This error has 
been the cause of the anzemia and consumption which 
attacked the French Navy, placing it from 1875 to 1905 
in the fourth instead of in the second rank. The recent 
manceuvres, says the writer in the Correspondant, have 
conclusively shown that René Daveluy was right. Every 
time the defensive fleet had not precise information as to 
the movements of the offensive fleet, so far from being 
able to destroy it, or even frustrate its designs, the defen- 
sive fleet never succeeded in discerning the offensive fleet 
at all. 

Hélie Robert Savary, in another article, goes into 
minute details regarding the War Funds of Russia and 
of Japan. He remarks that the financial and economic 
problems before the two countries at the beginning of 
the war were strangely alike, but of the two, Japan, he 
says, had the greater difficulties to contend with, At 
the conclusion of hostilities, however, each country has 
a totally different set of questions to face. In Russia the 
problem is, above all, political The war may have 
made a serious wound, but it is far from being a mortal 
one, and it will heal promptly enough if the other evils 
which the war has revealed in the Russian Administra- 
tion are dealt with by an intelligent and sure hand, 

In Japan the problem is purely economic. It is 
certain that by a prolongation of hostilities Japan would 
have run the serious risk of bringing on her head later on 
a grave financial crisis for which the gains of victory in 
Asia would hardly have been sufficient compensation. 
With the aid of foreign capital she will now soon be able 
to extricate herself from her financial difficulties, and so 
avoid a repetition of the commercial crisis which fol- 
lowed the war of 1894-5. If she succeeds, a magnificent 
economic future awaits her, but it will be a formidable 
future for Europe. 

In the article on Alexander Hamilton, Jean Teincey 
reviews Mrs. Gertrude Atherton’s ‘“ The Conqueror,” and 
says that the book is an historical novel giving a true 
history of Alexander Hamilton. 

Arthur Coquard, who is writing a book on the history 
of music, contributes a brief survey on the subject to the 
same number. He asserts that music was the first-born 
of the arts, and he asks why should it have been the last 
to bloom, attaining its complete development only at a 
comparatively recent date, whereas sculpture, architec- 
ture, and even painting have long ago attained per- 
fection. 

In the number for September 25th, Etienne Lamy 
begins a study of the affairs of Egypt and France during 
the past century. 





A WRITER in the Young Woman for October recom- 
mends bell-ringing as a recreation for athletic girls, and 
mentions as successful “teams” the bell-ringers at 
Bradfield, Berkshire, and at St. Patrick’s, Coleraine, ia 
Ireland. The two Misses White, of Basingstoke, are 
considered the thost expert female ringers in the United 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


In the Revue des Deux Mondes of September Ist 
Henry Joly discusses the difficult problems of Assistance 
and Repression. Belgium, for instance, has done every- 
thing possible to diminish the necessity for repression, 
and her experience has not been encouraging. Certain 
cases are quoted. 

At Ghent, in the winter of 1892-3, processions of 
unemployed marched about the town, and the communal 
authority ordered the distribution of means of relief. We 
are told that of the 871 individuals whose names were 
inscribed, 39 did not live at the addresses given, 30 refused 
all help, 4 did not live in the town at all, and 194 had 
sufficient resources. 

At Paris M. Mazon offered work to 727 tramps at 4 fr. 
a day ; 552 refused it, 37 worked half the day, 68 worked 
all day, and 51 two days. The third day only 18 
remained. 

Society, M. Joly writes, ought to temper repression by 
assistance, and as much by preventive as by curative 
assistance. But Society and the State are not the same 
thing. The social order requires repression to be per- 
formed by the State. In France the State neglects this 
duty, preferring to monopolise the more agreeable work 
of assistance, for which it is not competent. 

Th. Bentzon, in the second number, reviews several 
English sociological novels under the title of “ Sociology 
in Action.” She includes in her notice “ No. 5, John 
Street,” “ The Yellow Van,” and “ Penal Servitude.” 

The question of Patriotism in Schools, which has been 
agitating France for some time, is treated by Georges 
Goyau in both numbers. He tells how patriotism is 
regularly taught in the German schools. In Japan, 
England, and the United States patriotism as a school 
subject is a novelty of recent years. According to Paul 
Bert and Jules Ferry, the school ought to serve as an 
introduction to the army, 


_—__— 


THE REVUE DE PARIS. 


AN anonymous writer discusses, in the first September 
number of the Revue de Paris, the question of South 
Oran and Morocco from the point of view of the great 
cost which South Oran has incurred to France. The 
military expenses alone in this. Saharan region from 
1900 to 1905 have amounted to more than thirty-six 
million francs, and the economic value of the country 
can never justify such an outlay. The only object of 
France’s recent conquest seems to be the military pro- 
tection of the high plateaux against the nomads of the 
South- Bast. 

In the same number Gabriel Ferrand tells the story 
of a branch of the Bourbon Family in India. At the 
present time the Bourbons are established in Bhopal. 

The Russo-Japanese War from the naval point of 
view is considered by an anonymous writer in the second 
number. The triumph of Japan, solicitude for the 
French Colonies, and the German naval programme 
make it necessary for France to vote large sums for a 
corresponding increase in the French fleet. Above all, 
the French navy must be offensive rather than defensive. 

Another article in the second number, by Paul Lapie, 
is a discourse on the Hierarchy of the Professions. 
Almost universally the sacerdotal office is the most 
honoured, but political power is held by some to belong 
to the first rank. The value attributed to a profession 
seems to be proportionate to the independence and 
the power, real and apparent, which it confers. 
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LA REVUE. 


IN the first September number of Za Revue there is 
published for the first time a short article, by Count 
Tolstoy, on Religions. He says there may be thousands 
of religions, but no two are dissimilar. There may bea 
diversity of religious doctrines, but there is only one 
religion—belief in what man is, why he lives, how he 
ought to live, and what he ought to expect after death. 

Georges Stiekloff concludes his article on the Inter- 
national Organisation of the Small Bourgeoisie. Not- 
withstanding all the efforts made for the amelioration of 
the lot of the small bourgeoisie and the sympathy which 
we may have for the workers individually, we must 
recognise the fact that this class will have a hard struggle 
in the race against the large capitalist. 

Yrcam, in both September numbers, gives short 
character sketches of the Ministers of the Sublime Porte. 
Abdul Hamid, he says, has taken for his guidance the 
mot of Louis XIV., “ L’Etat, c’est moi.” His Ministers 
are mere phantoms of power. In the eigh:tcenth century 
the European Powers were obliged to treat with the 
Grand Vizier, the Minister of War, the Naval Minister, 
and the Minister of Foreign Affairs, who not only made 
known their wishes, but had power to declare war. The 
Sultans ratified. To-day the Ministers find it very 
difficult to approach the Sultan at all. They have to 
ask several times for an audience, and have to speak to 
him before the servants, who interrupt the conversation, 
contradict the Ministers and hold them up to ridicule 
for the amusement of their master. All nominations of 
functionaries, all promotions and decorations are made 
by the Palace without the knowledge of the Ministry, 
and consequently there is compicte anarchy in the 
administration. 


THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 

THE Nouvelle Revue of September Ist opens with 
some Diplomatic Reminiscences by F. A. de La Roche- 
foucauld, referring to the time when M. Challemel- 
Lacour succeeded the Comte de Jarnac in London some 
twenty or twenty-five years ago. The writer reports a 
conversation on Japan, especially the remarks of M. 
Gricourt, who had just returned from Japan. The ideas 
expressed are remarkable for their accuracy in the light 
of recent events. 

The yellow problem—namely, the awakening to 
European civilisation of 500 millions of individuals of 
another colour—said M. Griccurt, had already begun. 
He was astonished at the military aptitude of the people 
in the Far East. It was not so much the fighting 
instinct of the people, nor their surprising faculty of 
assimilation, but their Oriental, primitive, and fatalist 
understanding of progress which struck him most. 

In the second number the most important article is 
that by Raymond Recouly, giving an account of th- 
Hungarian crisis. The present crisis relating to the 
army, he thinks, is the most serious which has troubled 
the monarchy. The Emperor is unwilling to allow 
Hungary to have an army of her own, and consequently 
Austria and Hungary are fast marching towards separa- 
tion. 

The British administration in the Transvaal is the 
subject of anarticle by K. Raph. The writer criticises 
severely the mismanagement which recent revelations 
have brought to light. He tells us our money was ill- 
spent, and that there is ample cause to practise economies 
by introducing into administrative operations a more 
commercial spirit. 


Wim 
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THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 
Onze Eeuw has its share of contributions on the 
élections and the Ministerial. crisis. We may at once 

ass these and reach the articles which are of general 
interest. The first deals with the idea of State inherit- 
ance of property, using that word in its widest sense, 
At the present time the State inherits property when the 
owner has died intestate and has no heirs, but it is the 
doctrine of some Socialists that all property amassed 
by individuals should revert to the Crown at the death of 
those individuals. 

The next article is entitled “A Burning Neutrality 
Question,” and we may assume that this is conscious 
humour, for the contribution concerns the coaling of 
belligerent fleets, This is refreshing, and, as Mr. 
Gladstone observed on another subject, it ‘‘serves to 
lighten the amenities of debate.” We have practically 
the whole history of the question from the time of the 
American Civil War to the doings of the Russian Baltic 
Fleet. Another contribution that will well repay perusal 
is that about a sojourn in, Cuba, wherein we are given 
some interesting details of life on that island, 





In De Gids we find two learned essays on matters 
which appeal to the general reader, with one ‘on military 
conditions that may interest only those who are either 
in or concerned with the profession of arms. The more 
popular of the two is that in which Prof. A. G. van Hamel 
sketches the history of the story of Tristan and Isolde 
through..its, medizval variations; it will serve to make 
Wagner’s work more entertaining to those who witness 
the performance. The derivation or origin of “ Isolde” 
is not clear, and there are at least two explanations, one 
of which traces it to the Scandinavian viking time. The 
other article treats of philosophy from the Hebraic to the 
Alexandrian schools ; the Jewish Chokma is dealt with, 
and its origin suggested as being indicated in the Second 
Book of Samuel. The Greek school is more speculative 
in its ideas or theories than the Hebraic.» If we feel 
inclined to ask what is the use of studying this sort of 
thing, then we find the answer in the old-time remark 
that “‘ the study of wisdom is the perfection of wisdom.” 





After perusing the heavier reviews it is well to turn to 
Elsevier-with its lighter articles and its illustrations. — It 
opens with a contribution on the resuscitation of the 
Minor Arts, well illustrated. The life of an art is like 
that of a man or a plant ; it has its youth, its time of full 
flower and power, its time of decay, and then, very often 
-in art as well as in the other two, if some ideas are correct, 
its time of resuscitation. The minor arts of engraving on 
copper, of -wood-carving, and others are springing up 
again, and the old masterpieces will be taken as models. 
Some of these models are illustrated in the article. 


The concluding. article on Punch: is just as 
entertaining asthe other two. Several _ political 
cartoons are reproduced, but the comic _ illus- 


trations will please the larger number because only a 
few foreign readers will understand the cartoons of 
long ago, A very amusing picture is that depicting 
little Monty telling his father that he was awake when 
-Santa Claus came. The conscious father incautiously 
asks what the old gentleman was like, and receives the 
reply that it was too dark to see him, but “when he 
bumped ‘himself against the washstand*he said ——.” 
Needless to add that Monty is ordered to run and play ! 





_In Vragen des Tijds the best article is that on the 
history of the Socialist groups in France. The Socialists 


OF REVIEWS. 


of the French Republic have agreed to combine in 
one great association, and the minor clubs and 
societies will vanish ; this is a great step in advance, and 
leads to.a sketch of the Blanquists and other groups 
that were prominent in France at various times, 





THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 


THE anonymous political contributor of the Move 
Antologia writes in a very pessimistic mood of the present 
position of Italy in regard to international politics, Italy, 
he declares,.is the only great Power that has not been 
able to make its influence felt in the peace negotiations 
between Russia and Japan, and, at the same time, she is 
directly menaced by any French and German disagree- 
ment. over Morogco, But a still worse danger threatens 
her in the possibility of a conflict between England and 
Germany, for the foreign policy of Italy has a twofold 
traditional basis: alliance with Germany over conti- 
nental questions, and a friendly understanding with 
England over all Mediterranean matters. One can onl) 
hope the writer’s patriotic fears are wholly unfounded. 
Paulucci de’ Calboli contributes an exceedingly interest- 
ing study of the Venetian painter, Francesco Guardi, 
founded in part on Mr. George Simonson’s recentl; 
published Life (Methuen), It is worth noting, as a proof 
of the present passion for picture collecting, that half a 
century ago there was scarcely a palace in Venice with- 
out its-inherited canvas by Guardi, one palace containing 
no less than. thirty-two, whereas to-day there are only 
four Guardis left in private hands in his native city. 
The mid-September number discusses approvingly a 
scheme that has just been launched of a big Exhibition in 
Rome in 1911, and suggests that the Aventine Hill 
would provide a site of unique beauty and interest. 

The Civilta Cattolica sums up in a dispassionate 
manner the various well-attested phenomena connected 
with the liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius, which, 
it will be remembered, occurs annually at Naples, 
together with the various explanations offered by those 
who refuse to accept the event as miraculous. There is 
an interesting sketch of a seventeenth century Jesuit 
missionary to Abyssinia, Pietro Paez, of the appalling 
hardships he suffered during a five years’ imprisonment, 
and of. the final. honour in which he was held by 
Abyssinia’s Emperor, whom he was successful in con- 
verting together with thousands of his subjects. An 
article on “The Mass in the Middle Ages” describes 
some of the curious beliefs, abuses, and superstitions that 
grew up around it in various times and places, and had 
to be. suppressed sternly by the Church. 

The Aivista per-le Signorine, which has an educative 
aim, is ventilating the need of free lending. libraries for 
children in connection with all elementary schools. The 
scheme has: been started by a Signora Cavalieri, and 
subscriptions are asked for this object, but the main 
difficulty seems to be the lack of suitable books at 
popular prices. 

Under the title ‘ Folk-lore Divagations,” S. Fermi 
contributes to the Rassegna Nazionale some curious 
details regarding popular legends concerning cats, which, 
it would appear, are universally regarded as sources of 
fortune to their owners. From Persia, Russia, and 
Norway have come tales which bear a close resemblance 
to our own national legend of Dick Whittington. In 
Italy the same motive recurs in various forms. — It has 
been assumed by some folk-lorists that. all these tales 
have one and‘ the same Buddhist origin, but the Italian 
author does not consider this proved, 
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Languages and Letter-writing. 


—_—————— 


arrangements for foreign language recitations in the 

various schools. He claims that this method of 
teaching pronunciation and getting into the spirit of the 
chosen ; authors is the finest possible method to pursue, 
The lectures are, of course, arranged some time before- 
hand, and the students are all provided with copies of 
the works selected ; thus they have a chance of mastering 
the sense of the recitations in advance, and so are 
enabled to give their full attention to the pronunciation. 
Needless to say the giver of the recitation is carefully 
chosen ; this year Mr. Gervais Rentoul takes the English 
section, and here is the programme :— 

First SERIES OF LEcTURES.—1, Shakespeare, ‘‘ Julius 
Cesar” (Antony’s Speech). 2, Byron, ‘‘The Ocean.” 3, 
“Song of a Greek.” 4, H. W. Longfellow, ‘‘A Psalm of 
Life.” 5, Tennyson, ‘‘ The Day-dream.” 6, Dickens, “‘ A 
Christmas Carol,” I. 7, Mark Twain, ‘‘The Awful German 
Language.” 8, Moore, ‘‘The Evening Bells.” 9, W. 
Irving, ‘‘The Stout Gentleman.” 10, ‘* Whittington and his 
Cat.” 

SECOND SERIES.—1, Byron, ‘‘ Adieu! Adieu!” 2, 
“‘The Eve of the Battle.” 3, Hogg, ‘‘The Skylark.” 4, 
Southey, ‘‘ The Inchcape Rock.” 5, Macaulay, ‘‘A Speech 
delivered in the House of Commons on the 2nd of March, 
1831.” 6, Dickens, ‘‘ David Copperfield and the Waiter.” 
7, Dickens, ‘‘ How Kit Nubbles spent his holiday.” 8, 
**Fezziwig’s Ball.” 9, Chandler, ‘* A Night with a Baby.” 
10, Hood, ‘*‘ The Song of the Shirt.” 11,.Poe, ‘‘ The Bells.” 
12, Tennyson, ‘‘ Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington.” 

Professor Hartmann has made, as will be seen, a wide 
selection. I doubt whether many of our young students 
of German could boast of as wide an- acquaintance with 
German classics, 

In England it is very doubtful if such an arrangement 
could be made for the holidays ; for the essence of the 
plan is that the reciter should. go from town to town, 
everywhere finding a large student audience. It is 
perfectly true that the actual pronunciation of the words 
is more deeply impressed upon the mind by this method. 

EXCHANGE OF HOMES, 

Much disappointment was felt in France at the un- 
readiness of English people to exchange sons or daughters. 
Yet those who have done so have sent most enthusiastic 
accounts of the pleasure and profit derived. There are 
various reasons for this. English people do not quite 
like the detailed queries of some of the French parents, 
and both sides want to get as near home as can possibly 
be arranged. A French boy will not go to Leeds, nor 
an English one to Lyons. Yet this would be advan- 
tageous from a language point of view, inasmuch as in 
Boulogne or Folkestone either might meet compatriots. 
The advantages of such a foreign sojourn are well summed 
up in an article in the Practical Teacher, “ School 
through Travel.” What an advantage it would be if, 
for instance, boys from technical schools could exchange 
with boys in similar schools in France or even Holland ! 
Mr. Medd, in School, gives a very appreciative account 
of what is done in the Dutch Technical Schools. 

Several applicants are disappointed at the failure to 
obtain Spanish correspondents, If any readers in Spain 
can help in this matter, will they communicate with 
me ? 

A correspondent from Angers, strongly recommended, 
has a delightful home, and would ‘like to have some 
young people as boarders. His wife is musical, and he 
speaks Esperanto as well as his native French, 


r Germany Professor Hartmann has again made 
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‘ ESPERANTO. 

Esperanto has yet another triumph to record. On 
Thursday, September 21st, the Dad News commenced 
the issue of a short daily Esperanto article, with 
an English translation, Lady Aberdeen and Sir William 
Ramsay sending their hearty good wishes. The series 
will be continued, and it is to be hoped that Esperantists 
will support the enterprise of the London daily in this 
pioneer work. 

The first number of the illustrated monthly, 7va /a 
Mondo, appeared just vefore the Congress, and the 
second is now out. It contains an interesting interview 
with Dr. Zamenhof, a facsimile of the MS. of the poem 
with which he opened the Congress, an interesting 
description of a curious Austrian custom, news from all 
quarters, etc. The magazine is all in Esperanto, and the 
subscription 6s, 6d. per annum, 

The session of the International Peace Congress, 
which has just closed in Lucerne, was remarkable for the 
decision that Esperanto will next year become one of the 
official languages used; this is a step in the right 
direction. In Aberdeen the School Board permits and 
encourages the teaching of Esperanto ; but as it is as 
yet not a grant-aided subject, they will not be financially 
responsible for the teachers. 

The Lingvo Internacia of August 15th gives a 
splendid Esperanto report of the Congress. The 
British Esperantist was unfortunately delayed ; special 
new type had been ordered, but the fotimders were 
behindhand, and readers of the August number 
having omitted to notice that the next issue would be a 
double September-October number (price 3d.), there was 
a continued succession of enquiries as to its whereabouts. 
This number contains a full illustrated description of the 
Congress, and amongst other items the sixteen gram- 
matical rules upon which all the national grammars are 
founded, It is admirably adapted for propaganda 
purposes, 

The Congress Organising Committee comprises Dr. 
Zamenhof, General Sebert, Prof. Boirac, Sefior Codornu, 
Colonel Pollen, Dr. Mybs, and M. Michaux, natives of 
five countries, whilst the Language Committee numbers 
twenty-seven nations amongst its members. The first 
question the Organising Committee must decide is the 
place of the next Congress, and the offer of the Geneva 
group may be accepted, 

I intended to give here a résumé of the journals which 
gave prominence to the Congress. This, however, is 
quite impossible, as my cuttings are from some 100 
journals, and..number nearly 300, Punch and Fudy 
contained the most amusing reports; possibly the 
Express gave the most picturesque details. The 7imes’ 
leader was impressive; School and the Modern Language 
Quarterly were from the teachers’ point of view. Woman- 
hood for October has a very interesting account by Dr. 
Martyn Westcott, which will be supplemented next 
month by an amusing dialogue, whilst Azswers has 
followed up its notice by weekly grammatical lessons. 

GOOD NEWS FOR LEARNERS, 

Mr. O’Connor’s English Esperanto Dictionary having 
run through a first edition, will now be, as was hoped, 
lowered in price, and will in future be sent post free for 
Is. 8d, ; the Manual, 1s, 8d. ; the Geoghegan Beaufront 
Grammar, Is. 7d.; and the translation of Dickens’s 
“Christmas Carol,” price 1s. td., can be obtained from 
the Office of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 
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A STUDY IN TEMPERAMENT.* 


R. ANTHONY HOPE’S new novel would 
have been more accurately named had it 
borne the title “A Study in Tempera- 

ment.” It is that and little more. In it we have the 
artistic temperament depicted for our edification with 
a minuteness of detail that would do credit to Mr. 
Henry James. But let me hasten to add that Mr. 
Hope has more mercy 
on his readers than 
Mr. James. The read- 
ing of “A Servant of 
the Public” is a plea- 
sure, while the perusal 
of “The Golden 
Bowl” must be for 
most readers a labori- 
ous task. The popu- 
larity of this latest 
tale of Mr. Hope’s is 
evidence that the 
general reader in re- 
cent years has ac- 
quired a taste for 
the minute analysis 
of emotions and 
motives even when 
it is unaccompanied 
by action or plot. 
Of plot there 
is the very slightest, 
the whole novel re- 
volving round a mere 
episode in an actress’s 
life. True, in the lives 
of most women not 
possessed of the 
artistic temperament 
the episode, when 
placed in the balance 
of life, would have 
outweighed every 
other experience. But 
the whole point of 
Mr. Hope’s_ novel 
is that for his 
heroine it quickly 
shrank to the proportions of a passing memory. 


Photograph by) 


THE ACTRESS-HEROINE, 


Mr. Hope concentrates the full glare of the lime- 
liz'xt upon his heroine, Ora Pinsent, who from 
beginning to end occupies the centre of the stage. 
The other characters—and there are not many of 





* “ A Servant of the Public.” By Anthony Hop:. 362 pp. Illustrated. 
6s. (Methuen.) 





Mr. Anthony Hope. 


By ANTHONY HOPE. 


them—merely revolve round this central sun, alter- 
nately attracted and repelled by its influence. In the 
manipulation of the finer shades of analysis Mr. Hope 
is an adept, and in the delineation of Ora Pinsent he 
has employed all his cunning. She is, in his hands, 
the type of the artist temperament, and with a thou- 
sand minute touches he brings out into clear relief its 
peculiarities and fail- 
ings. I cannot add 
its strength, for Mr. 
Hope has _ divested 
his heroine of every 
quality that might 
endow her with deter- 
mination of purpose 
or strength of charac- 
ter. Properly speak- 
ing, she does not 
possess a character at 
all, for that implies 
something definit« 
and tangible, and Ora 
is indefinite and in- 
tangible to the last 
degree. One of the 
characters very justly 
remarks that when 
you have to deal with 
her you are filled with 
a haunting sense that 
there is no real person 
there at all. 
UNSTABLE AS WATER. 
Ora Pinsent is a 
famous actress, with 
a charm of_ manner 
_ that carries most men 
off their feet, though 
it gives rise in the 
minds of women to 
the dubious question 
as to whether she is 
quite “nice.” The 
fame we take for 
granted, for Mr. 
Hope is content with describing the charm. She is 
beyond question “a good sight” to behold, and at the 
last analysis little remains beyond the conviction that 
as an embellishment of any room she may happen to be 
in she justifies her existence. She is a creature of fits 
and starts, a bundle of impulses with no steadying 
qualities to give her balance. She is emotional in the 
extreme, urgent in her demand for admiration, and 
unable to exist without openly expressed sympathy. 


[Russell and Sons. 
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She drifts on the current of events, the victim of 
circumstances which she never attempts to control or 
mould to her purpose. She is resolute in one thing, 
and one thing only, a determination to avoid the 
facing of facts in their naked reality. When they 
present themselves in her path she gracefully shrouds 


. them in a fantastic mist of make-believe until they 


lose all resemblance to actuality. She did not even 
look at facts, Mr. Hope assures us, from a corner of 
an eye over her shoulder. And Mr. Hope justifies 
this assurance by the record he has given us of her 
emotions and actions. She only reaches a decision 
in any question after agonies of uncertainty, seizing 
every possible excuse for postponing the evil day. 
“ Miss Pinsent is exactly what you happen to find her,” 
her manager wearily complains. “ But if you call often 
enough there'll be a time when you'll find her with a 
good head on her shoulders.” But such occasions 
are rare. Asa rule, any suggestion or proposal made 
to her gradually slides into an accepted fact. They 
grow insensibly as acquaintances grow, and she finds 
herself committed to them without any conscious act 
of decision. 


THE INCARNATION OF A TEMPERAMENT, 


Such is, in brief outline, the temperament that Mr. 
Hope has modelled into the form of a beautiful and 
fascinating woman. She is not even redeemed by an 
absorbing and mastering passion for her art. She is 
devoted to it, and every now and again it reasserts its 
spell; but she is incapable of making any real 
sacrifice for it or any other object. ll these 
characteristics are painted with a careful minuteness 
of touch that a miniature-painter might envy. Ora 
had a fascination for men, and regarded their 
devotion as her right. But she is quite incapable 
herself of a passionate love for any human being 
except herself. 

A DRAMA OF RENUNCIATION. 


The incidents of the novel are trivial and cannot 
be set out with much detail. They describe the 
falling in love of Ashley Mead, a young lawyer, with 
this beguiling siren, its brief duration, and gradual 
fading away, leaving on Ora’s mind little or no impres- 
sion. A Sunday spent in the country and a dinner 
at a wayside inn form the prologue of the drama. 
There is, however, an obstacle in the way of complete 
happiness, for Ora in her early life had drifted into 
marriage with a Mr. Jack Fenning, a handsome 
though worthless loafer and scamp. He had struck 
her, and they had parted in anger. No experience 
ever made a deep impression on Ora’s mind, and in a 
few years her husband had become no more than an 
attenuated phantom. “ He had been dead and gone ; 
at least, he had existed only as a memory, and as—she 
hardly liked to-say an incumbrance—as a check, as a 
limiting fact, as a difficulty which of necessity barred 
her from ordering her doings just as she might have 
liked to order them.” At this inconvenient moment 
he suddenly announces his intention of becoming a 
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fact, and does so by a request that he may be per- 
mitted to rejoin his wife. Ora, instead of rejecting the 
appeal, accepts it, and declares her intention of 
taking up again the burden of married life. Here for 
a moment we seem on solid ground, but it is a very 
quagmire. For with the determination to :-call her 
husband went an appeal to Ashley to sympatiuse with 
her, approve of, and support her in her resolution. 
Here is the scene :— 


‘* Have you quite made up your mind ?” he asked her at last. 
** You've realised what it means? I don’t know him, of course, 
and you do, Well, can you do it?” 

‘*T must do it. I ought to do it,” she said pathetically. 
** You know I ought to do it.” 

He shrugged his shoulders; probably she was right there, 
unless Jack Fenning were a much worse calamity than he had 
any good reason for supposing ; certainly everybody would hold 
her right, everybody who had not queer theories, at least. 

** You must help me,” she said. He was silent. She rose 
and came to stand by him, speaking to him in a low whisper. 
‘Yes, you must help me, you must make me able to do it. I 
can do it if you help me, Ashley. It is right, you know.” 

A hint of amusement showed itself in his face. 

‘* Perhaps, but I shouldn’t have thought I could help you 
much,” he said. ‘‘ Unless you mean by going away and staying 
away?” 

**Oh, no no,” she cried in terror. ‘* You mustn’t go away, 
you mustn’t leave me alone. I should die if you did that now. 
It’s a thing for both of us to do; we must help one another. 
We shall make one another stronger. Don’t you see what I 
mean? You won’t go?” 

He had not fathomed her mood yet, but only one answer to 
her prayer was possible. 

‘**T won’t go as long as you want me,” he said, 

‘* You promise? You promise me that?” she insisted. 

‘* Yes, I promise,” he assured her with another smile. 

‘* And you’ll make it easy for me?” She, in her turn, smiled 
a moment. ‘I mean you won’t make it too difficult? I must 
be good, you must let me be good. Some people say you're 
happy when you’re good, I wonder! I shall be very miserable, 
I know.” 

The tears were standing in her eyes; she looked, indeed, 
very miserable ; he kissed her. 

“* Yes,” she murmured, as though he had told her in words 
that he pitied her very much ; she preserved that childlike sort 
of attitude towards caresses ; to Ashley it seemed to make kiss- 
ing her almost meritorious. She saw no inconsistency between 
accepting his kisses and holding to her heroic resolution; it 
seemed almost as though she must be kissed to enable her to 
hold to her resolution ; it was the sympathy, or even the com- 
mendation, without which her virtue could not stand. 

“TI can do it,” she said plaintively. Then she drew herself 
up a little. ‘‘ Yes, I can,” she repeated proudly, “‘I’m sure I 
can. We can do what we ought, if we try. Oh, but how I 
shall hate it! If only it had come a little sooner—before— 
before our Sunday! It wouldn’t have been so bad, then.” 


PLAYING WITH REALITY. 


No sooner did Ora become possessed of this idea 
than she takes a further step :-— 


The idea began to attract her, to grow beautiful, to shape 
itself into a picture of renunciatory passion, moving and appeal- 
ing in her eyes. But there must be other eyes; Ashley, too, 
must see; by interchange of glances they must share and 
heighten their appreciation of what they were engaged on. Her 
morality, her effort to be, as she put it, good, must not only be 
liberally touched by emotion ; it must be supported and stimu- 
lated by sympathetic applause. She was sincere enough, 
indeed absolutely engrossed in her emotion and in the picture 
her emotion made. But the sincerity was more of emotion 


than of purpose, and the emotion demanded applause for the 
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splendid feat of self-abnegation which it was to enable her and 
him to achieve. 

She appoints Ashley stage manager of this strange 
drama of renunciation which he is to see successfully 
carried through. It is a trying position, and for his 
part he is too clear-sighted to cast a glamour over his 
share of the matter. But he is glad of any excuse not 
to leave her, and could not turn a deaf ear to her 
plaintive and tearful appeal not to abandon her to 
struggle in grim solitude. The whole episode in her 
mind is worked out in all its dramatic details, but 
without any realising sense of the train of events her 
letter to her husband will put into motion. In this 
scheme the husband’s past misdeeds and present 
defects are of no moment except so far as they in- 
tensify the struggle and enhance the beauty of 
renunciation. As the dramatic possibilities develop 
before her eyes, she is impulsively eager to cable her 
husband to return so that the play may begin without 
delay.. Ashley vetoes this, and also declines abso- 
lutely.to read the letter which is to make the phantom 
husband a reality. ‘Oh, it is hard for us both,” she 
sighs. “But you know, dear, you know so well 
what you are to me; nobody ever has been or ever 
will be what you are.” On this fantastic fabric reared 
on so insecure a foundation Ora builds yet another 
story—a joint effort on their part to reform the 
returning prodigal. This, in her eyes, is a most 
fascinating and seductive project, adding a fine scene 
or two to the fanciful dram&, and providing the heroine 
with a new motive. She revels in the luxury of 
renunciation, hugs her unhappiness effusively to her 
bosom, and makes a play out of it all. 


AT CLOSE QUARTERS. 


But the facts of life are inexorable, and when she 
is brought face to face with them Ora’s courage fails. 
She insists that Ashley must play his part to the end 
in her self-constructed drama, He must accompany 
her to Southampton, and find and bring to her the 
erring husband. Suddenly, as they near their destina- 
tion, the whole fantastic fabric dissolves and vanishes 
away :— 

‘* We ought to be there in ten minutes,” Ashley said. 

Her eyes grew wide ; her hands dropped in her lap ; she looked 
at him. 

‘*In ten minutes, Ashley ?” she said, in a low voice. It had 
come at last, the thing, not pictures, not imagination of the 
thing.  ** Ten minutes?” she whispered. 

He could hardly speak to her. As her unnatural excitement 
so his unnatural calm fell away ; he lost composure and was not 
master of his voice. He took her hands and said : 

‘* Good-bye, my dear, good-bye. I’m going to lose you now, 
Ora.” 

‘* Ashley, Ashley !” she cried. 

‘I’m not going to be unkind, but there must be a dif- 
ference.” 

‘© Yes,” she said, in a wondering tone. 
suppose. But you’ll come often ?” 

He meant never to come. 

‘* Now and then, dear,” he said. Then he kissed her ; that 
he had not meant to do ; and she kissed him. , 

‘* Ashley,” she whispered, ‘‘ perhaps he won’t be kind to 
me; perhaps—oh, I never thought of that! Perhaps he’ll be 
cruel, or—or not what I’ve fancied him. Ashley, my love, my 


‘There must, I 
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love, don’t leave me altogether ! 
can’t. I shall die if you leave me.” 

She was terrified now at the thought of the unknown man 
waiting for her, and the loss of the man whom she knew so 
well, Her dramatic scenes helped her no more ; her tears and 
terror were now unrehearsed ; she clung to his hand as though 
it held life for her. 


A WANING PASSION, 

Unable to face the crude fact she had herself con- 
jured up, she flees back to London while Ashley 
is hunting out Fenning from the throng of 
passengers, leaving a despairing note imploring him 
not to allow her husband to follow her. Jack 
Fenning, when found, proves to be a flabby, drunken 
loafer, penniless, and not at all eager to meet his 
wife. That he should have been Ora’s husband fills 
Ashley with disgust. Somehow he seems by his 
own degradation to have degraded both her and him. 
The sordid little drama he is compelled to play 
in order to rid Ora of her husband breaks the fine 
threads of his love for her. He is able to persuade 
her that her husband had never come at all, and to 
bribe him to return to the United States without delay. 
During his brief intercourse with Jack Fenning he 
learned sufficient of his misdeeds to place the possi- 
bility of freeing Ora from her burden within his 
grasp. But he recoils from the publicity of the 
Divorce Court and will not win her at that price. 
The truth of the matter is, both are playing at love, 
neither willing to sacrifice anything they hold dear for 
the sake of that love. It is another drama, in which 
the man again plays the nobler, because more self- 
sacrificing, part. If he is not prepared to face the 
odium of a public court, he is at least ready to shield 
Ora as far as he can from the facts of life by sharing 
her day-dreams. 

THE PLAY ¥. THE MAN. 

The relations of these languid lovers have reached 
this critical stage when a new and disturbing element 
makes its influence felt. The drama reasserts its 
claims over its votary. A play written expressly 
for her begins to possess her thoughts and 
absorb her attention. The struggle between the 
two influences, the man and the play, is indi- 
cated by Mr. Hope in numberless little episodes. 
“She loved him still, tenderly always, sometimes 
passionately ; but the phase of feeling in which her 
lover had been the only thing in the world 
for her was passing away, as the counter attraction of 
the play and the part increased in strength. The rest 
of her life, which love’s lullaby had put to sleep, was 
waking again.” Ashley, too clear-sighted not to 
recognise this, and refraining from availing himself of 
the only method by which he might have won the 
struggle for mastery, makes up his mind to see to the 
end this second drama of renunciation. He plays it 
out with his eyes open, she blindly, almost unc 
sciously, certainly without thought. Once only 
he express his fears—“ I’m losing you, Ora,” he s 
slowly and deliberately, fixing his eyes on 
“You'll take this play ; you'll go to America; + 
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thinking more about that than anything else now.” 
The quivering lips and eyes full of tears with which 
she listens to him make him once more embark 
upon “oceans of pretence ” for her sake. _ But in his 
mind there grows up the conviction that they belong 
to two different worlds, with a gulf between that 
cannot be bridged. One or other must cross that 
intervening space and become merged in the life of the 
other. ‘This sacrifice Ashley would not, probably 
could not, make. He is not cast in a heroic mould, 
but fashioned out of very common clay, while Ora is 
without substance of any sort, a mere will-o’-the-wisp, 
elusiveand beguiling. All was hers, Ashley admits, short 
of effacing himself, of ceasing to be what he was, of 
gulfing his life, his standards, his mind in hers.. On 
the other hand, he could not take her from her own 
surroundings, for that would be taking her from the 
only life that was hers to live. The ways divided, the 
end had come ; but it was to be no sudden termina- 
tion, rather a gradual fading away of the feeling they 
had for each other. 

Then he must tell her that? He almost laughed at the idea ; 
he knew that he would not be able to endure for a second the 
ain there would be in her eyes. To wrench himself away from 
fee would torture her too sorely ; let her grow away from him, 
and awake some day to find herself content without him. 


MR. HOPE'S MORAL: LIKE SEEKS LIKE. 


And so the episode ends with alternating scenes of 
Ora in all her moods—artistic, fanancial, and fatalistic. 
She goes lamenting to fresh triumphs in America, 
Ashley to his work at the Bar. Letters become fewer 
and fewer, and the lovers pass silently into their separate 
worlds. On the artistic temperament of the actress 
not a scar is left, and she naturally and unconsciously 
drifts into a marriage with her manager when once 
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removed from Ashley’s immediate presence. Mr. 
Hope has not omitted to set out, with logical precision, 
the moral of all this, besides emphasising it by the 
examples of all the characters of his novel. His con- 
clusion that temperament, after all, is stronger than 
love, is to be found in the meditative musings of 
Ashley Mead, when the flame of his devotion has 
flickered out, on the news of Ora’s marriage :— 

The thing, while remaining a little difficult to imagine— 
because alien memories crossed the vision and blurred the 
image—became more and more easy to explain on the lines of 
logic, and to justify out of his knowledge of the world, of 
women and of men. It was natural—indeed, he caught the 
word ‘‘ inevitable” on the tip of his tongue. The whole affair, 
the entire course of events since Ora Pinsent had come on the 
scene, was of a piece ; the same laws ruled, the same tendencies 
asserted themselves; against their sway and their force mere 
inclinations, fancies, emotions, passions—call them what you 
would—seemed very weak and transient, stealing their moment 
of noisy play, but soon shrinking away beaten before the steady 
permanent strength of these opponents. The problem worked 
out to its answer, the pieces fitted into the puzzle, until the 
whole scheme became plain. As Bowdon to his suitable wife, 
as Alice Muddoch to her obvious husband, so now Ora Pinsent 
to the man who was so much in her life, so much with her, 
whose lines ran beside her lines, converging steadily to a certain 
point of meeting. Yes; so Ora Pinsent to Sidney Hazlewood. 
It would be so; memories of days in the country, of inn 
parlours, of sweet companionship, could not hinder the end ; 
the laws and tendencies would have their way. The sheep had 
tried to make a rush, to escape to pleasant new browsing grounds ; 
the dog was on them in an instant, and barked them back to 
their proper pens again. 

Just so. Mr. Hope’s characters are all sheep, and 
for them the laws and tendencies may be immutable ; for 
nobler and stronger characters they are less inexorable. 
As a study of the artistic temperament, divorced from 
all the more sterling qualities that go far to neutralise 
its failings, Mr. Hope’s sketch of Ora Pinsent has 
rarely, if ever, been rivalled. 








. THE STATE OF MAN AFTER DEATH. 


Dr. J. AGAR BEET’s book on “ The Last Things ” now 
appears in a new edition, revised and partly re-written 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.). It will be remembered 
that this work was first published in 1897, and then 
withdrawn by the author out of regard for the suscepti- 
bilities of weaker brethren in the Wesleyan Church. His 
request of the Conference last year that he might be 
allowed to republish it, led to such a storm of opposition 
as compelled him to resign his Chair in the Theological 
College at Richmond. The work isa reverent and pains- 
taking attempt to piece together the manifold teachings 
of the New Testament concerning the existence after 
death, somewhat after the manner in which harmonists 
have striven to piece together the different, and occa- 
sionally discrepant, narratives of the Gospels, in one 
consecutive story. Even Dr. Beet, however, has to confess 
that certain passages in Revelation are more than his 
“harmonistic ” can harmonise. He seeks to recover for 
the Church the hope of the second coming of the Christ, 
which he interprets as a “bursting in upon the visible 


universe of the great Invisible, beyond and above 
it, in order that the Invisible may transform 
and glorify the visible.” But it is the part 
dealing with the doom of the wicked which 
has roused all the hubbub. In his own words, Dr. 
Beet has brought “sufficient proof that Christ taught 
that ruin, utter and final, awaits all who disobey Him,” 
but that the writers of the New Testament agree in say- 
ing “nothing about their ultimate state,” and Dr. Beet 
goes on to say that he has “ tried to prove that by assert- 
ing the endless permanence of all human souls and the 
endless suffering of the lost, the tradition of the Church 
has gone beyond the assured teaching of the Bible.” The 
author’s own attitude with regard to the final state of the 
impenitent appears to be that of a reverent agnosticism, 
tremulous with faith in the absolute justice of God. 
Unless the trend of modern theology takes a sharp 
curve, the Wesleyans of the next generation will be 
amazed to think that such a book as this led to its author 
being deprived of his Chair. 
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October 2nd, 1905. 
THE autumn season has opened briskly, and my 
shelves are crowded with new books. In one week, for 
instance, I had to find shelf-room for thirty new novels ; 
nor has there been a lack of more solid and serious 
volumes. Mr. Anthony Hope and Mr. E, V. Lucas 


‘share the honours of popularity with “ A Servant of the 


Public” and a new “ Life of Charles Lamb.” There are 
many signs which point to a-revival of interest in read- 
ang, or at any rate to an indication that the general reader 
has more to spend on books this autumn than he has 
had for some time past. Publishers, in consequence, 
are looking forward with hopefulness to the coming 
season, 
RUSSIA AND ITS CRISIS. 

Any book of real merit on Russia is especially welcome 
at this moment when that country is occupying so much 
of the world’s attention. Professor Miliukoff—or, as he 
prefers to spell his name, Milyoukov—was well advised 
when he remodelled and published the lectures on 


‘Russia which‘ he recently delivered in Chicago and 


Boston. His release from prison in Petersburg last 
month marked a turning point in the fortunes of the 
That act proved that the Imperial 
promises were not vain words and greatly tended to 
reassure the Liberal groups and induce them to accept 
the Douma. In “Russia and Its Crisis” (Unwin, 
589 pp. 13s. 6d.) the reader will find stated with an 
admirable lucidity and a comprehensive grasp of detail 
Professor Milyoukov’s views on the present condition of 
Russia, and the causes which have led upto it. It is a 
masterly survey, the conclusion of which is that the 
autocracy finds itself in an untenable position, which a 
wise political strategist would abandon for a more 
defensible one. Recent events have justified the Pro- 
fessor’s words more swiltly than he appears to have 
ventured to hope at the time he sent his book to press. 


A NEW LIFE OF CHARLES LAMB. 

Mr. E. V. Lucas, after completing his task of editing 
Lamb’s writings and letters, has worthily crowned his 
jabours by writing the life of the author of “ The Essays 
of Elia” (Methuen. 2 vols. 829 pp. Illustrated. 21s, net). 


‘Mr. Lucas is the most diligent and painstaking of editors, 


and he displays the same qualities in his biography. 
‘There are few estimates and no purple patches. Lamb, 
as far as possible, is permitted to tell his own story. But 
there is not a page that does not bear evidence of the 
careful manner in which the available material has been 
handled, so that we obtain in these two handsomely 
illustrated volumes the most complete and finished 


_ portrait of Charles Lamb that either has or can be com- 


piled. No book of the month will give more pleasure to 
the reader of current literature, and I am not at all sur- 
prised that Mr. Lucas’s biography should be the most 
popular of the serious books issued during the month. 
Any collection of books on the worthies of England 
will be incomplete until these volumes have been added 
fo it. 
- THE ART OF WRITING. 

Robert Louis Stevenson’s essays on the art of writing 
have been collected into a little voluine which should be 
an the hands of every young man or woman who attempts 
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that difficult art (Chatto. 163 pp. 6s.). The advice 
which he gives, both as to the technical elements of style 
and the spirit in which the writer should approach his 
task, is so admirable that I wish it might be read by 
everyone who puts pen to paper. The paper on the 
“ Profession of Letters” is an inspiring appeal to those 
who, designedly or not, set themselves up for leaders of 
the minds of men to keep their own minds supple, 
charitable, and bright. The essay on the “ Influence of 
Books ” well deserves to be preserved in this more per- 
manent form. 
LITERARY AND HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHY. 

Mr. Percy Fitzgerald has provided the admirers of 
Charles Dickens with two volumes of genial gossip about 
their hero (Chatto. 2 vols. 21s. net), Mr. Fitzgerald is a 
most whole-hearted worshipper himself, and recalls with 
amiable discursiveness his recollections of “ Boz,” as he 
delights to call his friend of oldendays. A charming little 
book, which will be read by many with interest on account 
of its subject’s connection with Sir Walter Scott, is “The 
Story of Pet Marjorie” (Simpkin, Marshall). This little 
Scotch lass, who used to sit on Scott’s knee and repeat 
Shakespeare to him, died before she was quite nine 
years old. Hers is the shortest life recorded in the 
Dictionary of National Biography. In this book the 
brief life is happily told. A much more ambitious work 
is the biography of Napoleon’s unfortunate son, the 
young Duke of Reichstadt (Lane. 455 pp. 21s. net). 
He died of consumption at the age of twenty-one, 
and his pitiful story is told by Mr. Edward de 
Wertheimer with great ability and studious care. 
All these books are of literary or historical interest ; a 
fourth volume of biographic recollections deals more with 
the social aspects of life. I cannot find space for more 
than a word of commendation for Mr. William Tallack’s 
“Howard Letters and Memories” (Methuen. tos. 6d. 
net), but you will find it full of interesting letters from 
John Bright, Ruskin, Cardinal Manning and many other 
well-known men on social topics of the day. Mr. Tallack 
was for thirty-five years the secretary of the Howard 
Association, and has garnered up many interesting 
reminiscences, which he now shares with the public. 

MARVELL AND MONTAIGNE, 

A new volume of the English Men of Letters series 
is always welcome, but the extension of the series 
has admitted names to that select company which 
cannot be considered as belonging to the first 
rank in English literature. Mr. Birrell’s “ Andrew 
Marvell” (Macmillan. 232 pp. 2s.) is on this account 
to a certain degree a disappointment. The task of 
making a volume out of an author of whom he says 
“a more elusive, non-recorded character is hardly 
to be found,” has, in fact, proved to be a difficult 
one, The volume has been made, and contains occa- 
sional fresh and brightly written passages, but it adds 
nothing to Mr. Birrell’s reputation as a writer. I had 
a very similar feeling in reading Professor Dowden’s 
“ Montaigne” (Lippincott. 370 pp. 6s. net), the first 
of a new series of French Men of Letters, edited by 
Alexander Jessup. Professor Dowden has evidently 
studied and re-studied the facts of Montaigne’s rather 
scantily recorded career, but his clear, cold, academic 
style hardly seems the one best su‘ted to the subject. 
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THE COW AS A WORLD-POWER. 

I laid down Mr. S. Turner’s admirable book on 
Siberia (Unwin. 420 pp. Illus. 21s. net) with a very 

rofound respect for the harmless Siberian cow. Its 
“tnfluence, it seems, -is already so great upon the commer- 
‘cial life of the world that we must in the future reckon 
it among the world-powers. In an extremely interesting 
chapter on the butter industry of Siberia, Mr. Turner 
shows what immense strides it has made in the last few 
‘years under the fostering care of the Government. He 
predicts that many years will not have passed before the 
_ price of butter in England will have dropped to eight- 
pence the pound. Colonial, and even Danish, butter 
will’ find in Siberia its most formidable competitor. 
In fact, their only hope of salvation would be if the 
Celestial palate were to develop a taste for butter, 
“and so open a vast and new outlet for the Siberian 
supply. Failing that, there seems to be little hope that 
the rest of the world can withstand the Siberian cow. 
‘Even as it is, butter is a far more valuable asset to 
‘Siberia than all its gold and mineral mines put together. 
‘Mr. Turner also points out, with much good sense, that 
“our commercial supremacy depends far more upon a 
‘good understanding with Russia than on any military 
‘alliance with Japan. Japan must inevitably become a 
keen commercial competitor, while Russia offers us a 
‘market for our products. ‘ We must look forward,” he 
‘says, “either to surrendering the greater part of our 


~ commerce with Asia to the Japanese, or we must fight 


ahem by finding a field for cheap products, and this we 
can only hope to find in Russia and Siberia.” Mr. Turner 
also gives a graphic description of his climbing and 
exploring expeditions in Siberia, and his volume is pro- 
dusely illustrated with photographs. 
ENGLAND—EIGHTY YEARS AGO. 
Mr. Stanley Weyman has taken as the time and scene 


of his romance of adventure and incident the North of 
England in 1819, It was a troubled time when the 


‘ misery and discontent that followed in the wake of the 


‘Napoleonic wars was breeding the spirit of rebellion in 
the North. In “Starvecrow Farm” (Hutchinson. 6s.) 
Mr. Weyman has given us one of his. enthralling 
romances, and at the same time a picture of’ English life 
and feeling which will find a host of appreciative readers. 
He has, for a change, dispensed with a hero, for no one 
could regard Captain Clyne, the retired naval officer, in 
that favourable light, but he -makes amends for this 
‘omission by his heroine, Henrietta. A girl of ninetecn, 
she is introduced to us as a runaway would-be bride, and 
before the end of the story has had adventures enough to 
“satisfy the most exacting reader. 


- TALES FOR EVERY TASTE. 

Among the scores of novels that have passed through 
my hands it is difficult to make a selection that can be 
brought within the space at my disposal. Many, of 
course, have little to commend them to even a passing 
glance. But when these have been deducted, the number 
‘of really excellent stories is still very large. They cover 
‘every phase and aspect of life, are written in all styles, 
and are suited to every taste. In order to provide my 
‘readers with some guidance in the matter of selection 
for their month’s reading of fiction, I have picked 
‘out here and there a novel that seems to specially 
“merit -attention. First of all I+ place Mr. Booth 
“Tarkington’s “ The Beautiful Lady” (Murray. 2s. 6d.) 
because. of the pleasure its: perusal has. given me. 
The attraction is entirely in the charm of the 
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narration, for the incidents are trivial enough, and 
‘the broken English of the Italian narrator in other 
hands would have jarred on the reader. Then 
there are two amusing stories that will at least provide 
you with some lighter reading, accompanied by healthy 
laughter. “The Improbable Idyl” (Methuen. 6s.), as 
related by Dorothea Gerard, is extremely entertaining. 
The scene of the idyl is Galacia, whither a certain 
drab-coloured, poverty-stricken family from ~ the 
dullest of London suburbs wends its way, -attracted 
by the report that Galacia is a little paradise 
on earth, in which the inhabitants live on next 
to nothing. The experiences of the wanderers are most 
humorously related. “The Princess and the Kitchen 
Maid” (Chatto, 3s. 6d.) is a most sprightly and original 
tale of a self-made millionaire’s daughter left suddenly 
without other means of livelihood than an inexhaustible 
fund of good sense and good humour.: She becomes a 
general servant in a drab, dingy, middle-class Manchester 
family, and her adventures there are most amusingly, 
pleasantly, and even prettily told. If you prefer some- 
thing more substantial but wholesome, there is Mr. 
Richard Bagot’s “ The Passport” (Methuen. 6s.), a tale 
of modern Italian life in which the love story is a good 
deal entangled in the meshes of clerical intrigue ; or Mr. 
Bram Stoker’s “The Man” (Heinemann. 6s.), in which 
he essays the difficult task of portraying the development 
of a young girl’s character from girlhood to womanhood. 
There is originality and strength in the story, together 
with a good deal of philosophising on men and women 
and their diverse ways. If you are not particular about 
the wholesomeness, you may read “A London Girl” 
(Rivers. 3s. 6d.), by an anonymous author, who handles 
the very delicate subject of the gradual degradation of a 
young woman predisposed from birth to a life of reck- 
less gaiety, with considerzble power and without offence. 
I fear I cannot say the same of Mr. Arnold Bennett’s 
“Sacred and Profane Love” (Catto. 6s.), except so far 
as the ability of the writer is concerned. It is a dis- 
agreeable book, with one striking scene ; but there is no 
justification for the inclusion’ of “sacred” in the title. 
Mr. Bennett should put his undoubted ability to a 
worthier use. An equally unpleasant story is Rhoda 
Broughton’s “A Waifs Progress” (Macmillan.  6s.). 
It does not leave a very agreeable taste in the reader’s 
mouth. After these it is a welcome relief to take up 
Rosa N. Carey’s “ The Household of Peter” (Macmillan. 
6s.), written in her usually quiet style; or Kate Douglas 
Wiggin’s “ Rose o’ the River” (Constable. Illus, §s.), a 
simple but delightful love story of New England. The 
life of the young village doctor and his sisters, who 
make up Peter’s household, and of the American village 
community, is like a breath of fresh country air after 
the foetid atmosphere of a slum. 
THE NAPOLEONIC EPOCH IN FICTION. 

Or if you prefer history in the guise of fiction you 
will find Mr. Max Pemberton’s “The Hundred Days” 
(Cassell. 6s.) a good readable story, with enough love 
interest to make the characters live. It deals, of course, 
with the escape of Napoleon from Elba, his march to 
Paris, and his final defeat at Waterloo. Major Arthur 
Griffiths likewise makes Waterloo the culminating point 
of his tale, “A Royal Rascal” (Unwin. 6s.). He is 
chiefly concerned with the incidents of the Peninsular 
War, and there are many glimpses of prominent men, 
among others Picton, Napoleon, and Moore. The 
retreat. on Corunna -is well described, and the 
dark side of war with its accompanying famine and 
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slaughter is not ignored. Another excellent story which 
also deals with that heroic period is Mr. Clark Russell’s 
“Yarn of Old Harbour Town” (Unwin. 6s.). Itisa 
very readable novel, with graphic descriptions of life in 
an old English seaport one hundred years ago. Nelson, 
“the great sea-poem of the age,” permeates the whole 
book. After reading Mr. Clark Russell, you should look 
at Mr. Masefield’s “ Sea Life in Nelson’s Time ” (Methuen. 
218 pp. 3s. 6d. net). The lover of the sensational and 
the horrible will enjoy ‘the account he gives of the con- 
ditions on board a man-of-war a hundred years ago. It 
is hard to believe they were really as bad as they are 
represented. A fourth story well worth reading is Mr. 
Joseph Hocking’s “The Chariots of the Lord” (R.T-.S. 
3s. 6d.), with its description of Monmouth’s rebellion and 
the coming of William of Orange. The title is taken 
from one of the old ragged seers who ranged the country- 
side in those days protected by their reputation for 
insanity. 
LIFE’S BYWAYS, 

There are several other novels that deserve to be read 
on account of their local setting quite as much as for the 
tale they unfold. Such, for instance, is “ The Claim 
Jumpers,” by Stewart E. White (Hodder. 6s.), with its 
scenes of Western American life described by a writer 
who knows well how to make nature live as well as his 
characters, “ Dilys” (Chatto. 6s.), by F. E. Penny, is 
an Indian story made up of a series of quaintly described 
incidents, strung together on a very thin thread of plot. 
The Indian gipsies are pictured as a most interesting 
people, passionately loyal to each other and to those 
who have eaten of their salt. Mr. C. T. Bradford, in 
“ Life’s Byways ” (Rivers. 3s. 6d.), describes, in a handful 
of short stories—adventurous, sensational and gruesome 
for the most part—the life of an Englishman in Burma. 
Three stories of the Antipodes may be noted in this 
connection :—Mr. Bulford’s “The Snare of Strength” 
(Heinemann. 6s.) is a novel which out-Australians the 
Australians. It is a very passionate story, breathing the 
warm Australian atmosphere and saturated with the 
scenery and temperament of the island continent. Rolf 
Boldrewood has added another novel to the long list of 
books that bear his name. There is nothing remarkable 
about “ The Last Chance” (Macmillan. 6s.), except that 
Mr. Boldrewood appears to believe that a novel should 
also serve the purpose of a guide-book. “The Toll of 
the Bush” (Macmillan. 6s.) is a good New Zealand 
tale, giving an accurate description of life in the North 
Island. 





PLEASANT MISCELLANEOUS READING, 


If you are weary of novels, but still wish for some light 
and pleasant reading, let me commend you to the fol- 
lowing books as excellent companions for a leisure hour. 
Take, for example, Mr. E. V. Lucas’s delightful volume 
of travel impressions of the Low Countries, entitled 
“A Wanderer in Holland” (Methuen. 309 pp. Illus. 
6s.). With this book in your hands you need not cross 
the sea to enjoy a quiet stroll through the quaint Dutch 
towns and country. Another little volume which breathes 
the fresh air of the countryside is “ The Pocket Richard 
Jefferies” (Chatto. 223 pp. 2s.net). It is a collec- 


tion of extracts from his books, brief descriptions of 
Nature as he knew so well how to paint her. Then 
there is a volume of essays by Mr. E. H. Lacon Watson, 
a sort of collateral descendant of Robert L. Stevenson, 
with the emphasis on the collateral. His “ Reflections of 
a Householder” (Brown. 3s. 6d.) have a pleasant light 
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touch about them which makes them very agreeable read- 
ing. Mr. Wells discovered babies, and Mr. Watson has 
discovered a wife. He has not yet discovered cats, or he 
would never have given expression to such unapprecia- 
tive “Thoughts” on them. The papers “Concerning 
Books” and “ The Evils of Property ” are in his best vein. 
Or you cannot do better than pick up Edward Fitz- 
gerald’s “ Euphranor: a Dialogue on Youth,” now 
republished by Mr. Lane in his new pocket library 
(146pp. Is. 6d, net). Of this book Fitzgerald 
thought almost as much as of “Omar.” It is 
a dialogue in Platonic style on education and youth—a 
true and graceful picture of Cambridge life some years 
ago. You may remember the charming stories of the 
late Miss Anne Manning. They have been long difficult 
to get. Now one of the best of them, “ The Household 
of Sir Thomas More,” has been reprinted in the daintily 
turned out King’s Classics (Moring. Is. 6d. net). No 
writer lias ever filled Miss Manning’s place, and it is to 
be hoped that the De La More Press will shortly reprint 
others of‘her works. And finally, if you wish for “ hints 
that may serve the reader for texts to preach to himself 
upon,” there is William Penn’s “Some Fruits of Soli- 
tude” (Headley. Is. 6d.), a little volume to the practical 
wisdom of which Dr, Clifford bears witness in a short 
introduction. 
A MODEL HYMN BOOK, 

Mr. Carey Bonner’s “ Sunday School Hymnary ” (Sun- 
day School Union. 2s. 6d., 3s., 4s. ; words only, 3d.) is a 
very welcome addition to the treasury of children’s song. 
Too many collections of hymns intended for Sunday 
schools seem to have been built on the principle that, 
where religion is concerned, you must always try to put 
old heads on young shoulders. In this collection the 
young shoulders have flung off the old heads, and have 
procured young heads to match. Mr. Bonner has 
adopted the general principle of selecting “hymns that 
young people can sing with sincerity.” He has found 
that “the best hymns for use in the Sunday school (to 
adopt Mr. W. T. Stead’s suggestive phrase) are ‘ Hymns 
that Help’ in the building up of a strong, all-round, 
Christly character.” This principle has been applied 
with success. The 610 hymns are in four graded parts— 
for infants, for the general school, for the senior school 
or institute, and for teachers. The principle of classi- 
fication of the hymns in cach part is simple and 
Scriptural The hymns for infants are especially 
delightful, words and tunes being just suited to the brain 
and the voice of the child. There are several charming 
tunes by Hermann von Miiller, and some of the finer 
Volkslieder have been imported from Germany. The 
compiler himself has added both to the tuneful and 
rhythmic merits of the book. Another feature is the 
presence of real boy-songs, with virile and martial tunes 
to match, although the ancient superintendent might 
well feel a shudder when he comes on the lines :— 

Never mind your skin, 

Square your shoulders, set your jaw, and march right in. 
The inclusion of Kipling’s “ Recessional” and Mrs. 
Howe’s “ Battle Hymn of the Republic” attest at once 
the modernity and the vigour of the selection intended 
for the senior scholars. Mr. Carey Bonner, since he 
became secretary, has brought a breeze of fresh strong 
life into the Sunday School Union, and into the larger 
Sunday school world. This Hymnary will carry still further 
the quickening and invigorating influence of his spirit. 

Here I may mention a beautifully engraved edition of 
all the best solos in the Oratorios which Messrs, Egerton 
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and Co., Savoy House, Strand, have just issued, About 
200 pages of clearly engraved oratorio music for one 
shilling is wonderful value, even in these days, 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE BIBLE. 


A book for the Shakespeare student is Dr. Thomas 
Carter’s “Shakespeare and Holy Scripture” (Hodder. 
490 pp. 15s. net). The book is prefaced by essays on 
Shakespeare and the Genevan Bible, and why he may 
be supposed to have used it and no other; and 
on Shakespeare and Puritanism, in which the writer 
rather differs from Mr. Sidney Lee’s view of Shake- 
speare’s dislike of Puritanism. He then takes every 
play, as nearly as possible in chronological order, goes 
through it scene by scene, and quotes passages, parallel 
or resembling in words or idea, from the Genevan Bible 
and the Apocrypha, which, it seems, Shakespeare also 
knew familiarly, Some passages, to a non-student of 
the question, seem rather far-fetched ; in some the simi- 
larity is obvious. The book will be extremely.useful to 
every Shakespeare student. It is a wonderful piece of 
work, the compilation of which must have entailed 
incalculable labour. 

NEW LONDON. 


The transformation of London in recent years has 
been so great that what is practically a new city has 
risen up in the midst of the old. Anyone who wishes to 
see what great changes have been made cannot do better 
than get “Pictures of New London” (The Pall Mall 
Press. Is.), a beautifully illustrated account of the new 
streets and new buildings of the metropolis. It is truly 
described as the tourist’s best guide to a day’s sight- 
seeing, and no more charming or practical companion 
could be desired by either citizen or visitor. The 
numerous illustrations by Mr. Hedley Fitton are an 
admirable feature, and alone would be well worth the 
cost of the guide. His sketch of the new War Office in 
Whitehall, now being unveiled to public view, is repro- 
duced on another page, and will give you some idea of 
the effective way in which he has treated the newer 
buildings of London. Several pages of illustrations are 


devoted to the more famous private palaces of London. 


A HARVEST OF POETRY. 
Not for many months has there been so rich a harvest 


-of poetry as that garnered during the past month, In 


the forefront I must place Serojini Naidu’s exquisitely 
musical oriental lyrics and poems (Heinemann. 98 pp. 
3s. 6d,). This. little volume should silence for ever the 


.scoffer who declares that women cannot write poetry. 


It seems incredible that the writer of these remarkably 
fine verses is only twenty-six years old. To read Miss 
E. T. Fowler’s “ Verses Wise and Otherwise” (Cassell. 
202 pp.. 5s.) after this Indian girl’s songs is so great a 
contrast as to be hardly fair to the English writer, whose 
poems seem pale in comparison. It is like passing from 
the gorgeous hues of the tropics to the stiff primness 
of a.suburban garden. But many will prefer the 


‘more_sober verse, which is often pretty, occasionally 


graceful and at times profoundly religious. In the col- 
lected Sonnets of Lloyd Mifflin (Frowde. Ios, 6d. net) 
there are many beautiful and stately poems, although 
occasionally there is a jarring note. The sonnets cover 
an immense variety of subjects, and it is eminently one of 
those books that should be picked up for half an hour 
and then laid on one side for later and equally brief spells 
of enjoyment. Among minor verse there are at least two 
volurnes of more than average merit. Mr, Paul Nauman’s 
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“Pro Patria” (Brown. 84 pp. 3s. net) contains some 
fine verses written by a Jewish poet for Jews and others. 
Rosamond Napier’s “ Bitter Sweet” (Burns and Oates), 
though more commonplace, also contains some pretty 
verse. Finally, there is the new volume of Shelley’s poems 
in the Oxford Poets Series (Frowde. 936 pp. 3s. 6d.). 


A SHILLING’S WORTH. 


The pure gold of literature can be had nowadays in 
forms so cheap and pleasant to behold and handle that 
no one has any excuse for reading rubbish. For a 
shilling almost all the best books of the world can now 
be had in a convenient size, neatly bound, and printed 
in clear type on good paper. It is also an encouraging 
sign of the growth of the habit of serious reading that 
Messrs. Macmillan should have felt justified in issuing a 
biography of the standing of Mr. Morley’s “ Life of 
Gladstone” in sixpenny monthly parts so soon after 
its first publication. The Life has been unabridged, and 
except for the quality of the paper and illustrations, will 
be identical with the library edition. It will Be issued 
in fifteen parts. The journals of three English worthies 
have also been issued during the month in new editions. 

REPRINTS, 

“John Wesley's Journal” (Pitmans. 1s.), abridged by 
Mr. P. L. Parker, proved so popular that we have a new 
reprint of it, together with a companion volume contain- 
ing a shortened version of “‘ George Foxe’s Journal,” by 
the same skilful hand (Pitmans. 1s.), “The Diary of 
Samuel Pepys” has been added to the admirable Globe 
Library published by Messrs. Macmillan (3s. 6d.). Or 
if it is poetry for which you have a preference, you may 
buy Tennyson’s Poems at a shilling (Collins), Matthew 
Arnold’s, in two neat little volumes, for the same price 
(Heinemann), and Coleridge’s, including some hitherto 
unpublished verse, at sixpence (Heinemann), Sir Alfred 
Harmsworth, following in the footsteps of Messrs. Collins, 
began last month to issue volumes of standard literature 
at one shilling each. Thanks to the enterprise of these two 
firms, the general reader last month was able to obtain th¢ 
following books at twelvepence each : Scott’s “ Ivanhoe,” 
Thackeray’s “ Vanity Fair” and “ Esmond,” Charlotte 
Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” Kingsley’s “ Westward Ho!” 
Mrs. Wood’s “East Lynne” and “Mrs. Haliburton’s 
Troubles”; Lamb’s “ Essays,” “Tom Brown’s School 
Days,” Darwin’s “ Voyage of the Beagle,” and Bunyan’s 
‘“‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.” When both series are so excellent, it 
is almost invidious to make a distinction ; but Messrs. 
Collins’ reprints have the advantage of being more con- 
venient in shape, printed on better paper, and illustrated. 
Messrs. Nelson surpass even this record by publishing 
“Adam Bede,” with 588 printed pages, for sixpence. 
Finally, to this collection of cheap literature Messrs. 
Hutchinson contribute Smollett’s “ Sir Lancelot Greaves ” 
(1s. 6d.), a beautifully illustrated “ History of the Living 
Races of Mankind,” in twenty-four fortnightly parts (7d. 
net), and a serial publication describing in letterpress 
and sketch the trees of Great Britain. 





NOTE.—I shall be glad to send any of the books noticed 
above to any subscriber, in any part of the world, on 
receipt of their published price, except in the case of net 
books, when the amount of postage should also be sent. 
Any information my readers may desire as to the 
books and other publications, either of the current month 
or of earlier date, I shall endeavour to supply. All com- 
munications must be addressed to ‘‘The Keeper of the 
Review Bookshop” at the Office of the ‘‘ Review of Reviews,” 
Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 
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RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, EDUCATION, ETC. POEMS, DRAMAS. 
The Use of the Scriptures in Theology. Dr. W. N. Clarke. Mollentrave on Women. (Drama.) Alfred Sutro.../French) net 1/6 
é Clark) 4/o The Purgatorio of Dante Alighieri, C. Gordon Wright ...... 
Jesus and the Prophets. Dr. C. S. Macfarland... (Putnams) net 6/o (Methuen) net 2/6 
paeerennative Men of the New Testament, Dr. G. Mathe- Collected Sonnets of Lloyd Mifflin .....................(Frowde) net 10/6 
Sil aschteahin. Chastain shen tetbanilenibetntsnabedhmeedines -inesinen (Hodder) 6/o Songs of the Real. (Pozms.) May Doney.. -(Methuen) net 3/6 


The Criticism of the Fourth Gospel. Dr. William Sanday... In Old Northumbria. (Poems.) R.N. Forster . 









Frowde) 7/6 The Golden Threshold. (Poems.) Sarojini Naicu...(Heinemann) 3/ 

Christian Belief interpreted by Christian Experience. C. Bitter-Sweet. (Poems.) Rosamond N an Sane Burns and Oates) 3/6 

SILI innit sodenidsducésevbaasenibbcuisakibasmentcoasavbeebeats Unwin) net 6/6 Pro Patria and Other Poems. B. Pau! Neuman ..............cc0000 
social Law in the Spiritual World. Dr. Rufus M. Jones......... Brown, gham) Let 3/0 

Headley) net 5/o Poems Old and New. Marcus S.C. Rickards ...... (Simpkin) net 4/6 

The Eternal Life. Hugo Miinsterberg.............0sseeeees Constable) 2/6 Echoes and Pictures from the Life of Christ. (Poems.) Dr. 
The Days of His Flesh. Rev. David Smith .(Hodder) net 10/6 Rs Wee insicensictsncinincsedsiteiedintjniileiiieminandiahds (Headley) 2/6 
Dean Church. D.C. Lathbury .............0. --(Mowbray) net 3/6 , 
Bishop Wilberforce. R. G. Wilberfo:ce ........ --(Mowbray) net 3/6 ART AND ARCHITECTURE, 
The Sunday School Hymnary. Carey pegunday School Unio 2/6 Paintings of the Louvre. Dr. Mahler ............ Hutchinson) net 6/o 


I 00 ILS acaisnacncctinccdvusetions 
Sir Joshua A of B. Boulton ....... 
tt pat Cyril Dave ee a 

The Lace Boo N. Hudson Mean 







--(Duckworth) net 7/6 

.-(Methuen) net 7/6 
Methuen) net 2/6 
-- Chapman and Hall) net 21/o 


The Religion of the Ancient Egyptians. Dr. Georg Steindorff 


(Putnams) 6/0 


HISTORY, POLITICS, TRAVEL, ETC. fi me sand Balt eet ave 
Life in Nel *s Time. Moonfield ............... Methuen) ne /6 
rade} a. one | ay abarsneiitdeeshoveseibaanss war A ° NOVELS. 


















































Dr. Richard H. Thomas. By His Wife.................. Headley) net 5/o Albanesi. E. Maria. The Brown Eyes of Mary ...... ..(Methuen) ¢/> 

Angelique of Port Royal, 1591-1661. A. K. Ho .....ssecseeee Mii: Te DA OI ag ane ses cakcrs aca ccscnesissnenieribinnsacuesiia Rivers) 3/6 

; Skeffington) net 10/o Bagot, R. The Passport.......---..-.-00--.. sseseersseeee(Methuen) 6/0 

Charles Duke of Brunswick. W. Fitzhugh Whitehouse ...... Bedford, Randolph. The Snare of Strength He einemann) 6/o 

Stock) 2/o Bennett, Arno d. Sacred and Profane Love ................Chatto) 6/o 

A Wanderer in Holland. F. V. Lucas ............:c0c0000 Methuen) 6/o Boldrewood, Rolf. The Last Chance ................ \Macniiien! 6/o 

Travels of a Naturalist in Northern Europe. J. A. Harvie a Re ee ae aaa Rivers’ 3/6 

B-own...... ee Sateen taalieasguinercntnsedeanaaiocbvaniebedantie ot Unwin) net £3/3/o Brooke, Emma. Susan wooed and sa won.. ...Heinemann) 6/0 

EE Oe ORTIED - « scces codduccsnccdnnentus .(Fisher Unwin) net 21/o Broughton, Rhoda. A Waifs Progress... --(Macmillan) 6/o 

Russia and Its Crisis. Paul Milyoukov .................. Unwin) net 13/6 sullen, F. lf. A Son of the Sea esesachanatnmatads (Nisbet) 6/o 

International Law as interpreted during the Russo- Carey, Rosa N. The Household of Peter det Macmillan) 6/o 

Japanese War. fF. E. Smith and N. W. Sib'ey......seeceeserereeee Chambers, R. W. The Reckoning.................. .(Constablz) 6/o 

Unwin and Clowes) net 25/o Chesnutt, C. W. The Colonel’s Dream. of a | ab! e) 6/o 

With Togo. H. C. Seppings Wrizht......... ‘Hurst and Blackett) net 10/6 Cleeve, Lucas. The Dreamev..........-. t/o 

Egypt, Burma, and British Malaysia. William EF. Curtis...... Cooke, Grace MacGowan and Alice. Return 3/6 

Revell) net 7/6 Douglas, Galloway. NOP@@M ...-...10.-cce:eeeeeeeee edie 3/6 

West Africa before Europe. Dr. E. W. Blyden .../Phi'lips) net 3/6 Fenn, G. Manville. So Like a Woman 6/o 

Tee! Canadian Annual Review of Public Affairs, 1904, J. Fortes, Mrs. H.O. Helena............... 6/o 

NN Sines an didty tsa brovad «chedeaseqidsseshaesscivaveensaa Sdbcseste net 12/6 Fox, John, Jun. A Cumberland Vendetta . 3/6 

Lord Elgin, Sir John George Bourinot ack a 21/o Gibson, L.S. The Freemasons .......- pe Chatto) 6/o 

Champlain. N. E. Dionne............0csccseccererssesseereccesessesees Jack) 21/o Grey, Rowland. Green Cliffs ..--.--.-.--+00.--c0eeeeee. ---(Hutchinson) 6/o 

The Civil War in the Unites States, 1861-5. W. Bi kbec “% G:iffiths, Major Arthur. A Royal Rascal .. she Inwin) 6/0 

Wood and Major J. E. Edmonds............sceceeeeeeeeeee Methuen) net 12/6 Haverfield, EF. L. Because of Jock . sececcsereresceeesefAllen) 6/fo 

Ona Baxiean Mustang through Texas, A. E. Sweet and Hope, Anthony. A Servant of the Fublic. teessererecesee(Methuen) 6/0 

Et CAMELS shnestnitssecees wndsevensarsonebiaa’s teakaveah sensashanasaneitie Chatto) 3/6 Hume, Fergus. Lady Jim of Curzon Street..... (Laurie) 6/o 
Lee-Hamilton, Eug- ne. The Romance of the Fountain. ......... 

Unsin) €/o 

SOCIOLOGY, POLITICAL ECONOMY. Lincoln, J.C. Partners of the Tide. .....c.ccccccscscss:(Hodder) 6/0 

War of the Classes. Jack London ..........-..-+... Heinemann) net 3/6 McCall, 5S. The Breath of the Gods.. Hutchinson) 6/o 

Howard Letters and Memories. W. Jallack ....Methuen) net 10/6 Mackaye, H. S. The Winged Helmet OE ee Ae ee Dean) 6/o 

Magnay, Sir —— Fauconberg --|Ward, Loe 6/0 

‘ Moore, Dorothea. POWN «2-..ccsvessccccescseceecerees ‘ e Nisbet) 3/6 

SCIENCE Moore, F. Frankfort. He Loved but One ash) 6/o 

Future Forest Trees. A. Harold Unwin.................. Unwin) net 7/6 More, Anson. A Captain of Men ............. ..(Rivers) 6/o 

Sugar and the Sugar Cane. Noél Weeve ............cccceccereeeeeeees Morrison, A. Divers Varisties............ ----(Methuen) 6/0 

Norman Rodger) net 7/6 Nicholl, Edith M. The Human Touch .. Kegan, Paul) 6/o 

The Arab the Horse of the Future. Sir James Penn Boucaut O’Donovan, Michael. Mr. Muldoon.................. ....(Greening) 6/o 

(Gay and Bird) net 7/6 Oppenheim, E. Phillips. A Maker of Rintery-- Ward, Lock) 6/o 

The Origin and Influence of the Thoroughbred Horse. Orczy, Barone's. By the Gods Beloved ..... er 6/o 

Prof. W. Ridgeway .«.....seeeeseeeeee (Cambridge University Press) net 12/6 Pemberton, Max. The Hundred Days......... (C —— 6/o 

The Romance of Modern Electricity. C. R. Gibson...(Seeley) 5/o = Penny, F. E. Dil yS «----essseeeeesseeeeeeeeeee 

The Book of the Motor-Car. R. I. Sloss ........ Appleton net 10/6 _— Phillips, David Graham. The Cost. ieasiecauas { } 
Guide to Finger-Print Identification. H. Faulds......-0+000 0002+ Pickthall, Marmaduke. Brendle «..--..<:c0iccscsseccesseeeees Methuen) 

(Wood, Mitchell) 5/o Reid, Myrtle. At the Sign of the Jack o’ Lantern (Putnams) 6/o 

keynolds, Mrs. F. A Quaker Wooing ............ .....(Hutchinson) 6/o 

LITERARY BIOGRAPHY, CRITICISM, ETC. Rita. The Seventh Dream .....-....:-..c---..-- Hurst and Blackett) 3/6 

Russell, W. Clark. The Yarn of Old Harbcur Town...(Unwin) 6/0 

Essays in the Art of Writing. R. L. Stevenson ......... Chatto) 6/o Sergeant, Adel.ne. The Sin of Laban Routh......... ‘Digby. Long) 6/o 

Vedic Metre in Its Historical Development, Prof. E. Vernon Sherwood, A. Curtis. Tongues of Gossip ...-------------++++ Uuwin) 6/0 

SEN Scisecidchasengeetvenesisid: elinacnee Cambridge University Press) net 12/o Stables, Dr. W. Gordon. The Meteor Flag of wanes (Nisbet) </° 

Essays on Medizval Literature. W. P. Ker.../Macmillan) net s5/o Stoker, Bram. The Man ...---.-0-- «++ .--(Heinemann) 6/0 

Dante the Wayfarer. Christopher Hare...............s0+0+ (Harpers) 10/6 Stuart, Robe t. Captain IID eiccce cue centennneonioneamianin (Nash) 6/o 

Shakespeare and Holy Scripture. 1. Carter ......,Hodder) net 15/0 Swan, Annie S. Love, the Master Key ..... (Hodder) 3/6 

Charles Lamb. 2 Vols. G. V. Lucas ..........-..0- ..(Methuen) net 21/o ‘Tarkington, Booth. The Beautiful Lady . Murray) net 2/6 

Charles Dickens. Percy Fitzgerald. 2 Vols ............ Chatto) net 21/o Taylor, M.I. My Lady Clancarty ............ (G-y and Bid) 6/o 

Michel de Montaigne. Dr. kdward Dowden. Alex, Jessup ...... Tracy, Louis. The Pillar of Light..... aa .. (Ward, Lock) 6/0 

(Lippincott) net 6/o ‘Truscott, L. Parry. Stars of Destiny................--.0.:.eeeee (Unwin) 6/0 

Andrew Marvell. Augustine Birrell...............--.-+- Macmillan) net 2/0 Warden, Gertrude. A Heart of Stone.... Ligby, Long) 6/o 


The Needs of Man. Dr. W. Winslow Hi ill -(Sonnenschein) net 3/6 Weyman, Stanley. Starvecrow Farm...... Ree cabal Hutchinsen) 6/0 





A Coat of Many Colours. Author of *‘ Hono:zia’s Patchwork” ... White, F. M. The Cardinal Moth...... (Ward, Lock) 6/0 
(Chapman) 6/o White, Percy. The Patient Man .... -(Methuen) 6/7 

With the Eyes ofa Man. 3H. Bland .......0-...--cececeeceeeeeeee Lauric) 3/6 White, S. E. The Claim Jumpers ...............- ...(Hodder) 6/, P 
Refiections of a Householder, E. H. Lecun Watson ......ceceeee Wiggin, Kate Duuglas. Rose o’ the River ..... ..(Constable) 5/0 
(Brown, Langham) 3/6 Wiison, Theodora Wilson. Our Joshua........... Lastlactaal (Arrowsmith) 1/o 
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PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 

Sept.1.—The Russian and Japanese Plenipotentiariesin America 
sign an Armistice, which takes effect when the Treaty of Peace is 
signed ... A proclamation giving effect to the partition of 
Bengal on October 16th is published at Simla ... Mr. J 
Fuller is appointed first Lieutenant-Governor of the new pro- 
vince of Eastern Bengal ... Count Katsura, the Premier, and the 
Marquis Ito receive many protests appealing against the Peace 
agreed to by Japan ... The Norwegian and Swedish delegates on 
the Scandinavian re-arrangement hold two meetings at Karlstad 
...M. Casimir-Perier, ex-President of the French Republic, is 
elected one of the Vice-Presidents of the Suez Canal Company. 
Tiansit rate is to be reduced on January Ist, 1906 ... In China 
an Imperial Edict is published which gives the assurance of the 
United States Government for the good treatment of the Chinese 
in America; it asks the people to have patience till a revision 
of the treaty, and to cease in the meantime boycotting American 
goods A disastrous railway accident occurs at Witham 
Junction, on the Great Eastern Railway ; ten persons are killed 
and over thirty injured ... The ceremony of raising Alberta 
to the status of a province of Canada is held at Edmonton, in 
the presence of Lord Grey and Sir W. Laurier. 

Sept. 2.—Mr. E. G. Biwden, of the Stock Exchange, gives 
£100,000 to London, to be divided between education, science, 
and charity, to be paid over to trustees, who will arrange the 
spending of the interest annually ... A ferry boat disaster occurs 
at Morecombe Bay owing to a great tidal wave, which capsizes 
.a boat ; six persons are drowned, four rescued _ .. A preliminary 
meeting of the Trades Union Congress is held at Hanley, when 
Sir John Gorst advocates the feeding of school children and 
‘secular education ... Officers and men of the Channel Fleet 
receive hospitality at Dantzig. ... A dynamite bomb explodes at 
Barcelona, injuring about 160 people. 

Sept. 4.—The Trades Union Congress is opened at Hanley ; 
there are 457 delegates representing 1, 500,000 organised workers, 
‘The urgent need of more labour representation is emphasised by 
the Parliamentary Committee ... Serious fighting takes place 
near Baku between Tartars and Armenians ... The first sitting 
of the International Congress of Free Thought takes place in 
Paris ... The members of the Bureau of the Zemstvo and 
Municipal Congress who were prevented by the police from 
sitting at Moscow on a previous day meet at a private house, 
and continue their discussion in presence of the police. 

Sept. 5.—The Treaty of Peace between Japan and Russia 
is signed by Baron Komura and M. Witte. A salute of 
eighteen guns is fired, and the bells of Portsmouth, N.H., 
U.S.A., ring in honour of the event. Great dissatisfaction is 
felt in Japan at the terms of Peace ... Mr. Sexton, President 
of the Trades Union Congress, delivers his address at Hanley ... 
The British Association of Chambers of Commerce is opened at 
Liége, in Belgjum. 

Sept. 6.—Meetings to denounce the terms of Peace with 
Russia are held in Tokio, Osaga and Nagoya. In Tokio there is 
a, great demonstration, and the residence of the Minister of the 
Interior is set on fire. The riot is owing to the Government 
making the mistake of closing the Hibiya Park and denying the 
right of public meeting there; the Mayor and municipality 
immediately protest ... Count Solsky is appointed by the Tsar 
as President of the Council of the Empire. The electoral lists 
for the Duma are practically arranged in the various Govern- 
ments .., The Tsar receives at Peterhof,M. Artemieff, editor 
of the newspaper Novy Krai, published at Port Arthur during 
the siege ... The Russian and Japanese Peace Envoys leave 
Portsmouth for. New York ... The petroleum industry is 
destroyed at Baku owing:to the slaughter in the villages of the 
Caucasus. The administration stirs up strife between Armenians 
and Turks ... At the Trades Union Congress a resolution, re- 
affirming the decision of last year, against tariff reform proposals 
is carried.on a vote by card by 1,253,000 against 26,000, 
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Sept. 7.—In the Caucasus over 1,000 persons are killed and 
several thousands wounded, Tartars, Persians, and Armenians ; 
Sir Charles Hardinge, British Ambassador, calls on the Russian 
Government to protect British subjects and property ... The 
Sultan of Morocco yields to France, and gives an assurance for 
the future ... The Board of Trade returns show an increase of 
British exports The Trades Union Congress adopt a 
resolution condemning the Government’s education policy ... A 
demonstration of the unemployed at West Ham takes place in 
Stratford Town Hall. 

Sept, 8.—A violent earthquake devastates Southern Italy : 
many villages in Calabria are completely destroyed, anc 
hundreds of lives lost ... The riots in Tokio cease on the 
Government publishing the term of Peace .. Mr. Deakin, the 
Australian Premier, promises before the end of the Session to 
outline a vast scheme to encourage British immigration ... 
A verdict of accidental death is the result of the inquest in the 
Witham train disaster; the signalmen who prevented a 
catastrophe to the up-express are highly commended ... The 
Scandinavian delegates at Karlstad decide to suspend their 
sittings for a week to confer with their respective Governments. 

Sept. 9.—Baron Komura is taken suddenly ill at New York ; 
all his engagements are postponed ... Anarchy still prevails at 
Baku ; the four British subjects who were in peril at Balakhany 
are rescued ... Some further shocks of earthquake are ex- 
perienced in Calabria ; the King of Italy gives £4,000 and goes 
to visit the sufferers ... The Emperor of Austria-Hungary 
has an interview with Baron Fejervary at Vienna on his pro- 
gramme for universal suffrage for Hungary. ... The general 
election to the Lower House of the Cortes takes’ place in Spain 
... The Trades Union Congress at Hanley concludes ; Mr. 
W. C. Steadman is elected Secretary of the Congress, 


Sept. 10.—Admiral Togo’s flagship, the A/ikasa, catches fire 
and is sunk at Saseho, 

Sept. 11.—Abundant rain has fallen in the whole of India 
affected by the drought, particularly in Rajputana and Southern 
Punjab ... President Loubet witnesses the grand review which 
finishes the French military manoeuvres ... The British Associa- 
tion visits Victoria Falls, Rhodesia ... A cordial reception is 
accorded at Copenhagen to the Channel Fleet ... The Japanese 
Ministry offer to resign owing to the recent riots; the Mikado 
asks them to retain their offices ... Mr. Urquhart is appointed 
Vice-Consul of the Caucasus ... Prince Tsitsianoff, a landed pro- 
prietor, is assassinated at Gori, near Tiflis .:. Sir W. Laurier 
turns the first sod of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway at Fort 
William, Canada ... After working thirty-six years without 
killing a passenger, there is an accident on the Elevated Rail- 
road in New York, in which eleven persons are killed and 
forty-two injured ... Envoys are appointed by the Japanese and 
Russian Commanders-in-Chief to make arrangements for carry- 
ing out the armistice. 

Sept. 12.—Professor Darwin performs the ceremony of open- 
ing the new railway bridge over the Victoria Falls ... Baron 
Fejervary and his Cabinet resign, being unable to obtain the 
Emperor’s consent to their programme. 

Sept. 13.—It is announced that the capture of merchant 
steamers carrying contraband for Russia is not suspended by the 
armistice’... Baron Komura is worse ; he suffers from typhoid 
fever ... Negotiations for the dissolution of the Union between 
Norway and Sweden are resumed at Karlstad ... There ‘is 
excessive rain in the Southern Punjab and Rajputana, and much 
damage is done by floods. 

Sept. 14.—The condition of Baron Komura is improved ... 
More troops continue to be sent to Baku .... General’ Booth 
asks the Federal Premier for permission to send, oyt. $,000 
families from England who are not destitute ... The Pope 
gives £8,000 for the relief of the sufferers from the Italian 
earthquakes ... It is now proved that the gun-running steamer 
wrecked off Finland is the Yon Grafton, of London ... The 
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text of the International scheme for the suppression of the 
white slave traffic is published ... Baron Salomon de Gunzburg 
commits suicide in Paris. 

Sept. 15.—The terms of the armistice in Manchuria are 
agreed upon ... The public accounts of Japan are published ; 
they show a surplus of £5,000,000, arising from administrative 
economies and growth of revenue ... The Baku Workmen’s 
Alliance recommends that race feuds shall cease, and Tartar, 
Armenian and Russian workmen unite for the improvement 
of their lives The Emperor authorises Baron Fejervary 
to say that he wishes to form a Ministry from the majority 
on the basis of an acceptable programme to Hungary. 

Sept. 16.—The Tsar and Tsarina, with their children, go on 
a yachting trip to the Finnish Archipelago ... The critical 
stage in the negotiations between Sweden and Norway is passed, 
with every hope of a rapid and satisfactory conclusion ... Great 
damage is done by floods in Cape Colony ... At a meeting of 
the Land and Labour League in Cork a letter is read from Mr. 
W. O’Brien condemning the resolutions passed at a recent 


meeting of the Nationalist Directory ... A mass of rock esti- 
mated at 100,c00 tons is brought down at the Llanberis slate 
quarries by blasting ... The celebration of the poet Crabbe’s 


150.h anniversary begins at Aldeburgh. 

Sept. 17.—The Congress of the German Social Democratic 
party is opened at Jena by Herr Bebel. 

Sept. 18.—M. Witte arrives at Cherbourg from America ... 
Mr. Taft leaves Japan for America ... The King holds a great 
review of 38,000 Scottish Volunteers in the Queen’s Park, 
Edinburgh; the King expresses entire satisfaction with the 
appearance of the troops ... Dr. Johnson’s Celebration takes 
place at Lichfield. 

Sept. 19.—The Canadian Trades Labour Congress, at 
Toronto, adopts a resolution opposing Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal 
policy ... Chief Letseu is unanimously elected paramount Chief 
of the Basutos ... The Dutch States General is opened at the 
Hague ... The Chinese Minister to the United States announces 
a Chinese scheme for the construction of a railway trunk line 
through the central provinces of China ... A Conference of 
delegates from local authorities “‘ of necessitous school districts,” 
which is held at the Westminster Palace Hotel, condemns the 
Government’s scheme as quite inadequate ... The West Ham 
Town Council decides to adopt the Unemployed Act. 

Sept. 20.—Mr. W. P. Reeves, High Commissioner for New 
Zealand, is made a member of the new Advisory Committee on 
Commercial Intelligence ... Lord Curzon attends a conference 
of the directors of education at Simla and delivers a farewell 
address ... The central prison at Riga is stormed and important 
political prisoners released ... General von Trotha’s troops are 
defeated by Hendrik Witboi in German South Africa. 

Sept. 21.—It is announced that public meetings will be 
authorised in Russia in view of the elections to the Duma. Mr. 
Stead obtains permission from the Tsar to assist in organising 
the meetings M. Witte has an interview with President 
Loubet ; he is to visit the Kaiser before returning to Russia ... 
Lord Selborne begins his tour in the Western Transvaal ; the 
Boers demand the repatriation of the Chinese coolies ... 
Mount San Paolino in Sicily collapses owing to sulphur-mining 
operations ; the town of Sutena is buried ... The statue of Mr. 
Gladstone by Mr. Hamo Thornycroft is completed ; it is being 
placed at the east end of Aldwych. 

Sept. 22.—More than forty memorials against the ratification 
of the Peace Treaty are laid before the Mikado ... At the 
Socialist Congress at Jena a resolution proposed by Herr Bebel 
that the working classes must unite to combat any attacks on 


universal suffrage is carried unanimously ... Count Albert 
Apponyi is invited to attend the joint audience of the official 
coalition leaders at the Hofburg, Vienna ... A great lock-out 


in the works of the two principal electrical engineering firms in 
Berlin affects 8,000 workmen .,. Repressive measures against 
Finland are being carried out by the Russian Government ... 
The Budget for Holland is introduced before the States-General ; 
it shows a deficit of £941,000 ... The Viceroy of Ireland meets 
with an accident while racing on Lough Erne ; his yacht is cap- 
sized, but he is rescued without injury ... Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
gives St. Andrew’s University £10,000 to keep up the park and 


os 
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gymnasium presented by himself ... An important seam of coal 
is found in Antrim. 

Sept. 23.—Complete agreement is arrived at and signed 
between the Swedish and Norwegian delegates at Karlstad, the 
conditions to be published simultaneously in both capitals .. 
The Hungarian crisis continues ; the Emperor’s ultimatum to 
the Coalition leaders is rejected by them ; they leave Vienna 
and return to Buda-Pesth ... M. Witte leaves Paris for Berlin ... 
The Suez Canal authorities decide to blow np the sunken 
steamer Chatham, which has on board ninety tons of dynamite 
... The Queen sends a message of sympathy to Mrs. Barnardo 
on her husband’s death and life work. 

Sept. 25.—The draft agreement between Sweden and Norway 
is published ; it provides for reference to the Hague Tribunal, 
for a neutral zone, and the demolition of Norwegian fortifica- 
tions other than the old fortresses of Fredriksten, Gyldenléve, 
and Overbjerget, which are to be preserved, but not used ... 
The first political congress representing the Russian Empire, 
consisting of 300 delegates, assembles in a private house at 
Moscow with the consent of the authorities ; proceedings are 
opened by M. Golovin ... Mr. Stead publishes in the 7imes a 
long article on ‘‘ Russia’s New Great Hope” ... M. Witte has 
an interview in Berlin with Prince Biilow ... The Spanish Sena 
torial elections tke place ... An International Economic Con- 
gress is opened at Mons by King Leopold ... Eleven American 
millionaires are being prosecuted for violating the alien labour 
law. 

Sept. 26.—The text of the new Anglo-Japanese Alliance is 
published as a larliamentary paper. The Alliance covers India 
as well as the Far East. It confirms the principle of the open 
decor in China. The agreement is for ten years ... In Kovno, 
in Russia, a bomb is thrown which wounds seven persons, 
including the chief of police ... M. Witte visits the German 
Emperor at Rominten, East Prussia ... he Austrian Reichs- 
rath reassembles; Baron von Gautch makes a statement in 
regard to the crisis between Austria and Hungary ... The 
Zemstvo Congress at Moscow discusses the electoral organisa- 
tion and programme ; the censorship is practically abolished as 
far as the Congress is concerned ... The Morocco Franco- 
German negotiations are concluded, and an agreement is signed. 

Sept. 27.—In Hungary the Coalition declare that some points 
of the programme laid before them by the Emperor are not in 
conformity with the Constitution ... The funeral of Dr. 
Barnardo takes place; his body is laid to rest at Barkingside, 
Ilford ... The Army marceuvres conclude. 

Sept. 28.—The foundered dynamite-laden steamship Chatham 
is successfully blown up in the Suez Canal. A column of water 
2,0c0 feet high was raised by the explosion ... The Franco- 
German Agreement of the Morocco Conference is signed in 
Paris ... The Zemstvo Congress at Moscow concludes its 
labcurs. The Governor-General forbids a proposed congress of 
the Peasants’ Union ... Baron Fejervary has an audience with the 
Emperor of Austria at Vienna ...M. Witte reaches St. Peters- 
burg ... A reservoir with a capacity of 2,750 millions of gallons 
is opened at Talla in Peebleshire, giving Edinburgh a new 
supply of water. 

Sept. 29.—Alderman Vaughan Morgan is elected Lord Mayor 
of London ... Lord Rosebery opens the Goldsmith’s College at 
New Cross, 

BY-ELECTIONS. 


Sept. 8.—Elgin Burghs, in room of the late Mr. Alexander 
Asher (L.) :—— 


Mr. J. Sutherland (L.) ... . . gait aka aandaely ae 
Mr. Rose-Innes (U.) ............... wv hidins x, 
Liberal majority ..............«..:-.+ 3s4§3 


Last Liberal majority was only 557. 
Sept. 14.—North Belfast, owing to the death of Sir J. Haslett 
Ci 


Sir Daniel Dixon (C.) - bismoplce ieee 


Mr. William Walker (Labour) ......0..... 0.0... 3,966 
Conservative majority........ = 474 


In 1900 the Conservative majority was 2,317. 












s 


SPEECHES. 


Sept. 2.—Mr. Asquith, near Crieff, on the victory of reason 
/ over-passion:in the agreement and peace between Japan and 
| Russia. He is in favour of the new alliance treaty with 
\ Japan. 
| _ Sept. 7.—Lord Rosebery, at Stornoway, advises the inhabitants 
-to take a share and interest in the development of the 
Empire- 
4 Sept. 9.—Mr. Balfour, at North Berwick, on the volunteer 
| force and national defence ... Lord Londonderry, at Wynyard 
Park, on the treaty-of Peace and the new Anglo-Japanese 
| treaty. 
Sept. 13.—Count Katsura, at Tokio, on the terms of peace 
_~ and the development of Japan in time of peace. 
Sept. 14.—Mr. Moore, at Portrush, on Mr. Long’s triumphs 
over lawlessness in the West, and over the Treasury in obtain- 
ing an advance of money for land purchase. 

Sept. 15.—Mr.. Lloyd-George, at Fishguard, on Welsh 
education. 
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Photograph by} [Russel?. 
The late Mr. L. F. Austin. 


He died at Brighton, in his fifty-third year. 
Born in the United States of Irish origi+, he 
~came to London as a youth of eighteen, and 
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Tne REVIEW 


The late Mr. W. C. Macfarren. 


Trof.ssor at the Royal Academy of Muzic for 
furt-even years. 


OF REVIEWS. 





OBITUARY. 


Sept. .—Mr. Harold G, Parsons (Lagos, West Afrfca), 35 
... Mr.Thrupp (coachbuilder), 84 ... Herr Lohmann (Berlin), 74. 

Sept. 2.—Dr. Kevin Izod O’Doherty (Brisbane), 80. 

Sept. 4.—Major-General Bjoernstjirna (Sweden), 86. 

Sept. 6.—George Lower (last surviving member of the 
Franklin relief expedition of 1850), 90. 

Sept. 7.—General von Boguslavski, 70. 

Sept. 8.—Cardinal Raffaele Pierotti, 69. 

Sept. 11.—Canon f. R. Nicholl, 96 ... Canon H. F. 
Rather, 73. 

Sept. 12.--Lord Lanesborough, 66. 

Sept. 13.—M. René Goblet (French Premier 1885-87), 87 
... Canon Churchyard, 63 ... M. J. A. de Rivier (Paris), 65 ... 
M. Betzold (Paris), 65 ... Captain Wiggins, 73. 

Sept. 14.—M. Louis Juttet (chzf de cabinet at the French 
Ministry of Commerce), 45 ... Sir Wyndham Portal, 83. 

Sept. 15.—M. de Brazza, 53. 

Sept. 16.—Mr. L. F. Austin (journalist), 53. 

Sept. 17.—Prince Nicholas of Nassau, 73. 


[Russe.2. 


[Russeli. 
The late Sir Wyndham Portal. 


Born in 1822. Propri tor of the paper mills 
at Laverstoks, Hants, where all the Bank notes 
are made. He was forty years director of the 


Photograph by} 























bec.me one of our best-known journali-ts, 


Sept. 16.—Lord Londonderry, at Stockton, says it is the duty 
of the Government to keep in office till various matters they 
have in hand are accomplished. 

Sept. 17.—-Herr Bebel, at Jena, on the isolation of Germany 
owing to the Government’s folly. 

Sept. 20.—Herr Basserman, at Essen, defends the policy of 
the German Government. 

Sept. 22.—Herr Bebel, at Jena, on the duty of the working 
classes as a whole to use all means to repel all attacks on the 
right of universal, equal, direct, and secret voting. 

Sept. 27.—Mr. Wyndham, at Dover, praises all the Govern- 
ment’s foreign and domestic policy ... Lord Londonderry says 
the Government will not make itself responsible for the 
feeding of the underfed children in the schools. 

Sept. 29.—Mr. Lloyd-George, at Wrexham. on Welsh 
Education,, 


ESM MEIER LOPE TES AEF INOS ORE 


London and South Western Railway Comp:ny 


Sept. 18.—Sir Robert Gunter, M.P., 73 ... Dr. George 
MacDonald, 80 ... Canon Beechey, 65 ... M. Eugéne Veuillot 
(manager of the Univers). 

Sept. 20.—Dr. Barnardo, 60 ... 
holm), 70 ... Mr. John Dicksee, 88. 

Sept. 21.—Colonel Frank Rhotes, 54. 

Sept. 22.--Herr Rudolf Baumbach (German poet), 64. 

Sept. 24.—Very Rev. Dr. Henderson, Dean of Carlisle, 86 

. Right Rev. Dr. W. K. Macrori, iate Bishop of Maritzburg, 
and Canon of Ely, 74... Dr. Hamilton, Canon of Durham, 82. 

Sept. 25.—M. Cavaignac, 52... Mr. G. C. Buckton, F.R.S., 
F.L.S., 88. 

Sept. 26.—Rev. J. Morlais Jones. 

Sept. 28.—Miss Flora Stevenson, LL.D. (Chairman since 
1900 of the Edinburgh School Board), 65 ... Mr. T. E. 
Pemberton, 54. 

Sept. 29.—Sir William Wharton, 62. 


M. Adolf Hedin (Stock- 
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List oF THE Leavin Contents oF Current PeriopicaLs. 





'N.B.—The Editor of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS regrets that owing to the exigencies of space the Contents of 


Periodicals received after date can no longer be inserted in these columns. The following Table includes only 
the leading articles of the Periodicals published in England for the current month received before going to 
press and those of the Foreign Periodicals for the past month. 





BRITISH AND AMERICAN. 


American Illustrated Magazine.—141, Firrn Avenue, New York, 
to cts. Sept. 
The Story of American Painting. Illus. Charles H. Caffin. 
Thomas F. Ryan and Thomas Lowry ; American Traction Magnates. Illus. 
H. K. “Webster. 
The Carnegie Hero Fund. Illus. H.K. Webster. 
George Westinghouse. Illus. Robert Mayhew. 


Annals of Physical Science.—110, St. Martin's Lane. 1s. Sept. 
Karin; Study of Spontaneous same F Hjalmar Wijk. 
Prevision by Fancied Resemblance. Ir. G. C. Ferrari. 


Architectural Record.—14, Vesey ean New York. 25 cts. ‘Sept. 
Stage Settings for Shakespeare’s ‘* Romeo and Juliet.” Illus. Frank C. 
Brown. 
The Japanese Room in the Marquand House. Illus. Russell Stu-gis. 
Decorative Painting in Mantua, Italy. Illus. Alfredo Melani. 
on er-House of the Alpha De'ta Phi Fraternity. Illus. 
Sone California Bungalows. Illus. 
American Pantry. Illus. Katherine C. Budd. 


Architectural Review.—), Great New Street, Ferrer Lane. 


* , Oct 
Brydon at Bath. Concl. Illus. bP Lofti>. 
Cheap Cottages and th: E hibition at Letchworth. Concl. Hilus. H. 
Kempton Dyson. » 
Irish Ecclesiastical Architecture. Contd. Illus. A.C. Champneys. 


Arena,—Gay anv Birp. 25 cts. Sept. 
Th: Theatre of Edmond Rostand. Dr. Archibald Maidan. 
Direct Popular Legislation. Dr. Charles S. Lobingier. 
Frank F. Stone: California’s Most Gifted Sculptor. Illus. B. O. Flower. 
Dominant Trusts and Corporations in Colorado. J. Warner Mills. 
Tainted Mon:y and the Church. Dr. George F. Pentecost. 
Dependent Children and the State. Solomon Schindler. 
Struggles of Autocracy with Democracy at the Opening of the Twentieth 
Century. E. P. Powell. 


Art Journal.—Virtve. 1s. 6d. Oct. 
Frontispiece :—‘* Major William Clunes ” after Raeburn. 
Sir Henry Rreburn. Illus. David C. Thomson. 
Middle Temple Presentation Cup. Illus 
Painters’ Architecture. Contd. Illus. Paul Wate-house. 
Art Sales of the Season. 
Byzantine Craftsmanship. Illus. E. F. Reynolds. 
Siam. Illus. E. A. Norbury. 


Arts and Crafts.—“Svutciinson. 1s. Oct. 
W. A. Bouzuereau and J. J. Henner. Ilus. 
The National Competition. Illus. Concl. 
Applied Art at the Paris Salons. Illus. 
Atlantic Monthly.—Gay ano Biro. 1S. Sept. 
Shall the University become a er Corporation? Henry S. Pritchett. 
A Theory of Postry. Henry Timro 
‘The Problem of Federal Prinsing. Willian S. Rossiter. 
Education. Martha Baker Dunn. 
Lincoln’s Policy of Mercy. William Garrott B-own. 
President Roosevelt's Railway Policy. William Z. R’pley. 
History in Easy Lessons. ‘Thoms Wentworth Higgi:son. 
Ultimate Questions. Lafcadio Hearn. 
Significant Poetry. Feriis Greznslet. 
Badminton Magazine.—8, Henrietta Srreer. 1s. Oct. 
Letzlingen, Germany. Illus. J. L. Bashford. 
Quesr-Tempered Horses. Contd. Alfred E. T. Watson. 
With the Khirgizs of Khan Tengri. Illus. Lord O. Beauclerk. 
Dreamwold, Mass. Illus. E. Alex. Powell. 
The Past Cricket Season. Hom: Gordon. 
Hints to Young Foxhunters. Illus. Major Arthur Hughes-Onslow. 
Blackwood’s Magazine.—Briackwoop. 2s. 6d. Oct. 
Naval Education : Its Past and Future, Author of “‘A Retrograde 
Admiralty. 
My * History” Vindicated. And:ew Lang. 
With my Gun. Contd. 
Musings without Method. Contd. 
A Fifty-two Pound Salmon. Gilfrid W. Hartley. 
International ‘‘ Perils.” Kuptos 
The Battle of Mukden. With Map. Chasseur. 
Booklovers’ Magazine.—<36,, one Avenue, New York. 25 cts. 


Poland in Russia’s Hour of Tril. Tikes. Louis E. van Norman. 
The Great Sioux Festival. Illus. Rex. E. Beach. 

How Kansas was “ Rolled.” Illus. G. W. Ogden. 

Benjamin Henry Latrobe ; th: First American Architect. _ lilus. 
Our Great Canal Shibboleth. Harold Bo!ce. 


Bookman.—Hopper anv Stovcuton. 6d. Sept. rs. 
Maurice Hewlett. Illus. A. Macdonell. 
Goldwin Smith. Illus. Frank Yeigh. 
‘The Date of Knox’s Birth. D. Hay Fleming. 
Leigh Hunt. 


Bookman /America).—Dopp, Meap Anp Co., New York. 25 cts. 
Sept. 
William Busch. Illus. R. C. Brooks. 
The Bohemian Club of San Francisco. Illus. E. W. Townsend. 
‘Iwenty Years of the Republic. Contd. Illus. H. T. Peck. 
Francois Villon. R. Holbrook. 
The Passing of the Americin Comic. E. L. Hancock. 


Boudoir.—s44, Freer Street. 1s. Oct. 
Lady Abbesses. - Illus. Mme. Chabrier Reider. 
Pioneers of the Peerage. Illus. Kosmo Wilkinson. 
Motoring. . Illus. George Cecil. 


Burlington Magazine.—17, Berners Srreet. as. 6d. Oct. 

Frontispizc2 :—‘* The Letter-Reader ” after a a ] Metsu. 

‘The Use of Japanese Art to Europ. Illus. J. Holmes. 

Life of a Seventeenth Century Dutch y On Contd. Illus. Dr. W. 
Martin. 

Some Notes on Medieval Palermo. Illus. Cecilia Wearn. 

The Classification of Oriental Carpets. 

Two Lost Masterpieces of the Goldsmith’s Art. Illus. Rev. H. Thu-ston. 

The Sales of the Past Season. 

Ecclesiastical Dress in Art. Contd. Egerton Beck. 

A Newly-Discovered Altarpiece by Aless» Baldovinetti. Illus. Herbert P- 
Horne. 

Retrospective Exhibition in Berlin in 1906. H.W. S. 

J. S. Copley. Illus. William Rankin. 


C. B. Fry’s Magazine.—Newnes. 6d. Oct. 
Andrew Carnegie. W. T. Stead. 
M .chine-Made Marksmen. Illus. R. A. Barson. 
‘The Alpine Ice-Axe. Illus. 
The Gipsy of England. Illus. Ralph D. Paine. 
The Art of Peter Latham. Il!us. Eustace Miles. 
Modern Sport in Sculpture. Illus. Dr. Alfred Nossig 
The Transformation of the Bulld.g. Illus. James Watson 
Canadian Magazine.—Onraxio Pusiisuinc Co., Toronto. 25 ets. 
Sept. 
Coast Erosion, etc. ; the Wear and Tear of Ages. Illus. Aubrey Fullerton, 
Courting among the Habitants. Illus. M. B. Parent. 
Frank W. Morse. With Portrait. Cy Warman. 
Moral Heroism. J. W. Longley. 


Cassell’s Magazine.—Casseit. 6d. Oct. 
Miss Marie Hall. Llus. Isabel Brooke-Alder. 
The ‘‘ Ship” at Greenwich. Illus. Frank Banfield. 
Hallowed Ruins. Illus. C. V. Godby. 
Some Famous Stock Exchinges of the World, Illus. 
My First Picture at the Royal Acidemy. Symposium. IIlus. 
Neby Mousa ; a Second Mecca. Illus. Shibly Jamal. 
The Sentinels of the Port of London. Illus. R. Austin Freeman. 


Century Magazine.—Macmitian. 1s. 4d. Oct. 
With the Empress Dowager of China. Illus. Katherine A. Carl. 
The Empress Eugénie’s Flight from Paris. Illus. Dr. Thomas W-. 
Evans. 
Economy in Food. Russell H. Chittenden. 
The New Naval Academy at Annapolis. Illus. Randall Black-haw. 
A Strange Adventure of Shell+y’s. Illus. Margaret L. Croft. 
Unknown Pictures of Shelley. Illus. N. P. Dunn. 
Robert and Elizabeth Browning. Illus. Richard W. Gilder. 
The Recovery of the Body of John Paul Jones. Iltus. Gen. H. Porter 


Chambers’s Journal.—W. anv R. Cuampers. 7d. Oct. 
Kinsale ; a Byway in Ireland. Mrs. Georges. 
Cocoa in Trinidad. 
The Popularity of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Ruskin and Millais in Scotland, 
Discovery of the Poorman Mine, Califo-nia. 
Sir Walter Scott and Robert Sym. 


Chautauquan Magazine.—Sprincrietp, Onto. 2 dols. per ann. 


Sept. 
The Spirit o” the East. With Maps and Illus. Dr. G, W. Knox. 
Tne go Bronze Chariot in the Metropolitan Museum. Illus. Harold 
N. Fowler. 





or 
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~ Buckinghamshire Plate. Illus, 
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Connoisseur.—95, regia CHAMBERS. 1s. Oct. 
‘The Illustrations of Don Quixote. Illus. Martin Hardie. 
Don Quixote Postage Stamps. W. S. Lincoln. 
Valenciennes Lace. Tilus. OM. Jourdain. 
« Starkie Gardner. 
Furniture during the Regency an ‘Louis XV. Contd. Gaston Grament. 
Crouch Ware. Contd. Illus. Wm. Turner. 
Old Copenhagen Porcelain. Illus. z. Reuter. 
- The Viols. Il!us. Arnold Dolmetsch 
Supplements :—‘‘ The English Toilet” after C. Ansell ; “‘ Lady Hamilton” 
after Romney, etc. 


Contemporary Review.—Horace Pw ga as. 6d. Oct. 
The Story of the Peace Negoti: . pe . J. Dillon. 
The Results of Balfourism. J. A. r. 
‘Illumination in Art, Love, and Reviolins Sydney Olivier. 
/The Crisis in Hungary. Dr. Emil Reich. 
Iniquities of Poor-Law Administration. Sir Edmund Verney. 
The German Working Man and Protection. Will:am Harbutt Dawson. 
The Black- woubing o Dante. Howard Candler. 
** Greece and Macedonia.” H. N. Brailsford. 
The Evangelical Churches and the Higher Criticism. Dr, P. T. Forsyth. 


Cornhill Magazine.—Smitn, Evver. 1s. Oct. 
St. Petersburg before the Crimean War ; Reminiscences of a Diplomafist. 
‘The Picturesque Side of Trafalgar. Rev. W. H. Fitchett. 
‘The Peninsula of Gower. A. G. Bradley. 
The sateen of Radio-active Changes. W. A. Shenstone. 
Napoleon and Nelson. David Hannay, 
From a College Window. _ Contd. 


Cosmopolitan Magazine.—InrernaTionat News Co. 6d. Oct. 
Paul Morton—Human Dynamo. Illus. Edwin Lefévre. 
Story of Paul Jones. Contd. Illus. Alfred H. Lewis. 
My Life in the Vesuvian Lid. Illus. R. V. Matteucci. 
The Real John Weaver. Illus. William R. Stewart. 
Creating Fashions in Dress. Illus. Eliz. Meredith. 
Two G.rls ina Canoe. Illus. Isobel Knowles. 
Restoring the Bison to the Western Plains. Illus. Major Gordon W. Lilje. 


Craftsman.—Syracuse, New York. 25 cts. Szpt. 
Andrew D. White. Illus, 
Health and Recreation for City Children. Illus. Bertha H. Smith. 
Arnold Boecklin. Illus, Amelia von Ende. 
Concrete in Its Modern Form and Uses, Illus. Charles de Kay. 
Prehistoric and Puebio Community Dwellings. Illus. George W. James. 
Cisic Art in Portland, Oregon. Lilus. Frank Ira White. 
The Improvement of "Towns. Raymond Unwin. 


Critic.—G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 25 cts. Sept. 

Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke. W. G. Paulson Townsend. 

—. iration for Wagner’s ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde.” Jeannette L. Gilder. 
iladelphia in Literature. Illus. Anne H. Wharton. 

Seeial History of the United States in Caricature. Contd, Illus. Frank 
Weitenk..mpf. 

Glim of John Hay. J. B. G. 

The Sane Reader. Annie Russell Marbl>. 

Southern Writers, Mrs. L. H. Harris. 

Ellery Channing and His Table-Talk. Concl. F. B. Sanborn. 


The East and the West.—19, Devanay Street.” 1s. Oct. 
The Effect of the 5 Victories upon India. Rev. C. F. Andrews. 
The Baptism of Purdah Women in India by Deaconesses. Bishop Cl.fford. 
Lessons froin the Life of St. Patrick. Rev. Newport J. D. White. 

Islam in Arabia. Rev. S. M. Zwemer. 

Vocation and Preparation for eek 5 Work. Bishop Gau'. 

Vocation to Missionary Service. Rev. . Paimer. 

The Society for the Diffusion of Christian a General Knowledge in China. 

Rev. Timothy Richard. 

The Raw Kaffir and the Christian. Bishop Baynes. 
The South African Native Problem. Rev. Peter Green. 


Economic Review.—Macmitian. 5s. Sept. 
Immigration, Herbert Samuel. 
Speculation in the Iron Market, 
The Wages Beard of Victoria. G. G 
‘The Present Position of the Land Te wi. Hock. 


Educational Review.—20, Hich Horzorn. 1s. 8d. Sept. 
Educational Progress of the Year. Howard J. Rogers. 
Economy in Education. With Chart. Charles S. Hartwell. 
Manhattan Trade School for Girls. Mary S. Woolman. 
‘The Mind of the Undergraduate. George P. Baker. 
The ee Use of Psychology in Teaching. Mary K. Benedict. 


ngineering Magazine.—222, Stranp. 1s. Oct. 

Preliminary \ ork on the Panama Canal. John F. Wall:ce. 
Recent Progress on the Cape-to-Cairo Railway. With Map and Illus. J: 

Hartley Knight. 
The Dock- Yards and Ship-Building Plants of Japan. With M p and Illus. 
Brass Foundry Records and Costs. H. Deighton. 
The Mechanical Features of the Eatersnticead Exposition at Liége. Illus. 

n Ramakers. 

Modern hover Plant Des‘gn and Economics. Illus. Franz Koester. 
High-Speed Steelin the Factory. O. M. Becker and Walter Brown. 


Engineering Review.—104, Hich Hotrorn. 6d, Sept. 15. 
Recent Practice in Refuse Disposal. W. Francis Goodrich, 
Newport Tiansporter Bridge. Illus. 
Dover Harbour Works. Iius. W. Noble Twelvetrees. 
House Drainag:. Illus. Gerard J. G. Jensen. 
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OF REVIEWS. 


English Illustrated Magazine.—358, Srranp. 6d. Oct. 
hton House, I[lus. J. Harris Stone. 
fate Days of ‘Trafalgar. Lieut. L. B. ——. 
oat by Machinery. IHus. H. Wood Sm 
The Poetry and Philosophy of Water a amiga Illus. John Swaffham, 


Expositor.—Hopper anv SrouGuTon, 1s. Oct. 
The Limitatioas of Christ’s Knowledge. Prof. A. E. Garvie, 
The Revealing of the Trinity. Dr. Newport J. D. White. 
The Life of Christ according to St. Mark. Prof. W. H. Bennett. 
Cases of Conscience in the Ethical Teaching of St. Paul. Rev. George 
ackson, 
Iconium. Contd. Prof. W. M. Ramsay. 


Fortnightly Review.—Cuarman anv HAtt. 2s-6d. Oct 
Russia’s Line of Least Resistance. Srecto. 
Peace in the Far East. Alfred ae, 
The Problems of Heredit Dr. C. W. Saleeby. 
Sir Thomas Browne and His Fawsly. a el Minchin, 
Notes on a Citizen Army. Earl of Dundonald. 
England’s Strength in Asia. Sir Thomas Holdich. 
Wei-Hai-Wei and Chusan. Demetrius C. Boulger. 
To the Snake Dance in Arizona. Harriet Munroe. 
Christopher Marlowe. Contd. . L. Courtney. 
Technical Education in Germany. ty: L. Bashford. 
A Plea for the Religious Drama. B. W. Findon. 
Cricket asa Game. Gerald W. Sympson. 
French Life and the French Stage. John F. Macdonald. 


Gentleman’s Magazine.—Cuarto anv Winnvs. 1s. Oct. 
Medizval Cookery. Darley Dale. 
The Teelings. Albi Norman, 
Charing Cross and Its Immediate Neighbourhood. Concl. J. Holden 
MacMichael. 
The Reali of Faéry. Robert Biukmyre. 
John Stockwood ; an Elizabethan Schoolmaster. Foster Watson. 
A Chat about Snuff. W. Whytock. 
Geographical Journal.—Epwarp StTanrorp. 2s. Sept. 15. 
On the Nile Flood and Its Variation. With Map and Illus. 
‘Exploration in Asiatic Turkey. With Map and Illus. Col. P. H. H. Massy. 
A Journey Among the Highlands of Chili. With Map and Illus. E. C. Young. 


Girl’s Own Paper.—., Bouverie Street. 6d. Oct. 
Reminiscences of Oliver Wendell Holmes. Adelaide Bush. 


Girl’s Realm.—12, PortuGat Street. 6d. Oct. 
Hans Christian Andersen. Illus. Bella Sidney Woolf. 
The Art of Jewelling and Enamelling. Illus. Christina Gowans-Whyte, 


Grand Magazine.—Newnes. 4¢d. Oct. 
A French Naval Officer on I’Entente Cordiale. 
The Guards of Gibraltar. Ex-Sergt. Johu Scriven. 
The Conquest of the Snows in the Himalayas. pees Candler. 
Origins of the Commonplace. Capt. G. A. Ho} 
Some Yiunkee Recipes for Success. i. Sidney Paternoster. 
On Earning Pocket-Money. G. E. Moysey. 
The Psychology of the Audience. Symposium of Actors. 
Do We eat Too Much? 
No. Dr. Litton Forbes. 
Yes. Dr. John Haddon. 
Next Weck’s Weather. T.S. Muir. 
Great Thoughts.—4. St. Brive Strert. 6d. Oct. 
Dr. W. Holman Bentley. With Portrait. W. Durban. 
Francis Turner Palgrave. With Portr.it. R. P. Downes. 
Dr. W. J. Dawson. With Portrait. Raymond Blathwast. 
Miss Marie Hall. Wi:h Portrait. Marion Gardiner, 


Harper’s Monthly Magazine.—45, ALBemarte STREET. 1s, Oct. 
The Free Kindergarten. Illus. Hamilton W. Mabie. 
Back to Indiana. Illus. Elmore E. Peake. 
The Slave-Trade of To-day. Contd. . Illus. H.W. Nevinson. 
American Diplomacy. Illus. Dr. J. B. Moore. 
Hours with a Crow. Harold S. Deming. 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ King Henry VI.” Illus. E. A. Abbey. 
Veules ; a Norman Comedy. Illus. G., B. Fife. 
Breeding Beneficial Insects, Illus. H. A. Crafts. 


Idler.—CuHattro anp Winpus. 6d. Oct. 
A Scramble on the Wellen-Kiippe. Illus. Ernest E. Stock. 


yey eee ag gf Ht NWIN. 28. 6d. Oct. 
The Outlook for Social Reform. C. F. G. Masterman. 
A Vision of England. C. R. Buxton. 
‘The Re-Organisation of Russia. Sir H. H. Johnston. 
English Educational Ideas. ‘The Head Master of Dulwich. 
The Religion of all Gcod Men. H. W. Garrod. 
A Hope for British Drama. E. F, Spence. 
Nature-Books by White, Jefferizs, and Thoreau. F. J. Shaw. 
Gemistus Pletho. E. M. Forster. 
Procedure in the House of Commons. F. W. Hirst. 


Interpreter.—Simpkin. 1s. Oct. 
The Still Small Voice of the Scriptures. Canon fanday. 
Sin and Modern Thought. Rev. W. R. Inge. 
Nehemiah. Rev. W. Emery Barnes. 
The Book cf Jonah. Prof. A. S. Peake. 
The Birth of Christ in the New Testament. Contd. Rev. W. C. Allen. 
A Critical Study of the Life of David. J. F. Stenning. 
Some Last Words on Miracles. Rev. F. W. Orde Ward. 
Protestant Criticism of the New Testament in Germany. C. L, Broun. 
The Chu:ch and Open-Air Preaching. Rev. F.T, Woods. 











Oct. 


Swaffham, 


ev. George 


Oct. 


Vhyte, 





Oct. 








YLIM 


LEADING CONTENTS OF 


Irish Monthly.—M. H. Girt, Dupuis. 6d. Oct. 


Father Wilham Hughes. M. R. 


Journal of the Royal United Service Institution.—J. J. Kew:Her. 
2s. Sept. 15. 
The Comfort of Troops on Active Service. Capt. E. D. Swinton. 
The Imperial Yeomanry in 1905. Col. H. Le Roy-Lewis. 
The Formatien of a Royal Army Reserve Staff Corps of Officers for the 
British and Indian Armies. Major W. Kirkpatrick. 


Lady’s Realm.—Hurcuinson. 1s. Oct. 
Misses Casella’s Pictures painted in Wax. Illus. Gladys B. Crozier. 
English oe rights and Their Methods. Illus. E. Keble Chatterton, 
Diplomatic London. Illus. Walter T. Roberts. 
The Venetian Girl. Illus. Lenore Van der Veer. 
The Art of Shooting: Illus. Gladys Beattie Crozier. 
Nursing as a Career for Women, Illus. A. Eunice T. Biggs. 


Leisure Hour.—4, Bovverie Srreer. 6d. Oct. 
Ruskin College. Illus. Hugh B. Philpott. 
Six Years at the Russian Court. Concl. Illus. M. Eagar. 
The Royal Scots Greys. lus. 
The Jumping Spider. Illus. 
The ’Buses and ’Busmen of London. 
In Chancery. F. M. Holmes. 


Frank Stevens. 


Illus. George A. Leask. 








Library Association Record.—s3, C.are MARKET. 1s. Sept. 15. 
The Reference Department in the Municipal Library. Ernest A. Savage. 
Books brought into Relation with One Another, and made Operative Concl. 

Basil Anderton. 

Library World.—181, QuEEN Victoria Street. 6d. Sept 
The Second Cambridge Meeting of the Library Association, . 
Library Ass‘stants and the Study of Literature. W. C. B. Sayers. 

London M- gazine.—Harmswortn. 4d. Oct. 
The Fighting Lif: of Nelon. Illus. James Barr. 
Country House Life. Illus. Lady Violet Greville. 
Nelson and the Victory. Illus. Walter Wood. 
How We are b:ing poisoned. Contd. Robert H. Sherard. 
Lady Hamilton ; Nelson’s Nonpareil. Illus. Rudolph de Cordova. 
The Renaissance: of Jewellery. Illus. Arthur Lawrence. 
The Fairyland of Science. Contd. Garrett P, Serviss. 
Longman’s Magazine.—Loncmans. 6d. Oct. 
Sutherlandshire in the Seventies. Jvhn B. Grahame. 
On Asia’s Kemotest Waters. Major R. L. Kennion., 
McClure’s Magazine,—10, Rearenn STREET, STRAND. 10 cts. 
Sept. 
Kansas and the Standard Oil Company. Illus. Ida M. Tarbell. 
On Bright Angel Train, Arizona. Iilus. William Allen White. 
Metchnikoff’s Discoveries ; Prulonging the Prime of Life. Illus. Arthur 
E. Macfarlane. 

Macmillan’s Magazine.—Macmittan. 1s. Oct. 
Sir Thomas Br-wne. Daniel Johnston. 
Peak Hill, Australia ; the Gieat Land of Gold. R. M. Macdonald. 
Nelson’s Autograph. 
Quack Doctors. 
A Salmon of the Black Pool. Charles Edwardes. 
Pageants. 
Maximilian de Béthune; the Memoirs of a Minister of France. H. C. 

Macdowall. 


Millgate Monthly.—22, Lonc Mittcatr, MAncuestFR. 3d. Oct. 
George Jacob Holyoake. With Portrait. W. Henry Brown. 
Democracy in the States. Illus. Edward Porritt. 

Millgate and Its Associations. Illus. W. E. A. Axon. 
The Decay of Parliamentary Government. J. A. Hobson. 
Shelley ; the Poet of Hope. With Portrait. 

Towards Idealism. James Haslam. 


Monthly Review.— 
India and Imperial Control. E. 
Evolution in the Heavens. Miss A 
Pisa. Arthur Symons. 
athe Imperial German Navy. L. Cope Cornford. 
“he Naval Power of Germany. V. 
A Tomb at Ravenna. _Iilus. ‘Julia Cartwright. 
yeni Consolidation by Telegraphy. 
an Irish Stream. Lemon Grey. 
The History of Cretan Discontent. D,G. Hogarth. 
Workmen’s Trains. Edwin A. Pratt. 
Munsey’s Magazine.—Horace Marsnatt. 6d. 
One Thousand Years of American History. 
The Wave of Reform in America. Illus. 
John F. Stevens; the New Chief Engineer at Panama. 
G. N. Paine. 
The Centenary of Trafalgar. Fred T. Jane. 
The Great Catharine of Russia. Edgar Saltus. 
The American Saddle-Horse. Charles E. Trevathan. 
The Playwright and His Profits. Acton Davies. 
Jamestown, Virginia ; the Cradle of the Republic. 


National Review,—23, Ryper Street. 
Episodes of the Month. 
Czsar and the Sentiment: alists. Ignotus. 
The Ligue des Patriotes, etc. ; Franc-Parler. 
The New Balance of Power in the Far East. 
Barrow. 


ouN Murray. 2s. 6d. Oct. 


ohn Solano. 


. M. Clerke. 


Oct. 


With P ortrait. 


Illus. E. A. Alderman. 
as. 6d. Oct. 


Paul Dérouleéde. 


Lieut.-Gen. Sir Edmund 
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The Clergy and Commercial Morality. The Hon. and Rev. James Adderley. 
The Case for Sweden. Professor Edén. 

An Academy of Literature ; a Stronghold of Art. A. C. 
A Visit to Baku. Earl of Ronaldshay. 

American Affuirs. A. Maurice Low. 

The Problem of the Trained Nurse. Lady Helen Munro Ferguson. 
Japanese Education and Character. E. P. Culverwell. 

A Century’s Praise of Nelson. Miss Esther Hallam, 

The Hungarian Crisis, Francis Kossuth. 

Greater Britain. 


New England Magazine.— 
The Portland Exposition. Illus. Waldon Fawcett. 
John Myles, Baptist. Henry L. Shumway. 

The City of Minneapolis. Ruby Danenbaum. 
The Ruins of Mitla. Illus. G. F. Paul. 

The “ Speak-Out ” Age. Roderick N. Matson. 
Matters in Alaska. A. G. Kingsbury. 


New Ireland Review.—Burns anp Oates. 6d. Oct. 
The Outlanders of Ulster. Arthur Synan. 
From Dublin to Alaska. Joseph P. Fallon. 


Bencon. 


5, Park Sq., Boston. 25 cts. Sept. 


Clontarf. Arthur Clery. 
The Muse of Sir Samuel Ferguson. Rev. E. N. gle. 
The Reality of Redistribution. A. E. Clery. 


The Story of the Harp. Rev. G. O'Neill. 
Nineteenth Century and After.—Srorriswoove. 

The New Allignce. Herbert Paul. 

The German Danger to South Africa. O. Eltzbacher. 

The Rupture between Norway and Sweden. Sir Henry Seton Karr. 

Pe Liberal Unionist Party. Concl. Sir West Ridgeway. 
A Municipal Concert Hail for London. Frederick Verney. 

The True Foundations of Empire; the Hoae and the Workshop. 

Violet R. Markham. 

~ Study of History in Public Schools. C. H. K. Marten. 
Rosadi’s “ Trial of Jesus.” Rev. Septimus Buss. 

y Indian Retrospect and Some Comments. Ameer Ali. 

Sir Walter Scott on his ‘‘ Gabions.”” Hon. Mrs. Maxwell Scott. 


as. 6d. Oct. 


Miss 


Joseph II. and Princess Eleonore Li-chtenstein; an Eighteenth Century 
tpisode in Viennese Ccurt Life. Baroness Suzette de Zuylen de 
Nyevelt. 


Oswald Crawfurd. 
Queen Christina’s Min‘ature-Painter. 


Nature Gardens. 
Alexander Cooper ; 
Williamson. 
How Poor-Law Guardians Spend their Money in Scotland. 

Baird. 


The Wooing of the Electors, 


North American Review. mm M. HEINEMANN. 50 Cts. 
American Democracy in ~ Far Ez Rev. Chas. H. Brent. 
ohn Hay in Literature. D. H aeuie 
The Leger.d of the Standard Oil Company. 
Our Chinese Treaties and Their Enforceinent. 
‘The Menace of Mormonism. S. M. Cullom. 
State of Primary Education in Ireland. Michael McDonnell. 
The New Ge: man Customs Tariff N. I. Stone, 

Our Failure in Porto Rico. Gen. Roy Stone. 

The Urgent Need of Waterway Legislation. Lewis M. Haupt. 
Women on School Boards. Kate Gannett Wells. 

Sergé lulitch Witté. Charles Johnston. 

President Castro’s Message. A Venezuelan Citiz_n. 


Occasional Papers.—Banx Cuamsers, CarFax, Oxrorp. 6d. 
Sept. 15. 

D. S. Merejkowski. > 

Rathmell Wilson. 

Wilfrid M. Leadman. ‘ 


Dr. George C. 
Sir Alex.nder 
Michael MacDonagh. 

Sept. 


G. H. Montague. 
Stephen W. Nickerson, 


The Acropolis. 
Concerning Aubrey Beardsley. 
Athletic Sports ; a Modern Craze. 
The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. 
Pagan and Mystic. W. M. Letts. 


Occult Review.—164, ALDERSGATE STREET. 
The Occult and the Law. Alfred Fellows. 
Hypnotism Old and New. Arthur J. Lambert. 
Lesser Mysteries of the Life of Life. A. E. Wait 
Psychical Records. 
The Occult in the Nearest East. 





Contd. A. Goodrich-Freer. 


Open Court.—Kecan Pau. 6d. Sept. 
Ossip-Lourié. 

H. R. Evans. 

Albert J. Edu unds. 


Maxime Gorki. 
‘reweyism. Illus. 
Buddhist and Christian Gospels. 


Pall Mall Magazine.—Newron Srreet, Horsorn. 6d. Oct. 
London, the Cinderella of the Cities. Illus. John Burns. 
Velasquez in Yo: kshire ; a Visit to Rokeb; Hall. Illus. C. Lewis Hind. 
Lord Curzon of Kedle:ton. Illus. An Old Schoolfellow. 
Hon, Alfred Lyttelton at Home. Illus. Emmie Avery Keddell. 


The Life Story of the Swallow-Tail Moth. Illus. John J. Ward. 
Trafalgar ; a Retrospect. Illus, J. E. Patterson. 
The People and Scenery of the Urals. Illus. W. H. Shockley 


The > Club. Illus. Sidney Le 


The Egg Harvest of Flamboro.gh Head, Illus. J. A. Owen. 


Parents’ Review.—26, Victoria StrEET. 6d. Oct. 
Religious Education of Children. Bishop Boyd-Carpenter. 

‘The Character of Hamlet. Richard Dickins. 

Digestion and Di.t. Dr. Ralph W. Wilson. 

Indirect Character-Tra:ning. R. Amy Pennethorne, 
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. Pearson’s Magazine.—C. A. Pearsox. 6d. Oct. 
~The Nelson Portraits. Illus. Horatio, Third Earl Nelson. ~ 
Stories of Lord Nelson. Illus. Turner Morton. 


> The Romance of the Victory, Wlus. Marcus Woodward. 
Where Nelson was born bred. Illus. M. Tindal. 


~ The Battle of Trafalgar. Illus. B. Fletcher Robinson. 
The Nelson Room at Trafalgar. Illus. S. Bridge-Worth. 


Philosophical Review.—Macmitian. 3s. Sept. 
The Method of a Metaphysic of Ethics. Prof. W. R. Sorley. 
‘The Philosophical Views of Ernst Mach. Dr. Eich Becher. 
Philosophy in the Nineteenth Century. Contd. Prof. G. T. Ladd. 
Stages of the Discussion of Evolutionary Ethics. Dr. ‘I’. de Laguna. 


* progtivig. pertew. Wa. Reeves. 3d. Oct. 
“Progress. Dr. J. H. Bridges. 

The New East. Frederic Hariison. 

Levelling Up. F. S. Marvin. 

The Native Problem in South Africa. A. Werner. 

Horatio Nelson. S. H. Swinny. 


Practical Teacher.—Neison. 6d. Oct. 
* The Statute Law affecting English Secondary Schools. 


Psychological Review.—Macmiian. socts. Sept. 
ifference between Men and Women in the Recognition of Colour and 
the Perception of Sound. Mabel L. Nelson. 
Extensity and Pitch. Knight Dunlap. 
A Motor Theory of Rhythm and Discrete Association. Contd. R. H. 
Stetson. 
Quiver.—Casseti. 6d. Oct. 
Class Missions; Leverage to Higher Levels. Illus. D. L. Woclmer. 
Our Children’s Working-Partics. Llus. Ellen T. Masters. 
ae House; a Centre of Light in Canning Town. Illus. Huzh B. 
hilpott. 
Rev. J. H. Jowett. Illus. Bernard Alderson. 
Proctor, New England ; a Model Community. Illus. Day A. Willey. 


! Railway Magazine.—30, Fetter Lane. 6d. Oct. 
How Expresses exchange Train Staffs and Tablets. Illus. G. A. Sekon. 
Dock and Harbour Development by Britixh Railways. Illus. W. Parser. 
Eighty Years of B.itish Locomotive Practice. Illus. Charles Rous- 
arten. 
The Grand Trunk Railway, Canada. Illus. John Wardle. 
The New Swing Bridge at Trowse. Illus. ‘ Brunel Redivivus.”’ 
The Evolution of Our Railroads. Illus. James F. Vickery. 
The Public Time-Table Books of Our Chief Railways. Illus. R. E. 
Charlewood. 
Improvements in Train Services, 1837-1905. W. J. Scott. 


Review of Reviews.—(America). 13, Astor Piace, New York. 
25cts. Oci. 
The Making of a Modern Treaty of Peace. With Portraits. Louis E. Van 
Norman. 
How-St. Petersburg received the News of Peace. W. T. Stead. 
weet Elder Statesman and Peace. Illus. Adachi K nnosuke. 
ew York’s Great Art Museum. Illus. Charles dz Kay. 
What the New President is planning fur the University of Illinois. With 
Portrait. President E. J. James. 
The Nimtah Land Opening. Iilus. 
Mexican Water-Power' Development. Illus. P. C. Martin. 
President Diaz on Transcontinental ‘I'rade. Henry Stead. 
The Future of British India. Sir Henry Cotton. 
American Life Insurance on Trial. Walter Wellman. 


Review of Reviews.—Me sourne. od. August. 
British New Guinea. Contd. Illus. Staniforth Smith. 
General Booth. With Portrait. W. H. Judkins. 
Taterviews on Topics of the Month— 
Rey. E. Culliford on the Inter-State Labour Cong-ess. With Portrait. 
; W. P. Reeves. _ With Portrait. 
§ Commander Booth-Tucker on the Salvation Army as Coloniser. 
W. E. Geil; Round the World after Missionaries. With Po: trait. 
The Church and Social Problems. With Portrait. Max Hirsch. 
Commissioner H. Rider ae, oo With Portrait. W. T. Stead. 
udge Lindsey, of Denver. ith Portrait. W. H. Judkins. 
‘irst Impressions of the Theatre. Contd. W. T. Stead. 


Royal Magazine.—C. A. Pearson. 4d. Oct. 
Little Models. Titus. Lenore Van der Veer. . 
The Wasp and Its Ways. Illus. John Glenfield. 
A Cross-Channel Railway. Illus. F. E. Baily. 
The Cabul Massacre. Illus, Walter Wood and Sergeant Edward Terr. 


Scottish Geographical Magazine.—Epw. Stranrorp. 1s. 6d. 
Sept. 15. 
Some Ge: graphical Peculiarities of the Indian Peninsula. Cameron Morti- 


son. 
The French Antarctic Expedition. With Map. 
Bathymetric] Survey of the Fresh-Water Lochs cf Scotland. Contd. Sir 
ohn Murray and others. £ 
Colonel Harding in Remotest Barotseland. Illus. S. H. F. Capenny. 
Elisée Reclus, 1830-1905. Prof. Patrick Geddes. 


Seribner’s Magazine.—Heinemann. 1s. Oct. 
A Colorado Bear Hunt. Illus. Theodore Roosevelt. 
‘The Coup d’Etat of Louis Napoleon. F. J. Stimson. 
Shrines of the Saharan Desert. Illus. Dwight L. Elmendorf. 


ii seuee and Diaries of Geo:ge Bancroft. Contd. Illus. M.A. de Wolfe 
owe. 
| A Great Hall at the Sorbonne and Its D.coration. Illus. Ru sell Sturgis. 


THE Review or Reviews. 





Strand Magazine.—Newnrs. 6d. Oct. 
The Story of My Life. Ccrtl. Illus. Father Gapon. , 
‘The Most Beautiful Place in the World. Hlus. Symposiuin. 
‘The Eff.ct of Diet and Climate on the Face. Illus. W. Fauconberg. 
Sir John Aird. With Portraits. 
Miss Alice Roosevelt. With Portraits. 
Rufus Isaacs. With Portraits. 
Teaching French Pronunci:tion by Machinery, Illus. Grace Ellison. 
The Life Story of a Hever-Fly. Illus. John J. Ward. 

Sunday at Home.—4, Bouverim Street. 6d. Oct. 

Dr. James Monro Gibson. Illus. 
A Day on the Arethusa. IMlus. The Editor. 
Rev. R. S. Hawker. Illus. Rev. H. Smith. 


Beza ; One of the Reformation Heroes. With Portrait. Rev. W. Harvey- 


Jellie. 
The Death of Nelson. Illus Edward W. Matthews, 
Alcoholism in France. Illus. W. Soltau. 
Dr, Joseph Edkins. With Portrait. W. Nelson Bi ton. 
‘Sunday Strand.—Newnses. 6d. Oct. 
Tolstoy. Ulus. Netta Peacock. 
The Unemployed and Their Relief. Illus. Chas. J. L. Clarke. 
Wales revisited ; Interview with Evan Roberts. Illus. G. 7. B. Dav’s. 
'T. R. Blumer and His Bible Class. Illus. - Rev. W. Bardsley Brash. 
Temple Bar.—Macmitian. 1s. Oct. 
Militia Life in Georgian Days. Lady Newdigate-Newdegate. 
Lord Bacon’s Married Life. Edward Manson. 
Japanese Problems. Count Okuma. 
Theosophical Review.—161, New Bonp Street. 1s. Sept. 15. 
The Talmud and Theosophy. 
Eastern and Western Ideals of Life. Annie Besant. 
Philo : Concerning the Logos. Concl. G. R. S. Mead. 
What is Beauty? Concl. Powis Hou't. 
Ancient Architecture and Its Mysteries. M.C. B. 
In Praise of the Mere Intellect. S. Corbett. 
Treasury.—G. J. Parmer. 6d. Oct. 
Bishop Wordsworth and His See. Douglas Macleane. 
St. Etheldreda, Queen and Abbess. Illus. Dr, E. Herm‘tag2 Day. 
Round the Nore ina Mission Steamer. Donald Maxwell. 
Sunday Morning at the Farm. George Rodwell. 
Some Churches in Rome. Illus. A Wanderer. 
‘The Position of Women; the Old Order Changeth. Mildred Ransom 
Design in Nature. Illus. F.C. Kempson. 
University Review.—Suerratr anv HuGues. 6d. Sept. 
Rise and Progress of the Student Christian Movement. Walter W. Seton. 
‘The Present Position of Trinity College, Dublin. John Butler Burk=. 
Expenditure on Education : the Need for an Inquiry. W.M. J. Williams. 
The Teaching of History in Elementary Schools. J. ‘Turner. 
Westminster Review.—Mar.eorouGH. 2s. 6d. Oct. 
The Decay of Parliament. Lord Byron. 
Modern Theories of the Balance of ‘Trade. Paul E. Rob-rts. 
Liberalism in Its Dotage. W. M. Lightbody. 
Municipal Enterp:ise. John Jamieson. 
The Scottish Judgment and the Free Churches, Griffith Jones. 
Horatio Nelson, Captain's Mate. Percy Cross Stand.ng. 
Tennant of Anstruther. G. A. Sinclair. 
Women among the Nations. Frances Swiney. 
‘The Kew Gardens Feud. Arthur R. Hunt. 
Whisky and Wine. A. Stodart Walker. 
Mary Tudor; a Princess of England. D.C. Pedder. 
Wide World Magazine.—Newnes. 6d. Oct. 
Villages of Violin-Makers. Illus. Chas. J. L. Clarke. 
Sudd-Cutting on the Nile. Illus. F. R. Boardman. 
The Bastille of Poland. Illus. Marie Novostseff. 
Candelaria ; the Princess of the Seris. Illus. Julia Davis Chandler. 
** Ben-Hur” and the Bandits. Illus. Edmund G. Kinyon, 
Our German Canoe Trip. Illus. David McLean. 5 
My Experiences in Canada, Illus, Percy H. Gentleman. 
Windsor Magazine.—Warp, Lock. 6d. Oct. 
The Art of G. Hillyard Swinstead. Illus. B.A. Clarke. 
The Human Side of the German Emperor. Illus. Poultney B’gzlow. 
Archery and “ Freezing.” Illus. Ernest Thompson Seton. 
Curious Survivals of Ancient Customs. Illus. Eustace Walker. 
The Sponge-Fishing Industry. Illus. M. Dinorben Griffith and Dr. Sawyer. 
Woman at Home.—Hopper. 4d. Oct. 
The Story of the Empress Eugénie. Illus. Jane I, Stoddart. 
World’s Work and Play.—HEinemann. 18. Oct. 
An English Engineering Triumph at the Coolgardie Gold Fields. Illus. 
Ambrose Talbot. 
The Education of an Artist. Contd. Illus. C. Lewis Hind. 
Might we eat much less and be better for It? Home Counties. 
How Huddersfield saves Its Babies. Illus. 
Hous: Ideas for the Householder and Business Man. Il!us. H. C. 
Among the Cottages at Letchworth. Illus. George Turnbul!. 
What the Motor-Car has done for France. J. J. Conway. 
‘The Calling of a Chemist. H. Wippell Gadd. 
Mr. Apostoloff’s Revolution in Bread-Making. Illus. 
Young Man.—4, Lupcate Circus. 3d. Oct 
General Booth. Illus. Charles T. Bateman. 
The Stones of Ruskin. Illus. W. Bail ey Kempling. 
Diversions of a Book-Hunter. A Reviewer. 
Young Woman.—4, Lupcate Circus. 3d. Oct. 
Mrs. R. A. Torrey and Mrs, Charles M. Alexander. Illus. Geo. T. B. Davis. 
Young Women as Bell-Ringers. Illus. 
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THE FRENCH MAGAZINES. 


Annales des Sciences Politiques.—108, Boutevarp St. Gersarn, 
Paris. frs. 50c. Sept. 
The Monetary Question in West Africa. E. Baillaud. 


The Physical Deterioration of the English People. H.R. Savary. 
Prussia and the Polish Revolution in 1863. P. Matter. 
The International Agricultural Institute. G. Gidel. 

Bibliothéque Universelle,—Hacuerre. 20s. per ann. Sept. 


Diet. H. de Varigny. 

J: MeN. Whistler. beds Gillet. 
The Idyll in German Literature. 
Macedonia. Concl. M. Reader. 
The German and the French Armies. Concl. 


(: Correspondant,—31, Rue ora GUILLAUME, Paris. 
it. 10, 
Se s* 


E. de Morsier. 


. Commandant Emile Mayer. 


a fis. soc. 


The Naval Manceuvres of 1903. 
The Marriage of Talleyrand. Concl. 
The War Finances of Russia and Japan. 
Alexander Hamilton. J. Teincey. 
Vhe Sugar Crisis. L. Cadot. 
The History of Music. Arthur Coquard. 
The Liége Exhibition. G. Briand. 

Sept. 25. 


B. de Lacombe. 
H. R. Savary. 


Reminiscences. M. Vivier. 

‘The Congress of German Catholics at Strasburg. R Miller. 

The Patriotism of Taine. F. Pascal. 

The Eve of the Vienna Congress; England and the Holy See. Vte. 
de Richemont. 

Egypt and France during the Past Century. 


Grande Revue.—o, Rue Breve, Paris. 
The Paris Bar and the Civil Tribunals of the Revolution. 
Contemporary Caricature. P. Gaultier. 
Judicial Eloquence. F. Rome. 
Naples. L. Madelin. 
‘The Harems at Constantinople. 
Balzac in Italy, 1838. G. Ferry. 


Journal des Economistes.—14, Rue Ricnetiev, Paris. 


Etienne Lamy. 


2frs. soc. Sept. 
A. Douarche. 


Hélia, 


3frs. soc. 


- ‘ Sept. 

Pap etomentasy Work of the Chamber of Deputies, r904-5. André 
jesse. 
The Indian Territory in the United States. M. Laborer. 
Mercure de France.—26, Ruz pe Conpé, Paris. 2 fis. Sept. 1. 
The Death of Gambetta. Dr. A. Prieur. 
An Original Congress at Liége. M. Wilmotte. 
The Plastic Arts; Symposium. Corcl. C. Morice. 
Sept. 15. 
The Literary Sources of Lamartine’s “* Méditations.”’ 
The Yellow Peril. F. Régamey. 
Maritime Fisheries. H. ~ 
The People’s Theatre. E. Magne. 
Nicolas Germain soar C. Veriier 
Mercure Musical.—2, Rue ve Lovvors, Paris. soc. Sept. 1. 


Nietzsche on Music. J. Méraly. 
sulgarian Folk-Song. P. S. Peitavi. 


Madame Branchu. Martial Teneo. 


Nouvelle Revue.—Hacnuetre. 55 frs. per ann. 
Diplomatic Reminiscences. F. A. de La hethafousneld. 
Madame de Balbi. Contd. A. Hustin. 

Maurice Barrés. Concl. G. de Lauris. 
Great Women-Lovers. Robert Eude. 
Sept. 15. 
English Administration in the Transvaal. K. Raph. 
‘The Hungarian Crisis. Raymond Recouly. 
Camille Desmoulins asa Poet. Charles Méré. 
The Origins of Freemasonry. Armand Charpentier. 
The Clergy under the Consulate. G. Stenger. 
Literature and War. Gustave Kahn. 
<<. Levadé’s Opera, “‘ Les Hérétiques, 
+ Questions Diplomatiques et Coleniales.—19, Rue Bonaparte, 
Paris. 75c. Sept. 1. 
The French in North Africa. FE. Tallot. 
French Interests in Portugal. X. 
Gold in Madagascar in the Seventeenth Century. 
. Sept. 16, 


Sept. 1. 


” at Béziers. J. Saint-Jean. 


H. Froidevaux. 


Reace. R. de Caix. 
‘The Causes of Japanese Success. R. Dorient. 


Réforme Sociale.—s4, Ruz pe Seine, Paris. fr. 
Hamburg in Its Economic Réle. P., de amg 
Popular Instruction at St. Nicolas, Lorraine. . Delaire. 
‘Technical and Professional Education in the United States. 
A League of French Women. Mme. Marie Changeux. 
The Upper Commercial School at Mons. Abbé van Caenegem. 


Sept. 


F.L epellctier. 


La Revue.—12, Avenue bE v’OpéRA, Paris. 1 fr. Sept. x 
The Feminine Lie. Camille Mauclair. 
Religions. Count L. Tolstoy. 
Byzantium. Emile Faguet. 
The pment Organisation of the Small Bourgeoisie. Concl. G. 


Stieklo 


The Court of Constantinople. Yicam 


Cardinal Richelieu and the Duchesse d’Elbeuf. Concl. Baron A. de 
‘aricourt. 
A Century of Feminine Literature in the United States. Marie Krysinska. 
Chinese Polygamy. Concl. P. d’Enjoy. 
Customs of the Moroccan Jews. R. Recouly. 
Sept. 15. 
The Political Ideas of the Russian People. A. Ular. 
The Sweating-System in France. Dr. R. Romme. 
The Revolution and the Sale of Ecclesiastical whee - J. Benzon. 
The Rational Cultivation of Mushrooms. Illus. Douslior. 
The Modern Evolution of History-Writing. G. Peliissier, 
Social Literary Art. Gustave Kahn. 
The Court of Constantinople. Concl. 
William Bouguereau. P. Gesell. 


Revue Chrétienne.—83, Bou.zevarp 
t. 


Yrcam. 


Araco, Paris. to frs. per ann. 
Sep 
The Use of S. ffering. A. Hellurd. 
The People’s Theatre at Bussang. J. Vicnot. 
Napoleon and Russia, 1807. Vv. 
Revue des Deux Mondes. p-Maeuorre. 
The Primary School and Patriotism . Govan. 


62 frs. per ann. Sept. 1. 


Julie de Lespinasse. Contd. M os de Ségur. 

Assistance and Repression. Henri Joly. 

The Marriage*of Lamartine. Concl. R. Doumic. 

Comic Opera. Camille Bellaigue. 

The Fight against Yellow Fever. A. Dastre. 
Sept. 15. 

A Family Reconciliation in 1800. E. Daudet. 


Sociology in Action according to Recent English Novels. Th. Bentzon. 

Psycho-lherapcutics. Prof. J. Grasset. 

The Primary School and Patriot'sm. Contd. 

Versailles and Its Future. A. Bertrand. 

Edmond Dreyfus-Brisac on the Plagiarism of French Classical Writers. R. 
oumic, 

B. de Sélincourt on Giotto. T. de Wyzewa. ’ 


Revue d’Economie Politique.—22, Rve Sovrrtot, Paris. 


G. Goyau. 


20 frs. per ann. Sept. 
Two Meanings of the Word Capital. E. Chatelain. 
The Re-Purchase of the Swiss Railways. A. Achard. 


Agricultural Credit and the Free Bark. F. Bernard. 


Revue Economique Internationale.—108, Bovtevarp Sr. 
GERMAIN. 5irs. Sept. 
Great Financial Markets. R. G. Lévy. 
The Private Wealth of Italy. F. S. Nitti. 
Statistics of German Production. Concl. Prof. C. Ballod. 
German Interests in the East. Dr. L. Mueffelmann. 
‘The Kepeopling ofthe Country. L. de Seilhac. 
Revue Francaise de l’Etranger et des Colonies.—92, Ruz DE La 
Vicroire, Paris. 2 frs. Sept. 
Setubal, Portugal. Llus. P. de Oliveira, 
Revue Générale,—21, Rue pe LA ae BrussELs. 


Contd. 


12 frs. per ann. 
Sep 
The Election of the First King of the Belgians, Baron L. de 
éthune. 
Vicomte de Spoelberch de Love snjoul. F. Carez 
‘The Democratic Tendencies of the Modern Novel. 
Leys and de Braekleer at Antwerp. A. Goffin. 
Sceur Héléne de Jaurias. Jean Le Veux. 
Revue Internationale de Sociologie.—16, Rue 
18 frs. perann. Se,t. 

France Economic and Social on the Eve of the Revclution. 


J. Ageorges. 


SovurFLot, Paris. 


M. Kova- 


lewsky. 
The Elites of Democracy. N. Vaschide and G. Binet Valmer. 
Revue d’Italie.—16, Rue Notre Dame ve Loretrs, Paris. 1 fr. 
Sept. 
Adelaide Ristori. F. Febv ; 
The Partition of the Balkan “States. ltalicus. 


Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale.—s, Rve pe Mézieriés, 


Paris. 3fcs. Sept. 
Spinoza and His Contemporaries. L. Brunschvieg. 
In Search of Positive Ethics. Concl. G. Belot. 


Sully-Frudhomme and True Religion according to Pascal. C. Hémon. 


The Religicus Education of the Child. M. Bernés. 
Revue du Monde Catholique. —76, Rue pes Saints-Pirgs, Paris. 
1 fr. soc. Sept. 1. 

The Situation in the Church. Mgr. Justin Févre. 
Liberalism. Homme d’Etat. 
Jesus Christ. Concl. C. N. 
‘The Satanic Mysteries of Lourdes. 
Bossuet. ° ’ 
The Catholic Party a Necessity. Abbé Vial. 
Joan of Arc. Abbé Malassagne. 

Sept. 15. 


Contd. Mgr. L. Goursat. 


The Rights of History. J. F 

Joan of Arc. Contd, Abbé Malassagne. 

Democracy and Science and the Church. Abbé Santoni. 
Studies in Jewish History. Contd. Abbé Barret. 

The Satan:c Mysteries of Lourdes, Contd. Mgr. L. Goursat. 








Di 
f 


” ‘The War between Russia and Japan. 


. Anders Zorn. 
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Revue de Paris.—Unwin. 2 frs. soc. Sept. 1. 


* Letters to My Niece. Gustave Flaubert. 


Japanese Poetry. Noél Péri. 
Nantes. P. de Rousiers. 
The Indian Bourbon Family. G. Ferrand. 
Morocco and South Oran. Captain * * * 
Sept. 15. 
on Landscape. Louis Aubert. 
tters to My Niece. Contd, Gustave Flaub=:t. 
Spontaneous Generation. Félix Le Dantec. 
The Hierarchy of the Professions, Paul Lapie. 
Naval Lessons from the Russo-Japanese War. Lizutenant * * * 


THE GERMAN 


Deutsche Monatsschrift.—Litrzowstr. 43, Bertin, W. 2 Mks. 


Sept. 
Prospects of a Campzign in Morocco. Lieut.-Gen. von Pelet Narbonne. 
Recent Polar Research, M. W. Meyer. 
The Taxation of Companies. Dewitz. 
Fritz Lienhard’s ‘“‘ Wieland the Smith.” K. F. Knodt, 
Engineering in South-West Africa. Boethke. 
Hans von Biilow in His Letters. G. Manz. 
Economic and Intellectual Forces in the Woman Movement. 
Baumer. 


Deutsche Revue.—Deutscue VERLAGS-ANSTALT, STUTTGART. 
2 Mks. per qr. “Sept. 

What does Russia suffer from? Gen. von Lignitz. 

The Naval Supremacy of Germany. Contd. Freiherr von Schleinitz. 

Diplomatic Correspondence of Baron Meyendorff and of von Struve with 
Statesman von B., 1848-so. R. von R. 

France and the Separation of Church and State. Emile Combes. 

Rudolf von Bennigsen’s Letters. Contd. H. Oncxen. 

Art Criticism. Concl. H. Kienzl. 

Germany’s Foreign Policy. 

Could France and Germany come to an Agrcement ? 
Constant. 

Note to M. d’Estournelles. Gen. von Lignitz. 

The Madness of a War between Germany and England. Sir Robert Reid. 

The Influence of the Colonies on World-Policy and the Question of an 
International Court. M. von Brandt. 

The Witter of 1870-71. Contd. A. von W. 

Deutsche Rundsechau.—Gesr. Parret, Beri. 6 Mks. perqr. Sept. 

China <e ies of the Twentieth Century. Grat Vay von Vaya und 

zu Luskod. 


Hermann Kurz. 


Dr. Gertrud 


M. d’Estournelles de 


Concl. Isolde Kurz. 

Curt Freiherr von Maltzahn, 
Thera. F. von Duhn. 

‘The Economic Significance of Morocco. 
The Exhibition of Landscape-Painting at Berlin. 


T. Fischer. 
W. Gensel. 


‘Kritik der Kritik.—Scuesiscue Vertags-AnsTatt, BresLav.. 30 Pf. 


Sept. 
ulius Meier-Graefe on Bicklin. Konrad Miiller-Kaboth. 
he Actor and the Critic. Ferdinand Gregovi. 
The Review Copy. A. Haltert. 


Kunstgewerbeblatt.—E. A. Szemann, Letpzic. 1 Mk. Sept. 
Porcelain in Architectural Decoration. Illus. E. Zinmmermann. 


Monatsschrift fir Binae. wad Land.—Rermar Hopsinc, Berwin. 


3 S. pergr. Sept. 
Sixtus Karl von Kapffs. Contd. G. Michael. 
aques Dalcroze. E. Blocher. 
ohann Sebastian Bach. P. Peschko. 


THE ITALIAN 


2 Civilta Cattolica.—Via RipETTA 246, Rome. Sept. 2. 
The Miracle of St. Januarius at Naples. 
The Evil Effects of Secularisation. 
Pietro Paez ; an Eighteenth Century Apostle to Abyssinia. 
The So-called Religious Problem of Our Day. 

Sept. 16. 

The Fortunes of a Pontifical Brief (1803). 
The Four Gospels ; a Study in Apologetics. 
Holy Mass in the Middle Ages. 
The Congress of Strasburg. 


* Emporium.—Bercamo. 1s frs. per ann. Sept. 
iihes. V. Pica. r . . 
Claude Debussy. Camille Mauclair. 

Through the Middle Ages. Illus. V. Rossi. 

The Abbey of Grottaferrata. Illus. A. J. Ruscori. 

Recent Restoratiuns in Florence. Illus. R. Pantini. 


Nuova Antologia.—Corso Umeerto I: 131, Rome. 46 frs. per ann. 


Contd. 


pt. 1. 
The Greatest Venetian Landscape-Painter. R. Paulucci de Calboli. 
German Contemporary Literature. Barbara Allason. 
Along the Norwegian Fiords. Gisella Fadin. 
Celebrations in Honour of Lazzaro Papi. Illus. C. F. Ansaldi. 
Genera! L. dal Verme. 


The New University of Naples. E. Zabban 
The Battle of Tsushima. Illus. 
A Difficult Moment in Italian Politics. XXX. 
, Sept. rs. ; 
Two Chapters in the History of Lake Como, Prof. C. Segré. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Revue Universelle.—17, Ruz Montparnasse, Paris, Sept. r. 
Boulogne. Illus, B. H. Gausseron, 
The District Movement in France. With Msp. C. Brun. 


Provincial Colonies in Paris. With Maps. J. Plantadis. 


r ; mept. 15 
Jules Dalou and Félix Ziem. Illus. 


C. Saunier. 
Université Catholique.—2s, Ruz pu Prat, Lyon. 11 frs. per half- 
: year, Sept. 
Four Centuries cf the Concordat. C. de Lojudie. 
The Virgin Mary in French Literature. A, Lepitre. 
The Poetical Work of Dante. P. Fontaine. 
Another Word on Feminism. J. Laurentie. 
Princess Wilhelmina of Prussia. Contd. M. M. 


MAGAZINES. 


75. 


Nord und Siid.—Sresennurenerstr. 11, Brestau. 2 Mks. Sept. 
Selma Lagerlof. With Portrait. K. W. Goldschmidt. 
Plato’s Idea of the Origin of the State. C. Schindler. 
Reminiscences. Concl. Hans Blum, 
Irish Sagas. Beda Prilipp. 
Albert von Keller. Erich Felder. 
The Penal Code and Soc‘al Policy, L. Fuld. 
Socialistische Monatshefte.—Beurusrr. 2, Bertin. 50 Pf. Sept. 


The Social Democratic Meeting at Jena. E. Bernstein. 

Parties and Trade Unions. A. von Elm. 

bites 53 and Social Demscracy. R. Calwer. 

France and Morocco. Max Schippel. 

A Political Strike of the Masses in Germany. W. Heine. 

Centralisation and Federalism in Social Democracy. H. Lindemann. 

The Centre and Legislation for Mines. O. Hue. 

Stimmen aus Maria Laach.—Hkrper’scuEe, VERLAG, FREIBURG, 
BaLen. Sept. 

Employers and Employés in Large Industries. H. Koch. 

Japanese Feelings and Hopes. A. Huonder. 

Natural Right and Positive Right. Concl. V. Cathrein. 

Ida Grafin Hahn-Hahn. A. Stockmann. 


Ueber Land und Meer.—Deurscue Vekvacs-ANSTALT, STUTTGAKT. 
t Mk. Heft 12. 

The Liittich Exhibition. Illus. F. D. Waldmann, 

Franz Metzner. Illus. H. Ostwald. 

Ellen Key. With Portrait. Anna Brunnemann. 

The Modern Liner. Illus. Graf E. Reventlow. 

Artists’ Model: in Rome. Illus. G. R. Ross. 


Westermann’s Monatshefte.—Bxaunscuweic. 
Karl Rodbertus. With Portra‘t. G. Stamper. 

The Two Burgs Eltz. Illus. Alphons Baron Ergelhardt. 
Adolf Oberlander. Illus. Karl Voll. 

Agnes Bernauer. With Portrait. Christian Meyer. 
Lapland. Illus. G. Zieler. 

Mental Work. W. Hellpach. 

Jap.ne-e Pottery. Illus. G. Miinsterberg. 


Zeitschrift fir Bildende Kunst.—E. A. Seemann, Lerpzia. 
perann. Sept. 

Exhibition of German Landscape-Painting in Berl'n. Illus, W. Gensel. 

International Art Exhibition at Munich. Illus. Dr. L. von Buerkel. 


Zeitschrift der Internationalen Musikgesellschaft,—Breitkxoir 
unD HAERTEL. 10 Mks. per ann. Sept. 

The Chorale-Passion To-day. Max Schneider. 

English Folk-Song. Miss Lucy E. B-oadwood. 


MAGAZINES. 


The Centenary of a Triumphal Journey. G. Roberti. 
Along the Norwegian Fiords. Contd. Illus. G. Fadin. 
Prehistoric Excavations at Pompeii. I. dall Osso. 
— and Buddhism. Prof. G. de Lorenzo, 

‘oreign Workmen and Industrial Insurance. 
An Appeal for Calabria. M. Mandalaii. 
An Exhibition in Rome. Faoldo. 

Nuova Parola.—P1AzzA BorGuEsE 12, Rome. 

Mariano Zdziechowski. Illus. G. delle Roncole. 

Italian Art at the Venice Exhibition. A. J. Rusconi, 
Eastern Sanctuaries. Contd. Edoardo Schuré. 
Supernormal Psychical Perceptions in Animals. E. Bozzano. 
A Manual of Exorcists. F. Zingaropolli. 


1 Mk, 40 Pf. Sept. 


26 Mks. 


V. Magaldi. 


Sept. 


Rassegna Nazionale.—Via Gino Capponi, FLORENCE. 32 frs. 
per ann. Sept. 
The Paintings in the Roman Catacembs. P. A. Ghignoni. 
Folk-lore Divagations. Stefano Fermi. ‘ 
Etienne Lamy. G. Grabinski. 
An Excursion into the Interior cf Japan. F. Galvagna. 
The Belgian Free Chambers of Commerce. G, Busnelli. 
Concerning the Port of Antwerp. C. D.C. 
12 frs. 


Rivista per le Signorine.—Via Pisacane 25, MiLan. 


per ann. Sept. 
Banners. A. Michieli. 
Belgian Schools of Agriculture for Women. F. Samarani. 
Libraries for Poor Children. Sofia Bisi Albini. 
Italian Labourers on the Jungfrau. L. G. Benso, 


THE 


(1) The 


(4) Dr. | 
(6) V 


An Assor 
int 





WIAA 





Sept. 1. 


per half- 


Sept. 


f. Sept. 


nn. 


EIBURG, 


TTGAKT. 


Pf. Sept. 


26 Mks. 


xensel, 
kel, 


REITKOIF 


32 frs. 


12 frs. 





The Revival of Minor Arts. Illus. 
Punch, MWilus. Cornelis Veth. 


Eysinga. 
Army fond Army-Reserve Forces. W. E. 
Medizval Stories of ‘‘ Tristan and Isolda. ” 
Changes of Government. J. Limburg. 


20 pesetas per ann. 


The Works of Cervantes. R. 
Concerning Canonical Matters. 


No. 9 
Bad Poets. 


Bishop of Jaen. 


O'Connell and Catholic Emancipation. A. 


40 pesetas per ann. 
The Institution and Origin of Sunday Rest. 
Spanish Influence on English Literature. 
New Spain. J. Hogge Fort. 
Points in Secondary Education. Eloy L. 


Concerning some Chinese Letters. L. Cu 
Present Italian Lyrics. Angel Guerra. 


From Hebraic to Pte: odian Philosophy. Dr. 


Abuse of Metaphors in Psychological Sciences.: 


LEADING CONTENTS OF CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


1s. 8d. Sept. 


An Expedition in Surinam. Illus. G. Versteeg. 
A Midday Ramble. sige Robbers. 
Gids.—Luzac. 


3s. Sept. 


an Dam van Isselt. 
Prof. A. G. van Hamel. 


Ciudad de Dios.—Reat Monasterio vet Escor!aL, MAvRID. 


No. 8 


Gonzalez Manuel. 
The Influence of the Russian Clergy in the War. 
Cipriaio Arribas. 


Lucio Conde. 


Marcelino Arna‘z. 
M. Tonna-Barthet. 


Espafia Moderna, —Cursta pe Santo Dominco i6, MApRID. 


Sept. 
E. Gonzalez-Blanco. 


Martin Hume. 


Andre. 
La Lectura.—CervanTEs 30, MADRID. 
billo. 


24 frs. perann. No. 57. 





THE HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT. 


ONE SHILLING. 
Post Free, 1/2. 


THE DUTCH MAGAZINES. 


Elsevier’s Geillustreerd Maandschrift.—Lvuzac. 
H. Hana. 


van den Bergh van 
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Onze Eeuw.—Erven F. Boux, HAartem. 
Notes on the Ballot-Bex Struggle. H. Smissaert. 
Inheritance by the State. R. Feith. 
A Burning Neutrality Question. Dr. 
In Cuba. Dr. Hendrik P. N. Miiller. 


2s. 6d. 


Sept. 


H. A van Karnebzek. 


Vragen des Tijds.—Lezac. 1s. 6d. 
Ballot-Box Figures. H. J. ‘Tasman. 
‘The Search for Truth. 5S. J. Visser. 


Socialism in France. W. H. Vliegen. 


Sept. 


THE SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE MAGAZINES. 


The South American Novel. E.R. Mendoza, 

Sociology. Prof. Adolfo Posada. 

Medizval Philosophy. R. Al:amira. 
Nuestro Tiempo.—FvencarKrat am MADRID. 24 frs. per ann. 

The Education of the Child. Dr. R. ,r an atin 

Emilia Pardo Bazan. G. Martinez Sierra. 

What is the Social System? R. Ruiz Arnau, 


Revista Contemporanea.—Catte ve Pizarro 17, MApRID. 
2 pesetas. Sept. 15. 

M. G. Maestre. 

- Segovia y Corrales. 

Enrique Prugent. 


The Professional Criminal. 
A Study of Birds. D. A. d 
Notes on the ‘‘ Satires ” of Horace. 


Revista Portugueza. —Rva Nova po ALMADA 74, Lisson. 
5 frs. per ann. No. 95 
The Source of the Blue Nile. M. F, Esteves Pereira. 
The Portuguese Zambesi. M.C. 


A Japanese Embassy to Europe in the Sixteenth Century. J. Farmhousz. 


PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





tains Nineteen 
Permanent Photo- 
graphs, with De- 


scriptive Notes. 





COMING MEN ON 
COMING QUESTIONS. 


Published Weekly, 1d. 
Set of 26, post free, 2/6. 


a, 


An up-to-date series 
of pamphlets on 
Social and Political 
Questions. Each 
number contains a 
portrait of tke 
author. 





(1) The Revival in Wales. 


(4) Dr. Geil, the Missionary-Missioner, 
(6) Why | am a Free Trader. 





aft eae 


PAMPHLETS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 


(2) The Torrey-Alexander Mission. 
(3) The Story of Gypsy Smith. 


(5) The Coming Revival. 
By Winston Churchill. 


An Assorted Parcel containing 100 of these Pamphlets sent to any address 
in the United Kingdom. Seven Shillings, Carriage Free. 





Vol. I. 


ANCE. 
price 2/6 net. 


“WHERE’S 
WHERE 


“WHERE'S WHERE?” is a new and novel 
Guide Book to France, compiled somewhat on 
the A B C principle, giving only the briefest and 








most practical information, and covering the 
whole of France. 
“WHERE'S WHERE?" gives fares in English 


money, the routes being taken from the official 
French Railway Guides. All routes are given in 
detail; changes of train are indicated; and in 
all cases the station of arrival and departure in 
Paris are given. Circular Tickets are recom- 
mended whenever they will be found to answer 
best. _ 

The Liverpool Daily Post and Mercury says :—‘‘ A most extensive gi azetteer 
of towns, villages, and hamlets, each with list of a and local interests, is 
given, and there is an admirable map as appendix. The book and the series 
which it initiates should prove of great service both as a traveller’s guide 
and a work of reference.” 

The London Argus says :—‘‘ I have tested this book for accuracy in the 
most severe way as to places, little known, which I well know, and I can 
only say I never had a more practical or useful book in my hand,” 





THE PUBLISHER, 3, WHITEFRIARS STREET, FLEET STREET E.C. 
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The “ Review of Reviews ” Annual, 1906. 





(READY NEXT MONTH). 








ate 1 ria 
‘ 


e Parables of a Prophet; 


OR, 


TALES AND TALKS OF TOLSTOY. 


*‘ Among the great writers of 
fiction,” said Mr. Bryc® in 
attempting to select the greatest 
authors of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, ‘‘ the first place probably 
belongs either to Victor Hugo 
or to Count Lyof Tolstoy.” 

Victor Hugo has passed hence. 
Count Tolstey is still with us, 
and it seemed to me that while he 
is still living in the flesh amongst 
us it might be well to devote 
the ANNUAL of the REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS exclusively to this 
Jatter day prophet. Christmas 
Jiterature is in most cases 
ephemeral exceedingly. The 
pictures often hang on the walls 
for years, but the letterpress 
perishes with the season. For 
the most part it is not produced 
with any other intent than that 
of passing anidle hour. ‘This 
has always seemed to me a, 
ewaste of. good opportunities. 
When you can reach a hundred 
thousand readers, it scems 
deplorable not to give them 
something of the best, some- 
thing that will be remembered 
and that is worthy of being 
remembered. So this year I 
devote my’ ANNUAL to the 
“Tales and Talks of Count 
Tolstoy.” 











vt PARABLES »'» PROPHET 





WITH 


PORTRAITS 
PICTURES 
SIX COLORED PLATES 


PRESENTED 
WITH THIS ANNUAL 

















1/2 STEADS ANNUAL 1906 //: 





I have called them the Para- 
bles of a Prophet because, like 
the Prophet of Nazareth, the 
Russian seer has constantly 
clothed his message in the 
vesture of the parable. From 
a great number of short stories 
I have selected those which 
seem to me not only the best 
in form and substance, but 
also the best as being most 
likely to be appreciated by my 
readers. In the seven Tales 
which I have selected the reader 
will find the essence of the 
Count’s teaching — teaching 
which has found an echo in 
the heart of man in every land. 

I have included within the 
cover of this number not only 
the Tales of Count Tolstoy, but 
also a record of Talks with the 
Teacher, reported partly by 
myself and partly by others 
who have enjoyed the privilege 
of his companionship. In these 
conversations Count Tolstoy 
expressed the gist of his message 
ina manner more free and 
informal than in any of his 
published writings. The whole 
composite affords, I venture to 
hope and believe, the most 
vivid and accurate picture of 
Count Tolstoy, the man and 
his message, that is to be found 
in the English language. 


SIX FINE COPYRIGHT PICTURES 





By YEEND KING, A.R.A., A. J. ELSLEY, A. SIEFERT, and D. RICHTER, 


will be given away with this Annual. 





SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWSAGENTS, 


Or sent by post, price 1/4, from the 


“REVIEW-OF REVIEWS” PUBLISHING OFFICE: 3, WHITEFRIARS ST., LONDON, E.C. 
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H.I.M. THE EMPRESS OF RUSSIA. 


(From the painting by Benjamin Constant.) 





